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EDITORIAL 


Dr. BLACKBURN’S paper on personality in Broadmoor murderers is 

‘deserving of editorial comment from several points of view: it is a 
highly original and carefully executed investigation; its results are not 
only likely to be of interest to other psychologists and criminologists, 
but will also have immediate and important implications to clini- 
cians; like all good studies, it raises a host of new questions, and makes 
redundant a great deal of earlier work. . 

There is still a reluctance to grasp the fact that crime tends to 
correlate with a measurable factor at both ends of the scale, whether 
it be the very tall or the very short, the highly extraverted or highly 
introverted, the over-controlled or the under-controlled. Had earlier 
studies been directed towards measuring negative correlates, rather 
than positive, the point might more quickly have been grasped, that 
many criminals fail to find a middle way, or fail to reach a com- 
promise between extremes; they are not well balanced, they may 
habitually be at one or other end of the scale, or perhaps, under the 
stimulus of stress, alternate uncomfortably between the two. The 
diagnosis of an individual’s position is crucial to the selection of . 
treatment methods, and unless a meaningful classification is made 
then assessment of success rates for any treatment method is likely to 
reveal the stereotyped “ grey ” figure which in effect may be the mean 
between those in a mixed sample who have responded and those who 
have not. , 


Blackburn offers a classification which is based on measurable 
qualities, which is also related to non-test variables, which can be 
grouped under clinically meaningful titles, and for which a prelimin- 
ary range of treatment approaches could be planned. This is surely 
quite an achievement. 
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The further questions are, of course, many. The sample is a very 
highly selected one, and the criteria which directed the cases to 
Broadmoor instead of to the prisons are of a complex medico-legal 
nature and variously applied by different practitioners and courts; 
thus there is an immediate need to repeat Blackburn’s work amongst 
those homicide offenders who do not go to special hospitals; it is very 
possible that the over-controlled offenders have a greater appeal as 
treatable within a hospital setting, and that the paranoid-aggressive 
and psychopathic (under-controlled) offenders will be found to 
predominate in prisons. It can further be suggested that in all 
probability there will be many prison homicide offenders who are 
even more in need of help than the Broadmoor cases, for it may be 
those offenders for whom a treatment method is known who will be 
directed towards the hospitals, while those for whom it is not known 
will be imprisoned, however deviant and incorrigible they might be. 

Blackburn sees the homicide as the resultant of enduring personal- 
ity characteristics (habitual responses) and more transient disorders 
(emotional states). He speaks of level of instigation but this instigation 
seems to be part of the mental process rather than the external 
stresses that we call provocation; for him psychological disturbance 


has its greatest effect through altering ways in which people and __ 


situations are perceived, thus increasing instigation to aggressive 
behaviour. Does he not think that long-continued external stress 
ought to be reckonéd with as a further variable? Is there perhaps a 
`- factor of personality (not quite the same as control, and not covered 
in the M.M.P.I. headings) which indicates an maividualg capacity to 
tolerate stress? 

Nearly everyone who has experience of examining murderers has 
remarked on the frequency of depression amongst them. (Norwood 
East, Grierson, Christie, Batt, Neustatter, Woodis) and some of 
them have suggested possible mechanisms. 

The author is a little hard on Neustatter, whose evidence for 
suggesting that psychosis or depression may lower inhibitions against 
aggressive behaviour is said to be “ entirely anecdotal.” In fact, 
Neustatter (one year before Megargee’s 1966 paper suggesting the 
over- and under-controlled theory) pointed out that many murderers 
are rhild people of previously impeccable character; he then divided 
them into three categories, the last of which included those who 
murdered “in an overwrought state of anger—+.g. jealousy. Here a 
long period of depression seems to have broken down the ordinary 
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inhibitions against violence in an individual of good character.” 
This seems more akin to sound clinical description than to anecdote 
and certainly does not “ fail to take account of the distinction between 
behaviour and its motivational antecedents,” as Blackburn claims. 
Blackburn supposes that depression may have its effect by altering 
perception. But, of course, there are many other equally convincing 
ways of viewing the relationship between depression and crime. 
Anthony (this Journal 1968, 8, 346) specifically studied the problem 
using a measure of perceptual and motor response speed as a corre- 
late of depression, and observed that “ Depression appears to narrow 
the field of consciousness, sharpening the focus and stabilizing 
attention. The depressive, when roused from apathy, may then be 
exceptionally likely to disregard the broader implications of a 
frustrating social situation.” It may also be that what is sometimes 
regarded as depression (especially if, as Neustatter observed, it is 
long-lasting) is no more than a consequence of continued frustration, 
in which case the final murderous explosion—the catathymic crisis 
(Wertham), or the affective crisis (Gould)—and the depression are 
merely parallel products of the same process, perhaps opposite faces 
of the same coin. There is even a frankly speculative neurological 
explanation: J. R. Smythies suggests that delusions occur in depres- 
sion because the amygdala and the hippocampus share the same 
neurological circuits; and these circuits serve to co-ordinate affect 
with experience and ideation. Normally experience and ideation 
produce affect; in depression the chain reverses (The Neurological 
Foundation of Psychiatry, Oxford 1966). So little is known about this 
area that whatever terminology is used is likely soon to be inadequate. 


Finally, clinical experience suggests some other non-test variables _ 
that might usefully be tried out. Thus Batt (F. Ment. Sci. 1948, 94, 
782), besides the factors used by Blackburn, noted in the depressed 
(over-controlled) cases: sex differences (more often female), the 
method used (more “ homely” methods), whether the offender was 
also suicidal, did he go immediately for assistance? was he showing 
depression before the crisis? To this list one might add: were there 
signs of planning the attack? One wonders also if the victim of the 
over-controlled murderer is at a great disadvantage through not 
receiving warning signs of his assailant’s aggressive intent and thus 
being able to modify his own provocation or make his escape, as most 
people faced with the more easily recognisable psychopath or 
paranoid-aggressive (under-controlled) would do! 
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IN PIAM MEMORIAM 
EMANUEL MILLER, M.A., F.R.C.P., D.P.M. 


1893-1970 
EDWARD GLOVER* 


There be of them that have left a name behind 
them, that their pratses might be reported 


Ecclesiasticus: Apocrypha IV-8 - 


Wirs the passage of time the verbal derivatives from the Roman 
term ptetas have gradually lost much of their original significance. 
Indeed it is difficult for us now to capture the fundamentally re- 
ligious nuances of a word that once was used to denote the mood 
of ancestor worship. Nevertheless, that ancient cult which insisted 
categorically on filial respect for and dutifulness towards father 
images is by no means in abeyance. I feel sure that if pius Aeneas 
were with us yet, he would commend highly the Fifth Command- 
ment publicised in the Book of Common Prayer or, for Protestants, 
in the Shorter Catechism. He might also find himself indulgent 
towards the Fuhrer-principle which governs the affairs of even 
politically dedicated groups; or listen gravely to the muttered 
repetition of the formula in piam memoriam that distinguishes the 
ceremonies still practised at Founders’ Feasts. 

I venture to raise these apparently irrelevant matters of etymo- 
logical anthropology because they seem to me to shed some light 
on the motives of filial propriety and obligation that have led the 
Institute for the Study and Treatment of Delinquency to commission 
this present memoir of Emanuel Miller; and, appropriately enough, 
to publish it in the Journal of which he was originally a co-founder 
and served as co-Editor with consistent fidelity to within a few days 
of his death. Lest, however, some recently elected members of that 
Institute should not be in a position to realise the debt owed to his 
incentive, I propose to preface this commemorative notice with a 
brief account of the services he rendered the Institute during the 
days of his criminological nonage. This account, I think, will speak 
for itself. It runs as follows. i 
* I am grateful to Dr. Jonathan Miler for his discerning assistance in preparing this memoir; 


and to Miss Saville, Secretary of the I.S.T.D., for scrutinising the early minutes of the 
Institute in order to verify dates. 
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The essentially humanitarian idea of forming an Institute that 
might conceivably help to reform the antiquated criminology of the 
period was first advanced by an ad hoc voluntary committee in July 
1931. For some months this Executive Committee, devoid of funds 
and, except for the hospitality of Dr. Jensen, without even a roof 
over its head, busied itself securing the active support of administra- 
tive or scientific adherents. And having adopted the project of 
forming a delinquency clinic Emanuel Miller was among those 
invited to join the Executive Committee. This invitation he im- 
mediately accepted and, from that day until his death, he proved 
himself a tower of strength to an Institute which, he felt, promised 
to change the hitherto conventional processes of criminal law. It 
was Miller, for example, who after prolonged negotiations with the 
West End Hospital for Nervous Diseases procured for us the promise 
of an examination room together with clinical facilities. Even when, 
at a later date, he was elected a Vice-President of the Institute 
(generally an honorary appointment), he insisted on continuing his 
clinical support. In 1950 he became one of three co-founders and 
co-Editors of this Journal (then called the British Journal of Delin- 
quency). For twenty years he played an active part in this enterprise 
contributing regularly to the Editorial columns, to the review section 
and assisting in the selection of papers. His last contribution, made 
shortly before his death, was to the Jubilee number (October 1970). 
The foregoing list is indeed inadequate but may serve to indicate the 
depth of the debt the I.8.T.D. owes to his memory. What remains 
insufficiently recognised is the value of his contribution to patho- 
logical psychology. This is an omission which is, however, easy to 
remedy. Hence the following biographical details. 


Emanuel Miller, the son of Russian Jewish parents who emi- 
grated to this country, was born in Whitechapel, London, on 
August 28, 1893. He attended Parmiter’s School and the City of 
London School, then proceeded as an exhibitioner to St. John’s 
College, Gambridge. Here he read the Natural Sciences Tripos, 
Part 1, and the Moral Sciences Tripos, Part 2. It is perhaps needless 
to add, although significant enough in its way, that, in addition to 
entering as an exhibitioner, Emanuel Miller was one of the Prizemen 
of his college. Significant, that is, in that it indicated that, whatever 
his childhood may have been, he was a youth “ of parts,” to use 
that still unsullied expression, determined that his name should not 
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be * writ in water” even if this urge should drive him to excel 
others. And excel them he did, in his own quiet, persistent and 
almost obstinate way. And, as we all know, the surge towards 
excellence is the beau ideal of optimistic and dedicated schoolmasters, 
although sometimes the hair-shirt worn by aged, jaded and disil- 
lusioned dons. 

Why and how Emanuel’s daemon drove him to the study of 
medicine is, alas, uncertain; for we know little or nothing about his 
childhood, still less about his infancy. Even his nearest relatives 
depend more on late and casual reminiscences to pinpoint their 
father’s motivations. And without these guiding lines character 
psychology (i.e. destiny) is and will remain terra incognita. To be sure, 
we know well that adolescence, being a transitional phase between 
childhood and adult life, is a debatable land where capricious 
changes of life-aim are to be expected. There are, naturally, excep- 
tions to this rule. A youngling of three and a half, having discovered 
how to use and repair a pocket-knife, may be destined in a later 
decade to make heart transplants. But even this apparently deter- 
mining period may be influenced by conflicts. And in any case 
must we insist that constitutional and endopsychic factors (e.g. 
conflict) are the last word in character analysis? May we not, 
following the Baconian adage, say that “ every man is a debtor to 
his profession °? That is to say, to the environmental factors with 
which he finds himself confronted, with or without his personal 
consent. 

In such circumstances we can but record the end-results which 
he achieved, and draw from these any conclusions that appeal to us 
personally. I have therefore made a rough tally of Emanuel Miller’s 
achievements from his university days onwards. Apparently by 
then the die was already cast. For we find him transferring to 
London, where, at the London Hospital, he studied the elements of 
medicine, surgery and, no doubt, midwifery. In 1918, by which 
time he would be 25 years of age, he acquired the Diploma of the 
Conjoint Board, the latter-day equivalent of a licence to practise. 
Much more significant, however, was the fact that in the following 
year, 1919, he took the Diploma of Psychological Medicine of 
Cambridge University. 

Now no one in his sane senses would be at pains to endure the 
fustian of the early D.P.M. curriculum who was not seriously 
interested in what is now known as psychiatry. In 1919 only the 
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rudiments of dynamic psychology were available. Training was as _ 
yet difficult of access and still entangled with neurological orienta- 
tion. But Emanuel Miller persevered and for the next ten years 
divided his attention between the immediate study of mental disorder 
of various kinds and the acquisition of qualifications that would en- 
able him to meet his organically minded colleagues on level terms. 
In 1929 he became an M.R.C.P. by examination, the “ open 
sesame,” then as now, to hospital appointments. These efforts 
incidentally were finally crowned in 1946 when he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
But really from the early twenties he was entitled to call himself 
a medical psychologist, an informal but honourable designation 
which for some years now has fallen into disuse, giving place to the 
more expansive term psychiatrist. And a distinguished medical 
psychologist Emanuel Miller remained almost to the day of his 
death. If proof of this claim were needed it would be sufficient to 
refer to a list of his subsequent appointments and writings. “ By their 
works shall ye know them,” a fair enough half-truth, subject to 
correction; for it is equally true that by a man’s works he can 
successfully conceal his essential nature. Indeed, he may well die 
under the false pretence of a successful career. To be sure, there 
are some who, having spent three score years and ten cultivating 
their mask, end by giving rein to their most cherished vocation; at 
a time, that is, when the bulk of their one-time colleagues or com- 
petitors have withdrawn to the Céte d’Azur or are cultivating their 
gardens in Surrey. Morley Roberts, who, long after the customary 
retiral age, abandoned his successful career as an imaginative 
novelist tó become an equally successful lay-physiologist, was such 
a case. Emanuel Miller was not the man to be tempted by these 
-or other vocational substitutes or subterfuges. Excellently qualified 
as he was in general medicine, in particular in the study of neurology, 
he was nevertheless by natural aptitude a psychologist from first to 
last, endowed with sufficient tenacity of purpose to bring his day- 
dreams to life. Take for example his written work, a better index 
of aptitude than the most impressive list of professional appoint- 
ments; for a man may also bury his natural aptitudes under a score 
of enviable and too long-lasting appointments. Widely as he 
scattered his contributions amongst professional journals of repute, 
1 that os Sieg ae of Aaea pla have ech AA by the aaay kang tion, 


that so many men of outstanding have been stone-walled by the necessity to on to 
an outworn appointment for economic reasons (a pension, for example). 
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he was not primarily a writer of detailed textbooks. Perhaps he was 
seduced by the facility of his pen, or his enjoyment of writing, or 
again by the wider spread of interest afforded by medical journalism. 
The fact remains, however, that a great deal of his energy was taken 
up by articles, reviews and editorials dealing for the most part with 
general psychiatry, child psychiatry, types of psychotherapy and 
criminology, to mention but a few of the subjects that engaged his 
special interest. Amongst his more general writings the most notable 
were Types of Mind and Body, Modern Psycho-therapy, Insomnia and 
Disturbances of Sleep. He was also both Editor of and contributor 
to Neurosis and War (1940), and Editor of Foundations of Child Psychiatry 
(1967). 

But although a professional man’s written work constitutes his 
ultimate passport to enduring remembrance, it is interesting to 
follow the track of his activities as evidenced by the appointments 
he held; not so much their date or duration as the cardinal interests 
they represent. In Miller’s case his interest in child psychiatry, child 
psychotherapy and child guidance stands out very clearly. Thus he 
was Hon. Director of the East London Child Guidance Clinic, the 
first institution of its kind in Britain, founded in 1926; Director of 
the Child Guidance Unit of the West End Hospital for Nervous 
Diseases; a member of the Child Guidance Council. Inevitably his 
work with children led to appointments concerned with psychiatry 
and especially child psychiatry. He was in fact Chairman of the 
Association of Child Psychiatry, and later the founder and Editor 
of the Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry. ‘Two general war 
appointments may be included here; he was army psychiatrist (Lt. 
Col.) to the Directorate of Medical Research and Statistics; and 
subsequently a neurologist to the Ministry of Pensions—a psychiatric 
appointment if ever there was one. 

Perhaps his most important post was that of physician to the 
Maudsley Hospital. This, although in principle psychiatric, might 
well be valued as a teaching diploma. For many years, up indeed 
to the official retiring age laid down by the L.C.C., he taught the 
principles of psychology and psychotherapy to groups of aspirants 
to the dignity of the D.P.M. (Diploma of Psychological Medicine). 
But he did much more than teach them their letters; by precept and 
example he instructed them in the cultural mores that determine 


2 A the time of writing the bibliography of his publications has not been completed. We hope 
ublish in some future issue a complete list of his written work. It was incidentally typical 
of er's life-style that he died without leaving any such list. 
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whether a Diplomate of Psychological Medicine is a physician or a 
mere civil servant acting under the aegis of a National Health 
Service. As a matter of fact this paedagogic spirit had already 
manifested itself between 1924-25 when Miller acted as lecturer to 
the medical postgraduates in psychology at Cambridge University. 

But these appointments by no means represent the strength of 
Miller’s didactic capacity. Throughout his career he became a 
member not only of many professional societies but of lay organisa- 
tions devoted to sociological aims. Many of his lectures to these 
bodies were purely didactic; nevertheless he was in constant demand 
by these ulterior organisations, and took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity not only to inculcate scientific standards in the study of 
psychopathic disorders but, in a speculative fashion, to indicate 
those movements which might promote social reform, always a 
primary consideration with him. In both professional and lay 
lectures he never forgot his role-as a teacher. His presentations were 
characterised by clarity and usually spiced with stimulating reflec- 
tions or theories. But, to complete the list of his appointments, he 
was a Fellow of the British Psychological Society and at one time 
Chairman of its Medical Section. Of his contributions to the 
psychology of delinquency and various forms of social deviance 
notice has already been taken in the introduction to this memoir. 


But even this, as I think, impressive, albeit foreshortened, 
account of his curriculum vitae does not constitute either a memoir 
or a short biographical notice: although to be sure professional 
biographers of an earlier generation were accustomed to assemble 
such dry bones in order to provide a skeletal framework on which 
to hang somewhat diaphanous psychological garments. What the 
questing reader wishes to know, however, is not so much that a man 
compassed a high degree of fame amongst his contemporaries, as 
Miller did, but why and how he did so. Hence, we must know some- 
thing of his emotional background; working at random, as we must, 
otherwise we shall have to confess that Emanuel Miller’s progress 
was something of an enigma. How much, for example, were his 
later orientations, ambitions and achievements influenced by the 
traditions inculcated by his forbears? 

His father and mother came from Lithuania during the 1870s. 
Of his two brothers, one was an accomplished Hebrew scholar. 
(Emanuel had a great admiration for this elder brother and was 
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desolated by his early death.) These two factors alone might well 
account for the rabbinical slant of his university and postgraduate 
interests. True, his father wanted him to go into business but in 
those days most orthodox Jewish mothers nourished the secret hope 
that their eldest son should, as a first step towards apotheosis, be- 
come a rabbi. It is therefore not surprising that his earliest academic 
interests were directed towards philosophy, that when later he be- 
came a natural-philosophical scientist he established himself as a 
brilliant teacher of the craft of psychotherapy and that he was 
universally loved by students for his gentle and understanding 
approach to their difficulties. (He had four adoring sisters who no 
doubt taught him the therapeutic advantages of a gentle approach.) 
To the end of his life, perhaps as a recreation, possibly as a compen- 
sation, he enjoyed in private the elucidation of difficult passages in 
the Jewish scriptures, to say nothing of the interpretation of such 
Jewish symbols as appeared to have become gradually more obscure. 
Miller was by that time as fluent in Hebrew as, in his own time, was 
his elder brother. So at least we can say that he did not conform 
to the genus “ non-Jewish Jew,” a phrase incidentally we owe to 
Isaac Deutscher’s somewhat biased views on the subject of ‘‘ emanci- 
pated ” Jews. 


It is tempting to continue this examination of his Jewish life- 
style, although strictly speaking a memoir is not the place for such 
amateurish and elephantine analytical gambols. What is really 
fascinating about Emanuel Miller’s spiritual and intellectual 
development is the conflict that lay between his almost occult 
religious aspirations and his compelling interest in natural science, 
magnified, as that doubtless was, by his powerful impulses of curi- 
osity, and his greed of knowledge. Against these ritualistic interests 
there were opposed a variety of seductive aesthetic urges. It has 
been said (and I quote here from family report) that his veneration 
for the awe-compelling image of Moses, the father of Jewish “ law 
and order,” was the decisive factor in his career. But personally I 
do not hold too strongly to such an archaic and somewhat mytho- 
logical motivation. A more illuminating and appealing explanation 
seems to have been the fact that there was something of the spirit 
of Leonardo in his make-up. To the very end of his days, he sculpted, 
drew, etched and painted (often brilliantly), seeking to capture those 
aspects of life that elude the descriptive power of the written word. 
His prose, by the way, was carefully studied and to the point; and 
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particularly his tutorial lectures were enlivened and embellished 
with maxims and apophthegms that gave pith and originality to 
even the most dry-as-dust of his theoretical disquisitions; (under the 
rose, it was held by his family that his verse was too heavily over- 
weighted). He was steeped in the history of art and had the keenest 
appreciation of those aesthetic forms which, for one reason or other, 
he did not himself practise. 

Should exception be taken by any of Leonardo’s venerators to 
the foregoing reference on the ground perhaps that it constitutes 
lése-majesté I can only apologise for having hurt his or her feelings 
and immediately proffer a more matter-of-fact alternative. One 
could safely maintain that Emanuel Miller had something of the 
mental set and aim of that intellectual busbranger Francis Bacon, 
who claimed that he had “ taken all knowledge to be his province.” 
To be sure Miller himself would have deprecated and disclaimed all 
such references. For that was his way. I maintain, however, that it 
is essential to labour this point. For otherwise we are at a loss to 
account for those phases of deep depression, that, carefully concealed 
from public notice as they were, could be observed by the more 
intimate of his associates particularly during the latter part of his 
life. Here, I think, is to be found the real enigma of his life. It 
would of course be easy to dismiss this matter by saying that the 
transition from an active and productive phase of life to a physical 
crippledom that followed from his deep-seated arthritis accounts 
amply for these depressive phases. But personally I do not think 
this suggestion meets the case. Over many years of intimate associa- 
tion with him, I never knew him to complain of what must have 

` been a disastrous and agonising collapse of his physical powers. We 
must, I think, look deeper for the causes of his latent streak of 
pessimism. ; 

When the average man (Everyman), plodding reluctantly or 
otherwise through a conventional career, assisted no doubt by the 
indulgence of a few hobbies, encounters someone of the quality and 
mettle of Emanuel Miller devoting his life to a multiplicity of 
ambitions, he is disposed to defend his own narcissism by suggesting 
that this is due either to a longing for power or to a pressing need 
for public acclaim, But this somewhat envious assessment disregards 
totally the fact that the pursuit of multiple vocations, many of which 
represent opposing aims, may exact a heavy price in emotional 
disturbance, the more so should they awaken that scorpion of 
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self-assessment, the longing for perfection. It cannot be an easy thing 
to gratify at the same time the wish to be a natural scientist (Miller’s 
first passion was for zoology), a laboratory research investigator; a 
moral philosopher uncertain whether to be a hierophant of the 
Meonides or simply an acolyte of Spinoza; in the visionary sense 
an idealist; in the literary sense a scribe rather than a poet; an 
artistic representationist rather than a scribe. Faced by all these 
intermingled tendencies, Emanuel Miller sought to reduce his con- 
flicts by the customary device of compromise-formation, seeking to 
include all his aims, however disparate, in a single system. 

Apparently he was not fully satisfied. It is clear that throughout 
his life’s work he favoured those expressions which gave vent to his 
creative impulses. It is possible indeed that this was largely respon- 
sible for his decision to become a physician, first of the body but soon 
after of the mind. It would also explain in part why he was so deeply 
interested in the processes of healing and of psychotherapy, which is 
in essence a form of reconstruction—in other words, a creative 
adjuvant. 

But when all is said these attempts to describe the fractional 
processes of mental function are no more than superficial specula- 
tions; and speculation is not a sound basis for a memorial notice. 
Indeed I would go so far as to say that, brilliant as they were, 
Emanuel Miller’s professional achievements do not account fully for 
the regard and affection in which he was held by those who had 
the privilege of knowing and working with him. Iconoclasts, no 
doubt, we shall aways have with us. And no doubt on many 
occasions they suit the purposes of objective historiography. But I 
have never held the view that the de mortuis principle is a purely 
animistic device designed at the same time to satisfy the requirements 
of ancestor worship and to ward off the dangers of neglecting such 
precautions. One cannot but be impressed by the unanimity with 
which correspondents express their admiration for his qualities of 
heart as well as of mind. Whilst praising his attainments, his wisdom, 
modesty and gentleness, they repeatedly refer to Miller’s essential 
humanism. One correspondent in particular put the matter simply 
and briefly. Miller was, he decided, first and last a “‘ gentleman ” 
of the period of the Crimean War, implying thereby that he was 
to some extent out of tune with the crude determinism of modern 
scientific medicine. 

That is as may be; but the significance of the term “ gentleman ” 
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is still befogged by a multiplicity of technical definitions. Its funda- 
mental and imperishable quality is best indicated by the word 
“gentle.” It is after all the habit of words to express not only 
current and changeable values, but the original state of emotional 
feeling that gave them birth. The same may be said of those 
professional usages that have reduced the meaning of the word “‘ phy- 
sician ” to a cursory interest in proprietary pills and potions, side- 
tracking thereby the profound significance of mental rapport. So 
we may well take refuge in Chaucer’s dictum “ He is gentil that 
doth gentil dedes.” It would, I think, be sufficient to say that, even 
if we were to exclude his interests in natural science, in metaphysics 
and possibly also his devotion to the aesthetic freedoms secured by 
an interest in and practice of the arts, his stature would not be 
diminished thereby. For throughout a long life he established him- 
self beyond cavil as a healer. That he was an eclectic psycho- 
therapeutist with a predominating interest in the theories and 
practices of psycho-analysis does not disguise the fact that psycho- 
therapy is essentially an art form which transcends the aridities of 
theoretical disputation. This was essentially Emanuel Miller’s 
crowning achievement and for this reason alone his memory will 
continue to be cherished. We can therefore follow with a clear 
conscience the injunction of Ecclesiasticus, “let us now praise 
famous men”; and, should the reader insist on his prerogative of 
ancestor worship, add “ and our fathers that begat us.’’* 


3 I am acutely aware of the inadequacies of this memoir, in particular the absence of reference to 
his domestic life, of which I know no more than a stranger. I must therefore be content to add 
the following gloss: in 1933 Emanuel Miller married Betty Spiro, a writer of distinction whose 
literary interests he 1 to share. They had two children, a son and a daughter. It is in- 

iguing to note that his son, Dr. Jonathan Miller, followed in his father’s footsteps up to a 
polat, Being not oly a ified doctor of medicine interested in research, but a successful 
director and producer of theatrical ventures mainly of his own fabrication. Mrs. Miller died 

in 1965, and only a few years later Emanuel Miller, after an acute crisis, died on July 29, 1970, 

still at the height of his creative powers. 
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PERSONALITY TYPES AMONG 
ABNORMAL HOMICIDES* 


R. Biacksurn (Crowthorne)t 


Summary 


THE main personality types occurring among abnormal homicides 
were determined by means of a cluster analysis of MMPI profiles of 
fifty-six Broadmoor patients. The analysis yielded four indepen- 
dent profile types, by which it was possible to classify four-fifths of 
the sample. These were identified as: (1) an over-controlled- 
repressor type characterised by an absence of reported disturbance, 
but a marked tendency to make use of denial and avoidance 
mechanisms; (2) a paranoid-aggressive type showing severe and wide- 
spread psychopathology and poor impulse control; (3) a depressed- 
inhibited type who reveal subjective depression, social withdrawal 
and inhibition; (4) a psychopathic group who are extraverted, extra- 
punitive and impulsive, but who do not reveal any significant 
subjective distress. Significdnt differences were found between the 
groups on background variables, suggesting that the typology is 
meaningful. It was suggested that Types 1 and 3 on the one hand, 
and 2 and 4 on the other represent broad categories of over-con- 
trolled and under-controlled personalities. The presence of a 
substantial number of over-controlled personalities is consistent 
with a theory linking instigation and personality type to extreme 
aggression. 


As Berkowitz (1962) has noted in his analysis of aggression, 
murder, like other forms of assault, can be understood as a response 
to frustration. Any attempt to explain this unusual form of 
behaviour must therefore take account of personality variables, if 
we are to understand what constitutes frustration to an individual, 
and what determines his response to it. 


Although the notion is still current that murderers are uniformly 


* An earlier version of this paper was read at the Fifth International Meeting of Forensic Sciences, 
held in Toronto, Canada in June 1969. 
¢ Senior clinical psychologist, Broadmoor Hospital, Crowthorne, Berkshire. 
Thanks are due to Mr. J. A. Cass, staff nurse tester, and Miss M. Squires, clerical officer, 
for their invaluable assistance in the collection and analysis of data. 
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violent and anti-social people, studies of their background and 
psychological characteristics have not confirmed this impression. 
While some undoubtedly conform to the popular stereotype, few 
murderers appear to be hardened criminals, and many have no 
prior history of anti-social behaviour (Berkowitz, 1962). There 
appear to be both cultural and regional differences in the proportion 
of murders committed by known criminals, but surveys by the 
Home Office Research Unit (1961), West in London (1965) and 
Manhattan (1968), Gillies in Scotland (1965), Pokorny in Houston 
(1965), and by Cole, Fisher and Cole (1968) among Californian 
female murderers, tend to indicate that only about half of all 
convicted murderers are persistent criminals. Weiss, Lamberti 
and Blackman (1960) studied a group of murderers for whom the 
crime was a first offence, and found them to be generally inhibited 
and introverted. Similar characteristics have been observed by 
Neustatter (1965) among abnormal murderers, and by Cole and 
his colleagues among their sample of female murderers. There is 
also evidence that differences in the motivation for the crime are 
correlated with personality variations. Pothast (1957) compared a 
group of convicted prisoners who had killed their wives with a 
group who had killed in the course of robbery. Psychological test 
findings indicated neurotic and repressive tendencies in the former 
in contrast to schizoid and psychopathic traits in the “ profit ” 
murderers. The results of these studies indicate that murderers are 
far from being a homogeneous group, but that personality charac- 
teristics may be of some importance in distinguishing different sub- 
groups. 

The most systematic attempt to relate personality to homicide 
has been that of Megargee (1966), who has been concerned to 
explain why mild-mannered individuals should be found among 
murderers. He suggests that the violence of an aggressive act is 
proportional to the degree of instigation to aggression, but that the 
appearance of aggressive behaviour will depend on the strength of 
inhibitions against such behaviour. He proposes that two broad 
personality types can be found among those who have engaged in 
assaultive behaviour. The under-controlled personality is one with 
few inhibitions against aggression. Such individuals will frequently 
be found among assaultive criminals in general. The over-con- 
controlled personality, in contrast, is someone who has strong 
inhibitions against aggression, but who may respond with an 
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aggressive outburst under conditions of severe or prolonged frus- 
tration. Since aggression appears only when the instigation is 
sufficiently strong to exceed inhibitions, the over-controlled type 
will aggress only when the instigation or arousal reaches a high level. 
Consequently, if he does engage in aggressive behaviour, it is likely 
to take the form of an extreme assault of homicidal proportions. 

Megargee’s hypothesis leads to the prediction that a group of 
less extreme assaultives should consist primarily of under-controlled 
personality types, but that both under-controlled and over-con- 
trolled types will be found among those who have committed or 
attempted homicide. Consequently group means on psychological 
tests should differ in the direction of greater control and defensive- 
ness in a homicidal group as compared with a less extremely assaul- 
tive sample. This prediction has been upheld in Megargee’s study 
of delinquents (Megargee, 1966) and in a study of abnormal offen- 
ders (Blackburn, 1968a). Thus, over-controlled personality types 
appear with greater frequency among extremely assaultive groups 
than among moderate assaultives. As yet, however, no objective 
analysis of the personality types occurring among murderers appears 
to have been made. Such an approach might be expected to 
yield more stringent evidence as to whether distinct types can be 
detected within the homicide group, as well as indicating their 
nature. It was with this end in view that the present investigation 
was undertaken. 


Method 


The subjects for this study consisted of all male homicides admitted 
to Broadmoor, a maximum security hospital for psychiatric offenders, 
over a period of twenty-eight months. In this report, the terms 
homicide and murder are used interchangeably to refer to any 
direct aggressive behaviour resulting in the death of the victim. 
Patients are committed to the hospital under the 1959 Mental Health 
Act, and are drawn from all parts of England and Wales. Although 
patients classified as subnormal are committed to other hospitals, 
the sample is in fact a relatively complete population. Since all 
subjects were considered to manifest some form of psychopathology, 
however, it is not a random sample of murderers in general. In all, 
62 murderers were admitted during this period, of whom four were 
immigrants whose limited command of English precluded a full 
psychological examination, and two refused to undergo testing. 
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The study is based on the remaining 56 cases. Within the terms of 
the Mental Health Act, nine were classified as psychopathic dis- 
order, the remainder as mentally ill. 

All subjects were individually administered the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale and the booklet form of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI: Hathaway and McKinley, 
1967), usually within a week of admission to the hospital. The 
thirteen standard validity and clinical scales of the MMPI were 
utilised in this study, but six additional personality scales were also 
scored from the inventory. These were: (1) Anxiety (A) and 
Repression (R), which were developed by Welsh (1956) to measure 
the first two factors pervading the MMPI scales. The A scale is a 
measure of neuroticism or emotionality, while R measures intro- 
version or control (Kassebaum, Couch and Slater, 1959); (3) 
Extraversion (Ex: Giedt and Downing, 1961), which is loaded 
highly by the MMPI second factor (Corah, 1964); (4) Denial (Dn: 
Little and Fisher, 1958), which measures defensiveness, or the 
tendency to deny unfavourable personal attributes; (5) General 
Hostility (GH) and Direction of Hostility (DH), both measures being 
derived from the punitiveness scales of Foulds, Caine and Creasy 
(1960). GH reflects the overall level of hostile feelings, while 
scores on the DH measure indicate whether intropunitive (positive 
scores) or extrapunitive (negative scores) attitudes predominate. 

In view of the many recent studies which have indicated that the 
so-called “ validity ”? scales have important personality correlates, 
conventional criteria of MMPI profile acceptability were not 
employed. The highest number of “ ? ” responses (¢.e. items left 
unanswered) was 41. This falls within the normal range, and the 
record of this subject was therefore considered acceptable. 

The aim of the study was the taxonomic classification of the 
population in terms of the classes or types of personality profile 
yielded by the nineteen MMPI scales. The method of analysis 
used was the clustering technique developed by Lorr and McNair 
(Lorr, 1966: Lorr and Radhakrishnan, 1967). Each subject’s raw 
scores were converted to z scores, and a matrix of product-moment 
correlation coefficients obtained. These coefficients are between 
profiles (persons) and indicate the degree of similarity between 
the profiles of any pair of subjects. The cluster analysis involves an 
iterative procedure in which first a triad of highly correlated profiles 
is formed, and then profiles added whose average correlation with 
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those already in the cluster exceeds the 5 per cent. level of signifi- 
cance. The method therefore recovers sub-groups or types from the 
matrix, such that each member of a sub-group is, on average, more 
like every other member of that sub-group than he is, on average, 
like any other person in any other group. 


Results 


All sub-groups containing more than three members were extracted 
from the matrix. From this initial analysis, four sub-groups 
emerged, comprising 34 patients, or 61 per cent. of the population. 
These four groups therefore constitute the major profile types 
present within the total population, and they contain fourteen, 
eight, five and seven patients respectively. At this stage of the 
analysis, all profiles had been excluded if they showed any degree of ` 
similarity (p<o-1) to more than one sub-group, i.e. the four basic 
types are mutually exclusive. The independence of the groups can 
be seen from Table 1. This shows the coefficients of congruence 
(Harman, 1967) between the averaged profiles of each group. 
Positive coefficients are uniformly small and insignificant. How- 
ever, the large negative coefficients indicate that Type 1 has a 
pattern opposite to that of Type 2, while Types 3 and 4 similarly 
show opposite characteristics. 


TABLE I 
Intercorrelations (congruency coefficients) between mean profiles of the four types 


Type2 Typeg Typeg 





Type 1 — "94 — "14 + +16 
Type 2 — +07 + “38 
Type 3 ae 





The range of these four profile types was next extended by 
computing the coefficients of congruence between each of the profiles 
not so far included in any of the types, and the mean standard score 
profile of each type. Any which correlated at the 5 per cent. level 
or better with only one of the profile types was added to that cluster, 
but profiles correlating with more than one type were discarded, 
thereby retaining the independence of the groups. In this way, a 
total of 45 subjects, or 80 per cent. of the total, could be assigned to 
one or other of the four sub-groups. Of the remaining subjects, 
six had profiles which overlapped with at least two of the types, 
while five were idiosyncratic in not correlating significantly with 
any other person.. These will not be considered further. 
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The four types can be described in terms of the main charac- 
teristics of their average profile. The group means of raw scores on 
the 19 scales and F-ratios are shown in Table 2. The t-test com- 
parisons between the groups are shown in Table 3. The mean pro- 
files on the 13 standard MMPI scales are summarised graphically, 
in T-score form, in Figures 1 to 4. It should be noted that the 
profiles do not contain the customary K-corrections, since the cluster 
analysis was based on uncorrected raw scores. Also, wide vari- 
ations between the groups on the K-scale make the uncorrected 
comparisons more meaningful. 


Type 1 contains 17 patients, or 30 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. As can be seen from Figure 1, their mean profile is an 
essentially normal one, indicating that the members of this group 
do not describe themselves as psychologically deviant. However, 
the most marked differences between this and the other groups are 
to be found in the higher level of defensiveness or denial (L, K, Dn) 
and impulse control (R, Ma), and in their hyponormal level of 
anxiety (A) and hostility (GH). Apart from mild depressive 
tendencies (D), these patients report virtually nothing in the way 
of psychiatric symptoms or consciously experienced distress, 
although a moderate elevation of the Pd scale suggests some inter- 
personal difficulties. In general, therefore, this group may be 


TABLE 2 
Mean raw scores of the four types on MMPI scales 
(Standard deviations have been omitted) 
Type r Type 2 Type ans F-ratio 
(N=17) (N= 13) (N=8 (N=7 
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TABLE 3 


Comparisons (t-test) between the four types on MMPI Scales 
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Mean Profile of Type 1 (N=17) 
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described as overly conforming, strongly controlled, and lacking in 
hostile or aggressive tendencies. This type of profile pattern is 
usually interpreted as indicating a tendency to deal with emo- 
tionally arousing situations by the use of avoidance mechanisms of 
denial or repression. 

This is the largest group which emerged from the analysis, and 
the salient personality characteristics are clearly those of the over- 
controlled personality as described by Megargee (1966). Here, 
the group will be referred to as an over-controlled-repressor type. 

Type 2 comprises thirteen patients, or 23 per cent. of the total. 
Symptomatically, this is the most disturbed of the four groups, the 
overall profile (Figure 2) being distinctly abnormal. All scales of 
the so-called “ psychotic triad ”?” (Pa, Pt, and Sc) are elevated, but 
abnormal scores on the Depression, Hypochondriasis and Psycho- 
pathic Deviate scales indicate a mixed symptom pattern. Anxiety 


Figure 2 
Mean Profile of Type 2 (N=13) 
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and hostility are at a very high level, significantly higher, in fact, 
than in any other group. The members of this group also appear 
to be impulsive and prone to act out (Ma, R), but at the same time 
are socially anxious (Si) and somewhat introverted (Ex). Patients 
with this kind of profile are frequently diagnosed as paranoid schizo- 
phrenics, but clinical experience suggests that patients with severe 
personality disorders also often produce a similar pattern. This 
group shows some of the characteristics of Megargee’s under- 
controlled personality, i.e. they appear to lack inhibitions against the 
expression of anti-social attitudes and behaviour but, as will be 
seen, Type 4 appears to be more typical of the under-controlled 
type. Tentatively, this group is labelled as a paranoid-aggressive 
type. 
Type 3 contains only eight patients, or 14 per cent. of the total, 

and is characterised by two abnormal elevations, namely of the 
Depression and Social Introversion scales (Figure 3), although they 


- Figure 3 
Mean Profile of Typs 3 (N=8) 
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tend to score quite highly on most of the symptom scales. High 
scores on R and Si, and low scores on Ma and Ex indicate that the 
members of this group exercise strong impulse control, and are 
socially anxious and introverted. Depression appears to be their 
main complaint, although there is also a moderate degree of anxiety 
(A) and hostility (GH) present, the latter being predominantly 
directed against the self (DH). This pattern is rather typically 
that described by many as dysthymic, and the group is accordingly 
labelled a depressed-inhibited type. It will be noted that, like Type 1, 
this group is over-controlled, but their intropunitive hostility, 
depression and social avoidance indicate quite different mechanisms 
of dealing with stress. 

Type 4 is the smallest, containing only seven patients, or 13 per 
cent. of the total. The two abnormal peaks (Pd and Ma) present a 
pattern well known to MMPI users, and one traditionally associated 
with the psychopathic personality. Although the group shows a 

Figure 4 
Mean Profle of Type 4 (N=7) 
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moderate degree of anxiety (A) and paranoid suspicion (Pa), there 
appears to be an absence of any major neurotic or psychotic symp- 
toms. The most distinctive features are poor socialisation (Pd), 
impulsiveness (Ma, R), extraversion (Ex), lack of social anxiety 
(Si) and a fairly high level of hostility (GH) directed predominantly 
outwards (DH). The members of this group, therefore, do not 
appear to experience any significant degree of subjective distress, 
but reveal interpersonal difficulties most characteristically dealt 
with by the externalisation of hostility. They appear to conform 
closely to clinical descriptions of the primary psychopath, and the 
group is thus labelled a psychopathic type. It can also be identified 
with the under-controlled type described by Megargee. 


l A Further Comparison of the Types 

Although the four types identified by this analysis are of some 
intrinsic interest, if the typology is to be of any value in explanation 
or prediction it must be shown to be related to non-test variables. 
While the relatively small size of the groups renders a comparison 
on dichotomous variables of doubtful reliability, an attempt was 
made to evaluate the further utility of the typology by comparing 
the groups on age, intelligence test scores, and a number of social 
and clinical variables. Since this analysis can be considered ex- 
ploratory only, the variables chosen were restricted to those for 
which unambiguous information was available. This precluded 
any comparison of inferred motive. In Tables 4 and 5 are shown 





TABLE 4 
Means and standard deviations of the four types on age and intelligence 
(Standard deviations in parentheses) 

Typer Type2 Type3 Type4 
a dm des) do) Ces) 
WAIS Verbal IQ 105-84 paR: 112-00 toni 
WAIS Performance IQ ee a? ey eee 

(14.00) (16-Ba) (11-56) (10-07) 
WAIS Full Scale IQ, 10435 97:1 110°13 104:57 

(15°37) (16-46) (14119) (9756) 





TABLE 5 ; l 
Comparison (F-ratio and t-tests) of the four groups on age and intelligence 


F-ratio rv.2 V0.3 IV.4 2V.3 2V.4 3V4 
age 3:03% 2°74 0°73 2'24" 1'43 003 120 
‘AIS Verbal IQ 1°23 1:15 2g 0-02 1:79 I- 0790 
, WAIS Performance IQ, 2'1 1°83 0-67 0:08 2-09* 1'5 0°5 
WAIS Full Scale IQ 138 1°23 0°90 0:03 1-84 1-09 o'g 





*=p<0'05 
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the means of the groups on age at the time of admission and on 
WAIS IQ scores. Table 6 presents the frequency of certain 
dichotomous variables in each group. The significance of differ- 
ences in frequency was tested by the overall y*, and a partitioning 
of this x° (Maxwell, 1961). In partitioning, Types 1 and 3 were 
combined as were Types 2 and 4, and comparisons were made 
within and between these combinations. The rationale for this 
pairing is the psychological similarity of the two pairs in terms of 
over-control and under-control. 

The members of the over-controlled-repressor group tend to be 
older, most are married, and they are generally of high average 
intelligence. Fewer of them than other types have previous 
criminal records, except the depressed-inhibited group. Their 
victims were generally known to them, in more than half being a 
member of their family, and it may be of some significance that 
most of those who had killed their children fall in this group. They 
are not for the most part considered psychopathic, but a third were 
diagnosed schizophrenic. 


The paranoid-aggressive group is generally younger than all 
others. They tend to be unmarried, have a previous criminal 
record, and are the least intelligent, most falling in the low average 
category. A few are classified as psychopathic, but the majority 
as mentally ill, over half being clinically diagnosed as schizophrenic. 
Their victims are mostly strangers or casual acquaintances, and of 
the seven homicides with an overt sexual component, four fall in 
this group. The severity of psychopathology which characterises 
this group psychometrically thus appears to be paralleled by a 
deviant personal background. 


The depressed-inhibited group is the most intelligent, is slightly 
older than Types 2 or 4, but as in Type 2, most of the members of 
the group are unmarried. They tend for the most part to be 
- diagnosed schizophrenic, and the majority is legally classified as 
mentally ill. In many respects they are similar to the members of 
the over-controlled-repressor group, in particular in the low inci- 
dence of previous criminal history. 


A majority of the psychopathic group are legally classified in the 
psychopathic disorder category, and none was diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenic. They tend to be younger than Types 1 and 3 and, like 
Type 2, most have a criminal record. The majority are married, 
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arid in all cases the victim was a member of their family. Their 
intellectual level tends to fall in the high average range. - : 

While it is tempting to draw conclusions from these inter-type 
differences, and to relate them to previous observations, it must be 
reiterated that the small numbers involved do not permit - this. ` 
However, the fact that differences do emerge suggests that ne 
- types are pea in terms of nonten behaviour. 


Discussion 


In so far as this is a virtually complete apalai of abnormal 
homicidal offenders, and the majority can be placed in one or other 
of the four groups, the-analysis can be considered to have identified 
the main personality types occurring within this area. It seems 
unlikely that any additional types: which might emerge from a 
larger group would account for more than a very small proportion 
of the total. This is not to say that other types might not appear 
. among “ non-abnormal ” murderers, but it must be noted that 
observations of surviving homicides generally suggest that ‘more - 
than ‘half reveal some form of psychological abnormality (Home 
Office Research Unit, 1961: West, 1965: Gillies, 1965), and, in 
Britain at least, about a quarter of all homicides are followed by the 
suicide of the murderer. The patients studied in this investigation 
comprise about one-quarter of all surviving homicides in England 
and Wales, and hence the types which emerge may be considered to 
have some relevance to murder in general. 

An immediate question which must be considered is he relation- 
- ship between Megargee’s dual typology and the personality types 
found in this study. The over-controlled-repressor and psycho- 
pathic types appear to display the characteristics of Megargee’s ` 
over-controlled and under-controlled types respectively. _However, 
the depressed-inhibited and - paranoid-aggressive types might _ also | 
be identified in this way. The question raised therefore is whether 
Types 2 and 3 constitute additional personality types not recognised ` 
by Megargee, or whether Types 1 and 3 on the one hand, and 2 and 
4 on the other, can be combined as ‘representing the broad categories 
of over-controlled and under-controlled offender respectively. The 
answer appears to hinge on the conception of type: ` As used here, 
personality type refers to a non-linear combination of trait variables 
in multi-dimensional terms. Megargee’ s types, on the other hand, 
can be a as occupying the extremes of a a dimension of 
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control or inhibitions against aggression. Such a dimension 
emerged as a major factor in a recent analysis of hostility and 
aggression scales (Blackburn, 1969), and of the scales used in the 
present study, the Lie scale was most saturated with this factor. As 
can be seen from Tables 2 and 3, Types 1 and 3, and 2 and 4 are 
separated into two groups by this scale. (This implies that the Lie 
scale is measuring stable personality characteristics rather than 
merely test-taking attitudes, a view consistent with findings reported 
below.) However, studies of the MMPI have revealed two further 
sources of variance which pervade the scales used here (Kassebaum 
et al., 1959: Corah, 1964), and these have been identified as neuro- 
ticism or emotionality, and introversion-extraversion or control. 
Welsh’s A and R scales measure these two dimensions, respectively. 
Again, reference to Tables 2 and 3 shows that the R scale divides the 
four groups into two pairs. It is, however, on the A scale that 
differentiation between all groups except 3 and 4 is to be found, and 
the dimension underlying this scale reflects the degree of reported 
emotional disturbance. The similarities in terms of impulse 
control and inhibitions against aggression between Types 1 and 3 
and between Types 2 and 4 therefore suggest that these two pairs 
can be identified with the two broad categories proposed by Megar- 
gee. The finding of four groups here, however, indicates that 
differentiations can be made within the over-controlled and under- 
controlled types on the basis of emotional disturbance.? 

While the MMPI profile types found in this investigation are not 
exclusive to homicides, the fact that almost half the group falls in 
the over-controlled category is consistent with the proposition that 
mild-mannered individuals commit murder. This finding is also 
- consistent with Megargee’s hypothesis that such individuals are 
likely to commit extreme aggression when they do aggress, because 
of the high level of instigation or arousal necessary to overcome 
inhibitions against aggressive behaviour.. The enduring personality 
characteristics of the offender may thus be of some importance in 
explaining the homicidal act. There is, however, an alternative 
formulation, namely that the over-controlled individual is one in 
whom aggressive habit strength as a trait is weak. A high level 
of drive or instigation would thus be necessary to energise existing 
2 The most method of determining type differences is of course multiple discriminant 

ME, a the peceni cise, Ihe FODE in cach grote are mall, such an analysis was 


not thought warran warranted. The interpretation offered here seems justifiable on the basis of what 
is known of the factor structure of MMPI scales. 
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response tendencies. A lack of available.cues as to “‘ when to stop ” 
aggressive behaviour might account for the extremes of assaultiveness 
often encountered in such individuals. This, of course, leads to 
similar predictions to the over-control hypothesis, and the present 
data are consistent with either view. 

One problem raised by this analysis is the relationship of the 
offence to enduring personality attributes and psychopathology. 
Although a substantial number of the present population do not 
see or describe themselves as psychologically deviant, nevertheless 
all are judged to manifest some form of psychological disturbance, 
and in most cases this was considered a major causal factor in their 
offence. In Megargee’s theory, however, primary emphasis is 
given to the interaction of level of instigation and personality 
characteristics of inhibition or impulse control. The latter represent 
enduring attributes or habitual ways of responding, and it is of 
interest that the R and L scales appear to be both stable and inde- 
pendent of psychopathology (Lewinsohn and Nichols, 1964: 
Lewinsohn, 1965) and, as has been described, measure the person- 
ality characteristics discussed by Megargee. 

The fact that the subjects studied here were judged to be ab- 
normal may therefore be of only partial relevance in the explanation 
of their offence. It is often suggested that a psychopathological 
condition such as psychosis or depression may lower inhibitions 
against aggressive behaviour (e.g. Neustatter, 1965). The evidence 
for this, however, appears to be entirely anecdotal, and such a 
view fails to take account of the distinction between behaviour and 
its motivational antecedents. It seems more reasonable to suppose 
that psychological disturbance will exert its greatest effect on the 
way in which situations or persons are perceived, and may in this 
way increase the instigation to aggressive behaviour. Theoretically, 
it is only when the instigation is sufficiently strong to exceed in- 
hibitions (or alternatively, when drive level is sufficient to energise 
existing response tendencies) that an act of aggression will. take 
place. The appearance of aggressive behaviour in the context of an 
habitually inhibited and unaggressive personality may thus be 
construed as an indication of the strength of instigation. Persecu- 
tory delusions, states of panic, or transient depressive reactions are 
all likely to affect the way a situation is analysed, and to influence _. 
whether or not it is seen as a source of frustration or threat. Whether”, v" 
an assault ensues under such conditions, however, seems to seo ee 
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on enduring dispositions. Among psychotic offenders, for example, 
a history of aggressive behaviour is at least partly a function of 
personality characteristics (Blackburn, 1968b). This would sug- 
gest that the offence must be seen in relation to the interaction of 
enduring personality characteristics with more transient disorder. 


In conclusion, then, the present results indicate that, among 
abnormal homicides, four main personality types predominate. 
These, however, can be considered variants of two broad categories 
of over-controlled and under-controlled offenders, differences being 
found within these types in the form and degree of psychological 
maladjustment. Non-test differences between the groups suggest 
that the typology is a meaningful one. A consideration of the 
offender’s habitual response characteristics in conjunction with 
emotional state at the time of his offence may therefore afford some 
understanding of the homicidal act. Perhaps the main finding of 
interest is that the largest single group consists of over-controlled 
individuals who see themselves as free from psychological dis- 
turbance or weakness, and who appear to be characteristically 
conforming, inhibited and unaggressive in their behaviour. Further 
research is necessary, however, to confirm whether or not this 
personality type is over-represented among murderers generally. 
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` PRE-TRIAL IMPRISONMENT: 
A LIVERPOOL STUDY 


Cuiive Daves (Liverpool)* 


The Problem of Bail 


UNTA .recently criminologists, penologists and lawyers in England 
and Wales have been surprisingly indifferent to the question of bail. 
The growth of interest in the subject in recent years seems to have 
been prompted by developments in the early 1960s in the United 
States, where the work of the Vera Institute of Justice demonstrated 
that the American system of bail (probably very much worse than 
ours in the first place) could be greatly improved. 


Yet the question is important. Every year some 30,000 un- 
convicted persons and some 20,000 persons who have been convicted 
but not sentenced are received into the jails and detention centres of 
England and Wales. In fact roughly half of those entering prisons 
are unsentenced (Home Office, 1969). Of course periods spent in 
prison on remand or on committal are shorter than periods spent 
undergoing sentence, but even so nearly a tenth of the prison popula- 
tion at any given time is composed of people awaiting trial or 
sentence. Nearly half of these untried and unsentenced prisoners 
do not return to prison under sentence: that is, they are either found 
not guilty or deemed by the court not to require imprisonment. As 
Mostyn (1964) put it, well over half a million days were spent in 
prison in 1962 by people accused of crimes for which they had not 
been tried or convicted. 


The central problem of bail is easily stated. It is desirable that 
persons accused of crime should appear to take trial, while on the 
other hand it is wrong in principle to imprison people unless sen- 
tence has been duly passed. The pros and cons of remands in 
custody and on bail, however, are wide-ranging, and far more is 
involved than this crucial (and in the last resort insoluble) clash of 
principles. 

The objections to remands in custody have been summarised by 
Zander (1967) thus: The presumption of innocence: it is unjustifiable to 


* M.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Department of Social Science, University of Liverpool. 
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imprison people who are innocent of any crime in the eyes of the law. 
The prisoner’s private life: his family and working life may be disrupted. 
Impact on prospects of acquittal: detained accused are statistically much 
more likely to be convicted than those released on bail (Home Office, 
1960), and there is some evidence that the connection is causal 
(see Ares, Rankin and Sturz, 1963; Friedland, 1965). Custody and 
pleas of guiliy: statistics also show that detained accused are more 
likely to plead guilty than those released on bail. Custody and sen- 
lence: again, the figures show that detained accused more often 
receive custodial sentences than those released on bail, and here too 
there is evidence that the relationship is causal. Detention of offenders 
not considered suitable for detention on conviction: a person may spend 
weeks or months remanded in custody when it is extremely unlikely 
that he will be given a custodial sentence. Effect on prison population: 
unsentenced prisoners form about 10 per cent. of the prison popula- 
tion, and they consume far more than their proportionate share of 
staff and administrative time and work. To Zander’s formidable 
list, three other objections may perhaps be added: The humane 
consideration : imprisonment while awaiting trial or sentence, although 
of relatively short duration, is more distressing and anxiety-producing 
than imprisonment under sentence. Interference with prison regime : 
unconvicted prisoners are entitled to various privileges, and, for 
this and other reasons, present special problems to prison admini- 
strators: they are, for example, in a better position than prisoners 
undergoing sentence to attempt smuggling and the bribery of offi- 
cers. Persons sentenced to “‘ training’: young persons sentenced to 
borstal are intended to undergo a period of rehabilitative training, 
not mere confinement: it is unhelpful to spend the all-important 
early weeks in the almost completely negative atmosphere of a 
remand wing or remand centre. 


We should not fail to consider the advantages of remands in 
custody, which may similarly be summarised: Guaranteed appearance 
of the accused: his appearance to take his trial is ensured (almost) 
beyond a peradventure. Prevention of crime: the defendant who is in 
custody cannot commit further offences. The process of justice: it is 
less easy for a jailed defendant to tamper with witnesses or interfere 
with the prosecution. Assistance to the police: if a defendant is 
guilty, his apparently greater readiness to “crack” and plead 
guilty if remanded in custody may be reckoned an advantage. 
Protection of the accused: in some cases the accused will actually be 
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better off in prison, as, for example, where he is homeless, threatened 
by accomplices or charged with an offence carrying popular stigma. 
Punitive effect: the punitive use of remands in custody is dishonest and 
illegal,’ but it can be argued that it has the merit of exposing the 
offender to a short taste of confinement without the life-long stigma 
associated with a custodial sentence. Reports: a person remanded 
for reports may receive a more thorough examination in prison, 
especially at one of the large and well-equipped remand centres— 
though doctors and social workers often find observation of a person 
“in the open,” in his ordinary environment, more useful. 


The Law’s Provisions 


The law relating to bail gives magistrates a very free hand—and very 
little practical guidance. The paramount consideration is said to 
be “ whether the accused will appear to take his trial,” and this test 
is to be applied by reference to certain specific considerations, such 
as the seriousness of the charge and the defendant’s previous criminal 
record (Archbold, 1966, paras. 201 et seq.). The rules, in fact, 
require the justices to make a prediction about the future—notori- 
ously a hazardous undertaking. In practice bail hearings are 
normally very brief (in a study by Zander (1967) hearings were 
found to average just over two minutes) and a court cannot possibly 
address itself properly to the question in so short a space of time. 


There is little evidence as to the factors that do influence magis- 
trates in their bail decisions (see section 4, below), but the general 
impression is that the attitude of the police is the most important 
factor in practice. It is clearly unconstitutional and wrong in 
principle that the police should have (or even seem to have) de 
Jacto power to decide whether a person goes to prison or remains at 
liberty. 

The Criminal Justice Act 1967, section 18, imposed certain 
restrictions on the power of magistrates to withhold bail, but a 
grant of bail is mandatory only in one case, where a person charged 
with a summary offence is committed for trial on indictment—a fairly 
rare occurrence. The provisions of the section are in any case 
ringed with conditions and provisos. All of the alleged house- 
breakers seen in the study under discussion might have been de- 
tained for the entire period between arrest and sentence had the 
Act then been in force. We should not, it is true, overlook the 

1 R. v. Rose (1898), 67 L.J.Q.B.(N.S.), 289. See Davies (1970). 
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“ declaratory ” effect of the legislation: Parliament has indicated 
its desire that a higher proportion of defendants be allowed bail, 
and statutes sometimes have a wider effect than a strict construction 
of their words would indicate. The Act became effective in 
January 1968 (after the completion of the Liverpool study) and it is 
too early yet to say what impact it is having on the number of those 
remanded in custody. Impressions are that the effect is negligible 
or non-existent: indeed it has been suggested that section 18 is 
actually proving counter-effective, by setting out cases in which bail 
may be refused and'so drawing the attention of magistrates to those 
grounds for refusal. 


Objects, Method and Scope of the Liverpool Study 
The project was designed to throw light on three questions: (1) What 
factors do in practice influence bail decisions? (2) Can more defen- 
dants safely be allowed bail? and (3) Are accused persons in fact 
adversely affected by being remanded in custody? 

The method used was to interview 418 Liverpool men, aged 
between 17 and 30, charged with breaking and entering offences 
(since 1968, burglary) in 1967, 218 of whom were remanded in 
custody and 200 released on bail. The “jailed” men were all 
those sent to Risley Remand Centre, Warrington, Lancs., by 
Liverpool Magistrates’ Court during the fieldwork phase, and they 
were interviewed at the centre. The “ bailed” were selected 
randomly each week from the court’s rolls, and were interviewed 
at their homes. Those (of both groups) who were acquitted or 
given a non-custodial sentence were interviewed for a second time 
after the determination of their cases. 

Unfortunately the two groups thus selected did not constitute 
conveniently discrete groups which could be used for all the purposes 
of the study. Of the 218 men initially detained, 107, or nearly 
half, subsequently spent a period on bail. Of the 200 initially 
released on bail, 23 subsequently spent a period prior to sentence in 
custody. It was therefore necessary to scrutinise each man’s 
progress from arrest to final disposal, making the following divisions: 
(1) those jailed or bailed at their initial appearance in court: this 
test was used in examining the factors that influence magistrates in 
their bail decisions; (2) those who spent any appreciable time 
(operationally defined as three clear days) in custody and those who 
did not: this was the test used to consider whether more defendants 
could safely be allowed bail, and to examine the possible adverse 
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effects of detention on domestic and working life; (3) those in custody 
and on bail at the time of the plea and/or verdict: this was clearly the 
appropriate test to apply in considering the possible effects of deten- 
tion on pleas and verdicts; (4) those in custody and on bail at the 
time when sentence was passed. 

Re-grouping the original samples according to these divisions 
added considerably to the complexity of the study, but no other 
method would have been appropriate. 

The questionnaire form used was based on that used in operating 
the Manhattan Bail Scheme in the United States (set out in full in an 
article by Ares, Rankin and Sturz, 1963). Slight modifications were 
made to take account of different conditions in the two countries 
and to elicit information not required for determining eligibility 
for release on bail but required for the other purposes of the study. 
Veracity was tested by comparison with information contained in, 
e.g. criminal record files and prison records: discrepancies were 
few—suspected burglars, it would seem, are honest informants. 

The total failure rate was 7/425. One man refused to be 
interviewed, three could not be traced, two were traced but could 
not be seen and one was discarded because he secured bail by 
giving a false name and was later detained not as a suspected house- 
breaker but as one who had entered falsely into a recognisance. The 
men were friendly and co-operative interviewees: at least 37 of the 
original bailed sample telephoned after being left a short, polite 
letter. Much time and expense could have been saved by seeing 
the men in the cells before court, but the programme of home 
visits, although not strictly necessary for the purposes of the project, 
permitted one to get closer insight into the lives and problems of the 
men (see Davies, 1970). 

The scope of a single-handed two-year project is obviously 
limited, and this must be borne in mind in assessing the weight to 
be given to its findings. Had time and resources been available 
it would have been satisfying to see larger numbers of men and to 
attempt to construct matched samples of jailed and bailed accused. 
In particular, three important limitations should be noticed: (1) 
The study is limited to Liverpool, which may not be typical of 
England and Wales in general. (2) It is limited to youths and 
youngish men charged with breaking and entering offences. (3) 
It is limited to 1967, the last year before the Criminal Justice Act 
1967 came into operation. 
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Factors Influencing Bail Determination 

For the purpose of attempting to elucidate factors distinguishing the 
bailed and the jailed, the comparison made was between those 
allowed bail and those remanded in custody on their first appearance 
in court. Fifty of the jailed group of 218 originally selected men 
were, for various reasons, excluded for the purpose of making this 
comparison. Nineteen of them were remanded or committed in 
custody only after spending a period on bail: in their cases the 
initial determination had been for bail. In 31 cases the magistrates 
were bound by rules of law or practice to withhold bail: these 31 
were composed of eleven absconders from approved schools or 
borstals, nine who had no address in the area or refused to give one, 
six who were army absentees (who are, in practice, always remanded. 
in custody), three who were first committed in custody for sentence 
at the Crown Court (and in 1967 could only be committed in 
custody), one who was already serving a. prison sentence and one 
who was already in custody on a previous charge. In attempting to 
discover why bail is refused in some cases and allowed in others, a 
comparison can usefully be made only in those cases where the 
magistrates had a real (and not merely theoretical) choice. 

This part of the study, then, was based on a straightforward 
comparison between 168 of the detained men and the entire original 
bailed group of 200. Factors taken for comparison were: (1) The 
nature of the offence: all of the men were charged with house-breaking 
and kindred offences, but four divisions could be made according to 
(a) the type of premises attacked, i.e. dwelling-houses and other 
premises, the former being a more serious offence: (b) completion 
of the crime, i.e. house-breaking and larceny (the full offence) and 
attempted house-breaking or “ house-breaking with intent,” the 
latter two offences being less serious: (c) value of property stolen, 
ie. whether the property allegedly stolen was worth more or less 
than £50: and (d) modus operandi, i.e. whether the raid was of the 
“smash and grab” type or a properly organised break-in. (2) 
The number of charges: prima facie a man facing multiple charges 
seems a worse bail risk than one facing only a single charge. (3) 
Age: the men were divided according to whether they were above 
or below the age of 25. (4) Time spent in the area: those born in the 
Merseyside area were divided from: those born elsewhere. (5) 
Legal representation: only two of the 418 men were represented at the 
initial bail hearing and both secured bail: the division made was 
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between those represented at any stage in the proceedings and those 
who were not. (6) Residence: those living with wives, parents or 
other family members were divided from those who were not. (7) 
Family: here divisions were made (a) between the married and the 
single (or divorced) and (b) among the married men, between those 
who had dependent children and those who had not. (8) Occupa- 
tion: here also two divisions were made (a) between those who were 
employed at the time of arrest and those who were not and (b) 
between those who were unskilled workers (Registrar-General’s 
social class V) and others. (9) Criminal record: those with previous 
convictions were divided from those without. (10) Education: here 
the division was between those who left school at 15 and those who 
continued beyond that age. 


In all these respects the jailed and bailed groups were far more 
similar than might have been expected. The fifteen factors are 
ranked according to the size of the percentage differences between 
the two groups in Table 1—which provides, incidentally, an 
indication of the kind of person that an alleged house-breaker in 
Liverpool is likely to be. Percentage differences are a somewhat 
crude guide to the relative significance of the various factors, but 
the usual tests of statistical significance are not properly applicable 
to samples gathered in the way described. 


TABLE I 
Comparison between jatled and bailed groups 


m a 


Rank F 
1 g) Previous conviction(s) 73 23 
2 ? a)) Single or divorced 65 17 
3 I D) ised break-in 90 73 17 
4 b)) No children* a 7 13 
à 6 ot living with family I 3 18 
3 Age under 25 go 7 12 
7 2) Two or more es 2 15 12 
8 as) Pr valued over £50T Ps 3 11 
9 8(a)) Unemployed 7 5 9 
10 4) Not born in area 10 2 8 
1 R) Dwelling-house case 27 20 7 
12 I Crime completed 70 65 5 
13 10) Left school at 1 85 go 5 
14 8(a)) Unskilled worker gt 88 3 
15 5) No legal representation 58 59 l 
* i.e. among those who were married, divorced or legally separated: N = 34 jailed, 76 bailed. 
ł i.e. among those charged with the complete crime of house-breaking and larceny: N = 118 
jailed, 1g0 bailed. 


Number of previous convictions, as might have been expected, 
was the factor most strongly distinguishing the two groups. It also 
seems to matter whether a man is married and has children and 
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whether he is alleged to have committed a smash and grab raid or a 
“ proper breaking job.” Whether or not he lives with his family, 
his age, the number of charges brought against him and the value 
of the property alleged to be stolen are also relatively important. 
The other factors show less marked differences between the two 
groups. 

This section of the study, however, was its least satisfactory part: 
indeed it was not a primary object of the project, and seemed worth 
attempting only because the study entailed the collection of fairly 
detailed information about the two groups, and a comparison of the 
groups was virtually invited. It is unsatisfactory because it is 
incomplete. The groups were almost certainly additionally dis- 
tinguished in other respects. Among other factors that may have 
influenced the magistrates, but which could not be examined in the 
course of the project, are: (1) the personal appearance and de- 
meanour of the accused in court; (2) whether he assisted the police; 
(3) the strength of police opposition to bail and (4) the strength of 
the prosecution case. These and other factors (such as the identity 
of the magistrate) would have to be considered by any investigator 
seeking to find the real distinctions between cases in which bail is 
refused and those in which it is allowed. 


“Can More Defendants Safely Be Allowed Bail? 


This question was examined by computing the Manhattan Bail 
Scheme scores of the men who were detained. The scheme was 
pioneered in the early 1960s by the Vera Institute of Justice and, 
since 1964, it has been in actual use in New York and other American 
cities and states. Accounts of its development and use have been 
published in the United States by Ares, Rankin and Sturz (1963) 
and in England by Zander (1967). Briefly, it is designed to test 
a person’s eligibility for bail by evaluating the strength of his 
“ community roots.” Defendants are interviewed before they 
appear in court, the information they supply is checked, and points 
are awarded according to the scale shown in Table 2. If a suspect 
scores five points or more and has an address in the area, he is 
prima facie eligible for bail. 

The scheme has been found to -work well in fiance and 
received, after initial misgivings, the thorough approval of the police 
and the judiciary in New York. It.is claimed that its use has 
enabled four times as many accused persons to be released on bail, 
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TABLE 2 
Manhattan Bail Scheme: The Point Score System 
A. Tiri speni in area Points 
en or more 1 
pee 
Lives with family member and has weekly contact with other family members 3 
Lives with family member or has weekly contact with other family members 2 
Lives with non-family person 1 
G. Residence (In area: not on and off) 
Present residence one year or more 3 
Present residence six months or present and prior one year 2 
Present residence four months or present and prior six months I 
D. loymeni 
t job one year or more 3 
Present job four months or present and prior six months 2 


Current job or receipt of unemployment benefit or welfare or supported by family 


or savings 
E. Criminal record 

No previous convictions 2 

One misdemeanour conviction I 

Two misdemeanours or one felony conviction o 

Three or more misdemeanour convictions or two or more felony convictions —i 
F. Discretion 

Pregnancy, old age, poor health or attending school 1 
while the rate of “ bail-jumping ” has dropped Gon 3 per cent. 
to 1-6 per cent. (Zander, 1967). Conditions in the United States 
and England, of course, are different, but there seems no reason why 
the “ community roots” tested by the scheme should not make a 
person a good bail risk here as in America. The objective and 
easily-applied points scheme, tried over several years’ use, was clearly 
a better indicator of “ bail-worthiness ” than any other that could 
be devised for the purpose of testing the actual decisions made by the 
magistrates. 

Scores were calculated from questionnaires completed at 
interviews, most of the information recorded being verifiable from 
other sources. The scores of the 241 men detained at any time 
before sentence are set out in Table 3, together with those of the men 
who were not detained at any time, for comparison. 

We see that no fewer than 207, or 85 per cent. of the detained 
men had scores indicating that they qualified for release on bail. 
This is a remarkable finding: if the Liverpool men were representa- 
tive of pre-trial detainees throughout the country, it would seem 
that some 40,000 to 45,000 persons are being needlessly imprisoned 
without sentence every year. 

Another noticeable feature of Table 3 is the proportion of 
detained men scoring more than five points—just over half scored 
seven points or more, and so were not merely good risks but very 
good risks, according to the Manhattan criteria. Seven points is 
in fact the median score of the detainees, their mean score being 6-3. 
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TABLE 3 
Manhattan Bail Scoras of 418 Alleged House-Breakers 
Score Failed Bailed 
No. % No. % 
12) o o 7 4 
1 5 2 12 7 
10 5 2 17 10 
2 “Paw” 17 7 785% 22 12 798% 
go 12 30 17 
l; : 27 53 
60 25 22 12 
5 24 10 II 
4 1I 5 3 _ 2 
3 II 5 o o 
2 }* Fail” 2 1 P15% o o p2% 
1 7 3 o o 
o I — o o 
—1 2 1 o o 
Totals Q4I 100 197 | 100 


One hundred and eleven of the 241 detainees were imprisoned for 
the whole period between arrest and final disposal. The scores of 
these 111 men were lower (median 6, mean 5-7), but even so 85, 
or 77 per cent., of them scored five points or more, suggesting that 
they need not have been detained at all. 


Most points were scored for time spent in the area, family ties aad 
stability of residence. Relatively few points were scored for em- 
ployment and “ discretion,” while points for criminal records were, 
overall, in minus quantities. This suggests that the magistrates 
gave too little weight to the former factors, found in American 
experience to be important. 


The Vera Institute emphasises that a points score is not an 
absolute indicator, but merely a recommendation or guide to the 
magistrates. There may be situations where a man is not a good 
risk even though he has a good points score. It was partly with this 
consideration in mind that certain “ special categories ” of un- 
sentenced prisoners were isolated for separate study in the research 
project. Of course there can be no such thing as an exhaustive 
list of such categories, because every bail determination case is 
individual and poses its own special problems. The cases selected 
were those of 110 of the 241 detainees who either were first detained 
other than on remand between hearings by the justices or were 
known to belong to a category presenting particular problems. 

Under the first. head were twenty-two men first detained on 
being committed.to the Crown Court for sentence (who, in 1967, 
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had to be committed in custody); two first detained on being com- 
mitted for trial; twenty-six first detained on being remanded for 
medical or probation reports; and two who were first detained on 
being remanded between Crown Court hearings. 

Under the second head there were twelve who had been offered 
bail with a surety but found no surety; eleven absconders from 
approved schools or borstals; ten who were already on bail on a 
previous charge; eight who had no address in the area or were 
unwilling to state their addresses; seven whose addresses were 
unacceptable to the police; six army absentees (who, incidentally, 
became absentees only because of arrest!) ; two who were known to 
have failed to surrender to bail on a previous occasion; one who was 
already serving a prison sentence and one who was already remanded 
in custody on a previous charge. 

Separate discussion of all these categories of unsentenced prisoner 
is beyond the scope of this article, but the Manhattan scores of the 
men concerned are indicated in Table 4. Of the whole group of 
110, 91, or 83 per cent., scored five points or more, a figure not 
dissimilar from that of the detained sample as a whole. (The mean 
and median scores of the 110 were, respectively, 6-3 and 7, as in 
the overall detained sample.) It follows that the inclusion of these 
cases in the detained sample did not significantly affect the score 
of the sample as a whole. 


TABLE 4 
Manhattan Bail Scores of Men in Thirteen “ Special Categories” 
No. in No achieving Mean 

Categ Category pass” score score 
Committed for sentence : 22 20 6-4 
Committed for trial 2 1 55 
Committed for reports 26 24 7:2 
Judge’s remands 2 2 9 
No surety 12 11 6-3 
Absconders II 9 5.5 
Already on bail 10 9 22 
No ad in area 8 4 45 

unacceptable 4 -3 
Army absentee 5 §3 
Previously broke bail Q I 4-5 

sentence I o 
Already in custody I 1 i 


It seems that rules of law and practice (and even informal 
customs) develop whereby refusal of bail is almost automatic in 
certain classes of case. All of these categories require special 
consideration, but it cannot be said that a remand or committal in 
custody is desirable or necessary in all the cases: indeed the good 
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Manhattan scores of the men in some of these categories indicate 
that the majority of them would have been good bail risks. 


The Effects of Pre-Trial Detention 
The total effect of a period of detention on a person’s life is doubtless 
complex, but this part of the study was restricted to five areas of 
inquiry. It was hypothesised that, as compared with men allowed 
bail, the detainees would more often (a) plead guilty, (b) if pleading 
not guilty, be convicted, (c) receive custodial sentences, (d) lose 
their jobs and (e) lose their homes. . > 

To establish such correlations is not to establish the existence of 
causal connections. An alternative explanation, for ‘example, is 
that accused persons with bad previous records are likely to be 
refused bail and are also likely to be convicted, receive custodial 
sentences, and so on: and, as we have seen, the detained men 
tended to have worse records than the bailed. For satisfactory 
exploration of these areas, a fairly large-scale study using “ mat- 
ched ” bailed and jailed accused would be required. Studies of 
this kind have been attempted in the U.S.A. (Ares, Rankin and 
Sturz, 1963) and Canada (Friedland, 1965), as mentioned earlier. 
In the Liverpool survey, where numbers were small, there was no 
possibility of “ matching ” and this part of the study was undertaken 
to find out whether a relatively small sample of British accused 
persons on remand would fare in the way that the previous trans- 
atlantic studies suggested that they would. ; 

However, it was possible to extract from the original groups of 
jailed and bailed accused smaller and more homogeneous groups for 
the purposes of comparison. The first, labelled group “ A,” was 
composed of all the youths aged over 17 and under 21, living with 
their parents, having two or more previous convictions, and having 
lived in the area for three years or more. The second, group “ B,” 
were men aged over 21 but under 25, living either- with their 
parents or with their wives in their own homes, having two or more 
previous convictions, and having lived in the area for three years or 
more. 121 of the total sample (76 of the original jailed group and 
45 of the original bailed group).complied with the requirements of 
group A and 72 (37 jailed, 35 bailed) with those of group B. 

This somewhat unsophisticated attempt at something approach- 
ing “ matching ” certainly leaves much to be desired, but it repre- 
sents the best that can be done within the confines of a small study, 
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and does increase the number of constants in the groups being 
compared. 


(a) Pleas: 114 of the men were in custody at the time of pleading 
and 300 were at liberty (four did not enter pleas.) They pleaded 
as follows: 


Jailed Bailed 
No. % No. % 
Guilty as charged 95 83 206 
Not guilty, or guilty to a 
uced charge 19 17 94 31 
In groups A and B the pleas were: 
Jailed Bailed 
Plea No. % No. % 
Guilty as charged 50 88 gz 6 
ilty, or guilty to a 
charge 7 12 42 gI 


The differences are striking. Both among the sample as a whole and 
(even more markedly) in the selected, more homogeneous, sub- 
groups, a far higher proportion of jailed than bailed defendants 
pleaded guilty. The first hypothesis was thus strongly supported. 


(b) Verdicts: Verdicts were passed on 85 of the men: 17 of them 
were in custody and 68 at liberty at the time of the verdict. They 
fared as follows: 


Jailed Bailed 
ca Verdict No, % No. % 
ilty as charged 1 2 
Not guilty, or guilty of a 3 9 3 s 
uced charge 24 36 53 


In groups A and B the position was: 


Failed Basled 
na No. % No. % 
Guilty as charg 6 86 18 53 
Ne E EE or gaily ofa 
I 14 16 47 


Numbers are necessarily smaller here but within the smaller 
numbers differences between the jailed and the bailed are even 
greater than in the area of pleas. As was hypothesised, a much 
greater proportion of the detainees was convicted. 


(c) Sentences: A simple division into custodial and non-custodial 
sentences was adopted, the former being widely defined to include 
every form of sentence or order which results in deprivation of 
liberty. 382 men were sentenced. The distribution was: 


Jailed Bailed 
Sentence No. % No. % 
Custodial — 97 56 81 9 
Non-custodial 75 44 129 I 
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In the sub-groups the position was: 
Jailed Bailed 
M i ae oe: 
Non-custodial ; 25 gI 48 l 49 


Here too the hypothesis was ; strongly EE a emaki 
higher proportion of the men remanded in iod (than of the men 
on bail) received custodial sentences. 

In regard to the first three hypotheses, it should be remembered 
that the disadvantageous position of detainees at each of the three 
separate stages of plea, verdict and sentence operates cumulatively: 
if a person pleads guilty he cannot be acquitted: only if he pleads 
guilty or is convicted can he be sent to prison. Thus plea, verdict 
and sentence may be viewed às a series of sieves, each operating to 
make it more likely that the defendant who is refused bail will 
ultimately find himself serving a sentence. 


(d) Jobs: 227 of the men (98 detained at some e period, 129 on 
bail throughout) returned to society after being acquitted or receiving 
a non-custodial sentence. They were seen as soon as practicable 
after the determination of their cases and asked whether their 
occupational position had changed: since the bac interview. The 
position was : 


Job a No. ae 7 - No. oe & 7 
Tob gained one 3o. i = de 
Bm paa BO cn en jes 
The men in groups A and B fared as follows : 

Job ; A % ee % l 
ee Tr Good” E- ae 10 ee 
Job lost ‘Bad ” & 6 34% 3 75 16% 


As expected, a higher proportion.of the bailed men appeared in 
the “ good ” categories, having either retained their position or, still 
better, actually gained a job. But the differences are relatively 
small in the whole sample (5 per cent. difference between the jailed 
and the bailed in the “ good ” categories): in the sub-groups 
differences are more pronounced, but numbers here are smaller, 
and in any case deductions cannot be confidently drawn from the 
performance of the sub-groups where it does not conform fairly 
closely to that of the total sample for, if differences in groups A and 
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B are relatively large, then differences in the remainder of the total 
sample must be smaller pro tanto. . 


The four-fold classification used seems somewhat unrealistic 
when it is remembered that two-thirds of the men were unemployed 
when.arrested: for them, being in the “same” category merely 
meant that they were out of work both before and after trial. A 
somewhat different picture emerges when we examine separately 


the position of the 102 men who were employed at the time of arrest: 


Jailed Bailed ` 

Job No. % No. % 

Sam - u Good ” 2r- 53 - 42 68 
Diment Le Bag", 4 salem i ° 18 21933% 


The difference between the jailed and bailed is more pronounced 
than iù the whole sample, and a larger proportion of both is 
found in the “ bad ” categories. (Even so, the rate of occupational 
disturbance is pleasingly low, considering that all these men appeared 
in court on a serious criminal charge and that so many of them speni 
several weeks in custody.) 


` The hypothesis, then, is supported by the findings, but not 
strongly. 
(e) Residence: Here the simple test adopted was whether the men 


had changed their addresses or not over the remand period. Among 
the total sample the position was: 


Failed Bailed f 

Address ae: %, No. % 

7 7 119 92 

Different . 22 22 : 10 8 


The distribution in groups A and Bis set out below: 


Address Jailed Bailed 
No. & No. ` % 
Same 34 7 41 ` 
Different 5 13 5 II 


It will be seen that the hypothesis receives support from the 
figures for the whole sample (more than twice the proportion of 
jailed men changed their addresses) but not from those in groups A 
and B (where the proportions changing addresses are almost 
identical). More notable than the differences between jailed and 
bailed, in fact, is the relatively, high incidence of changed addresses 
among the overall sample, having regard to the strong residential 
ties noticed earlier. i 


. The last hypothesis, then, is weakly supported. | 
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Summary: The first three hypotheses, that detained accused are 
more likely to plead guilty, to be convicted and to be given custodial 
sentences, were supported fairly strongly by the study. The last 
two hypotheses, that detained accused are more likely to lose their 
jobs and their homes, received weaker support. 


Additional Notes 


One cannot meet a large number. of alleged house-breakers in their 
“ time of trouble,” often in their own homes and in the presence of 
their families, usually for discussions that extended far beyond com- 
pleting the project questionnaire, without developing an interest in 
their lives and problems that goes beyond the confines of a structured, 
research proj ect. A briefsummary is given of some of the miscellany 
of impressions gained and points of interest that arose during the 
course of the survey. 

(a) The men, even those remanded in custody, showed much less 
interest than expected in the question of bail in general. 

(b) There was widespread and apparently deep-felt.. hostility 
towards the police as such: one-tenth of-the men made specific 
allegations of police misconduct, although this was not invited by 
the questionnaire or the interview. 

(c) There was also widespread criticism of the courts: ‘many men 
said that they had been denied an HENS to PA at bail 
hearings. 

(d) The majority of the men lived i in extreme poverty,- mostly 
in the “ inner ring ” area of the city and in the new housing estates 
at the periphery: with few exceptions, the only “ decent ” homes 
visited were those where the accused man lived with his parents. 

(e) Very few of the men exhibited any guilt or remorse, or (in 
the case of those who said they were innocent) outrage at being 
accused of the crime: house-breaking was usually discussed in 
morally neutral terms. 

(£) Risley Remand Centre attracted bitter censure almost uni- 
versally, mainly, it seems, because of its distance from Liverpool, 
its isolation and its transit-camp atmosphere. (No complaints 
were made about its staff.) 

(g) Many of the men said that they believed they had been 
remanded in custody for punitive reasons. 

(h) Some 18 per cent. of the men said that they were drunk or 
“ had been drinking ” at the time of the alleged offence. 
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(i) The mean period of time between arrest and disposal for the 
whole sample was 45 days: it was 28 days for those who spent the 
whole period in custody, 46 days for those who spent the whole 
` period on bail, and for those.who spent part of the period in custody 
and part on bail 159 days (183 in cody and 41 on bail), 


Conclustons 
The principal findings of the project were that: 
(a) Far more accused panions are being remanded] in custody 
than need be; and 


(b) it appears to be SERSA disadvantageous to them to be 
so detained: ; 
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CRIME AND PERSONALITY: ITEM ANALYSIS. OF 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES: - ` 

Syst B. G. Eysencx* and H. J. Evsencxt (London) 

Introduction _ o 
In a preceding article Eysenck.and Eysenck (1970) have outlined 
the three-factor theory linking personality and criminal. behaviour, 
and have published evidence in support of the hypothesis that 
criminals, in comparison with non-criminals, are characterised _by 
high scores on the psychoticism (P), extraversion (E), and neuro- 
ticism (N) scales of a new questionnaire constructed, validated and 
standardised by the writers (Eysenck and Eysentk, 1968, 1969). . It 
was argued in this paper that scale scores may not always reveal all 
the important information contained in a set of comparisons, and 
that an analysis of all the individual itenis, comparing experimental 
and control groups, might throw some, additional light on the 
problems concerned., The- present article presents such a com- 
parison, using the same information employed in our -preceding 

paper, but analysing items instead of scales. 

Obvious though the suggestion of using items in ‘comparing 
criminals and normals may be, only one study has come to hand 
which has in fact employed this technique. The study in question 
was conducted by Sanocki (i969), who used the short form of the 
M.P.I. (Eysenck, 1958) on eighty-four Polish prisoners and 337 
Polish- controls, matched for age, education and social class. 
Criminals were found to be significantly more extraverted (p <0-01), 
and non-significantly more neurotic. Only 14 per cent. of con- 
trols were 1 S.D. above the mean for E, but 44 per cent. of criminals. 
Out of the twelve questions in the inventory, significant differ- 
ences were observed in five; thrée of these are measures of E, two 
of N. Criminals said “ Yes” more frequéntly to the following 
questions: Do you like plenty of excitement and bustle around 
you? Are you rather lively? Can you usually let yourself go and 


* Senior Lecturer, , Dept. of Prychology, Institute of Psyèhiatry , University of London. 

t Ph.D., D.Sc., Profesor, Institue of Prgchiatry, Univeriity of London. 

1 We are indebted to the permission to test prisoners; most of the , a 
in » was carriod oùt | prisan to whom we to 
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enjoy yourself at a gay party? Would you call yourself tense or 
“ highly strung’? Controls said “ Yes ” more frequently to the 
following question: Do you ‘suffer from sleeplessness? (This last 
difference is in a direction contrary to hypothesis.) It is interesting 
to note that the item: Do you like mixing with people? did not 
differentiate significantly between the groups; this is in agreement 
with the hypothesis put forward in the preceding article to the 
effect that it is the impulsivity aspect of extraversion, rather than 
the sociability aspect, which differentiates criminals from controls. | 


Sanocki’s results are not dissimilar to those reported in our 
previous paper, except that they are more clear-cut and significant 
with respect to E, and less so with respect to N. In part this may 
be due to the fact that different types of prisoners in his study were 
found to differ significantly with respect to their inventory scores; 
thus differences in the composition of the two groups of criminals 
could account for these ‘incongruities.*» Sanocki also found that 
prisoners’ behaviour in prison correlated significantly with E; 
extraverts offended significantly more frequently against prison 
rules. He does not report item analyses for these additional 
findings. 


The Tiigi 


It will be remembered ‘that, a specially. constructed personality 
inventory (the P.I.) was administered to 603 male prisoners with a 
mean age of 22-1 years; it was also administered to three control 
groups. Group A consisted of 532 male non-prisoners, all married 
and contacted through a random sampling .of groups of school 
children who.were asked to obtain the co-operation of their parents 
for a project unconnected with the present investigation; this 
is a fairly representative group of the general population, except for 
age (mean age 44-6 years) and for the obvious exclusion of un- 
married and childless males. Group B consisted of 423 university 
students with a mean age-similar to that of the criminals, but-of 
course somewhat higher social class. membership, -and higher 
EE eal Beate E E E A E be dance f criminals, 
viz th those i im risoned for theft (n = 19) robbery mags and murder (n Sa “Most extra- 
e first group (77 per cent. above the mean); the second group was significantly 
ee o. ony less extraverted (36 per cent. above the mean). The murderers were the most intro- 
d group of all, with four out of six having introverted scores. The numbers are of course 
saal, and the results require replication before they can be accepted as being in any sense 
representative; nevertheless they are of some interest in opening up this particular area of investi- 
gation. 
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intelligence. Group. C consisted of 185 industrial apprentices, 
aged 17-9 years on average; all students and apprentices were male. 
None of these groups is ideal as a control group; it was hoped that 
the possibility of multiple comparisons would make up for the defects 
of any single group. In interpreting the results, it should therefore 
be remembered that Group A is older and more settled; hence its 
members are likely to be somewhat more introverted, and less high ` 
on N and P, than would be a random sample of young males. 
Students are known to be rather high on N, and possibly somewhat 
lower on E, than a random-sample. Apprentices, being the 
youngest group, are known to be exceptionally high on E, and 
possibly somewhat lower on N than a random group. 

The inventory used consists of eighty questions; it is reproduced 
in the appendix in order to make possible a meaningful discussion of 
individual questions. Several factor analyses were done on the 
inter-correlations between these items, using a variety of different 
populations from whom results were available; these guided us in 
selecting items to make up the P, E and N scales. Three items had 
reasonably high loadings on more than one scale, and were accord- 
ingly scored for two scales. The key used is given with the inventory 
in the Appendix, so as to make replication of this research possible. 


: Results 
The best way: of discussing results is perhaps by taking in turn the 
items measuring the three main factors with which the inventory 
is concerned. We shall start with P. (Table 1 sets out -the per- 
centage “ Yes ” replies of the four groups.) It is clear that for most 
of these items there is a marked difference in the predicted direction 
between criminals and all three control groups; this applies to 
questions 3, 9, 15, 21, 24, 34, 37, 41, 43, 47, 51, and 68; these hardly 
call for an extended discussion. More interesting perhaps is a 
consideration of why the remaining items fail to differentiate. Four 
items (5, 13, 26, 39) are rather similar; théy deal with hurting people 
and animals. Possibly prisoners give conventional answers to these 
questions; it is known from unpublished work with a Lie scale that 
prisoners-tend to-have high-Lie scale scores, and these four questions 
perhaps resemble: Lie scale score items in some respects. This 
may also be true of item 19 (Did you love your mother?) ; prisoners. 
may be reluctant to admit something so obviously frowned upon by 
society. Item 32. (Would you take drugs?) is similar to item 19.in 
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that it calls for a response which is clearly unconventional, to say 
the least, and singles the respondent out as abnormal. Item 45 
has loadings both on P (negative) and on N (positive); these two 
tendencies may cancel out in prisoners who are supposed to be high 
on both P and N. Items 55, 62, 71, 74, and 79 also do not differ- 
entiate, and here again there is some reason to suggest that they may 
resemble Lie scale items in that they ask for conventional modes of 
reply. It should of course be emphasised that the hypotheses 
outlined above must be regarded as nothing more than ad hoc 
suggestions for future investigation; thus the inclusion of a Lie 
scale would make possible the testing of our hypothesis that some 
of the P items are not endorsed by prisoners in the appropriate 
direction because of their similarity to L items. 


TABLE I 


Items on the P scale: Percentage of keyed answers for control and prisoner groups 


Item Controls 
A B Cc D 
3 11:24 7°33 5°41 13°31 
5 4 9°93 4 5°49 
9 13°86 15° 10°27 47°25 
13 14°98 27 aoa 19°19 
15 ‘05 11:95 10- 27°29 
—19 93°63 88-89 g6+76 8b. 
2i 11°99 9 “73 26-62 
24 23°97 19'15 "49 67-22 
- 98-50 go'31 89:73 94°18 
32 1°12 26-00 -03 16-64 
—34 93°26 go-3r daa 78-70 
37 22°66 13°00 16-22 58-24 
—39 94°5 i 89' 19 g0°3 
4i 3°5 i {i 9° 
43 5°43 eS ne 21'985 
—45 51°87 71-63 “3 57°70 
—47 97°19 95°98 99° go- 
5x 1105 13°00 22°16 43°26 
35 95°69 73°76 91°35 93°51 
29°59 33°33 3o: I 25°79 
—68 gn. ce "65 82.9 
-71 76 73° 83°24 KA 
—74 38°58 "34 48°11 "75 
79 21°16 37°59 54°59 26-12 


Scores on N seem to fall into two fairly clear-cut categories— 
some items differentiate very well between criminals and controls, 
others if anything show the criminals inferior with respect to N. A 
consideration of the items in question may throw some light on this 
problem. Items differentiating well are the following: 22 (Worry 
about things should not have said or done); 35 (Troubled about 
feelings of guilt); 38 (Tense or highly strung); 50 (Palpitations or 
thumping of heart); 61 (Worries about awful things that might 
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happen) ; 70 (Nervous person) ; 78 (Worries about health). To these 
might be added, although with rather less confidence, the following 
items: 10 (Moods go up and down); 14 (Feels just miserable for no 
good reason); 25 (Feelings rather easily hurt); and 46 (Ideas run 
through head). The non-differentiating items are: 1 (Long for 
excitement)—this is also an E item; 2 (Needs understanding friends 
to cheer up); 18 (Suddenly feel shy); 28 (Sometimes energetic, 
sometimes sluggish) ; 31 (Daydreams) ; 42 (Thinks he could have done 
better); 58 (Irritable); 60 (Different thoughts come into mind); 73 
(Easily hurt); and 76 (Feelings of inferiority). It is possible to 
suggest the hypothesis that items which differentiate criminals from 
controls are of an autonomic type, i.e. referring to direct manifesta- 
tions of sympathetic arousal, or else to introspective interpretations 
of such arousal in thé form of worry, or feelings of tenseness, being 
“ highly strung ”, nervous, etc. The non-differentiating items do 
not seem to carry this interpretation. Here again it must of course 
be recognised that we are merely dealing with a post hoc interpreta- 
tion of observed differences, and that the hypothesis suggested 
above requires to be established in properly planned researches 
before any credence can be given to it. Table 2 shows the figures 
on which the above argument is based. 


TABLE 2 


Items on N scale: Percentage of keyed answers for control and prisoner groups 


Item Controls 
A B Cc D 
1 42°70 71°87 74°59 70°88 
2 24°16 33°43 73 1°75 
10 47°00 3°83 78 5°22 
1 a s: 2 8:7 53°08 
I "20 . . -75 
22 50°56 Sih kag 74:71 
25 5r. 55°32 HE “gt 
54°31 3°29 71° B 
3I 27°72 “59 42°70 E 
3 2 i 9 ne "23 
25° po -1703 1-9 
42 63°11 78°25 72°43 86-08 
4 51°87 71°63 58-3 57°07 
43°07 56°97 oe _ 55°41 
50 20°41 37°35 722 44°59 
Fa 27°72 29°08 16-76 23°79 
52-81 71.16 58-92 57°97 
61 22-28 25°77 23°78 . 47°42 
70 17°23 26-95 10°81 31°28 
55°81 50°83 41°08 48-2 
R QI-QI 397-12 24°86 26: 
78 17 13°95 22°16 37710 
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We now turn-to the E items, details concerning which are given 
in Table 3.* An effort has been made here to test the hypothesis, 
mentioned in the previous paper, that items relating to sociability 
would discriminate less well than items relating to impulsiveness, 
using as our guide to this distinction the results of previous factor 
analyses (Eysenck and Eysenck, 1963). Of the items which could 
reasonably be regarded as relating to sociability, the majority either 
do not: discriminate (27, 75), or if anything discriminate in the 
wrong direction (23, 30, 36, 44, 48). Items 66, 69 and 77 show the 
criminals as more sociable. It is possible that the first two of these 
may not be uninfluenced by the peculiar restrictions on talking and 
social intermingling which characterise the life of the prisoner; both 
refer to seeing and ‘talking with people. Item 77 might be consid- 
ered as referring to impulsiveness rather than to sociability, depend- 
ing on whether one pays more attention to the activity involved 
‘(getting life into a dull party), or rather the attendance at the:party 
itself. However we may decide on these points, the fact remains 


TABLE 3 
tems on the E scale: Fereintagi of me answers pra control ant prisoner groups 
Item - Controls 
A B r csi ? Da m 
I 42°70 “7°07 7A BQ” 70° 
4 39" 52:72 ig 67:3 
—8 Or 71°16 80-54 65-5 
12 26-22 38-06 34°05 56°57 
16 ie 38 16-78 15-14 21'193 
20 64°78 "32 72°71 
. —23 3, 13°00 _ Oar k 21-96. 
27 ` 42-70 84:63 go-81 85-02 
—go e5: 5°92 9°57 55°14 68-22 
3 1°70 0°27 1-41 
. 3 er. ore) 78:25 8-rr 0°70 
40 49° 50- 62°16 69:05 
—44 5I- a gi 34°95 63°5 i 
— 30°50 25°41 35° 
—56 E: 86 38:77 32°97 46 
39 61:61 Pan 78-38 5°06 
16*10 18.05 14°59 23°63 
69 27°15 8: 54'0 - 61-23 
. 72 86-33 ‘79 79° 76-87 
= 33°15 21°75 _ 7°03 19°63 
X 34°27 37°59 53°51 “89 
21°16 37°59 54°59 26-12 


3 It is Cees Ge i note here that Gibson (1969) has published some figures which suggest that 
controls) tend to under-state Eon Seen when “ faking good ” (as indi- 
rere Heb scores on the Lie seule). No Lie scale was used in the present study, but un- 
published work Has shown that prisoners-in fact have high scores on such a scale, suggesting 
“that possibly they are “ faking good ” to a gréater extent-than would be true of the various 
control ps used. If this were true, then it might be suggested that the “ true ” P and N 
scores oF the risoners would be even higher than those reported here; and if Gibson’s interesting 
finding could be replicated, then it might also be fund. that E scores were similarly under- 
estimates of the “ true” values. We do not wish to pres this point, as even without any 
corrections for “ faking ” the responses of criminals are clearly differentiated from those of the 
controls; nevertheless it seems likely that our findings are minimum estimates of the true differ- 
encesin personality between prisoners and controls, 
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that in toto the items here collected together as referring to sociability 
fail to discriminate on the whole between criminals and controls. 
The position is quite different when we turn to the items concerned 
with impulsiveness. Positive discrimination is given by the great 
majority (items 4, 8, 12, 16, 20, 40), with only three items going in 
the wrong direction (33, 59 and 72).- Items 33 and 72 might have 
‘been influenced by prison experiences; shouting back when someone 
shouts at.you is not encouraged in prison, and self-confidence is 
unlikely to flourish under prison conditions. Again, these sugges- 
tions may or may not be acceptable; clearly they are’ post hoc, and 
difficult to prove. On the whole, however, the impulsiveness items 
clearly do differentiate between criminals and controls in a manner 
not found in the case of the sociability items.‘ 

A small number of items was included in the inventory; but not 
scored for any of the scales, either because their loadings on. the 
factor in question were not high enough, or because the items had 
loadings on more than one factor, such that including it would have 
interfered with the orthogonality of the factors. However, for the 

purposes of an item analysis these considerations ‘do not seem 
relevant, and consequently thesé items are. analysed in Table 4. 


| TABLE 4 
Items not e on P, E or N scales: Percentage of keyed answers for control and prisoner groups 
Item A B me} D 
6 > 788 > > 5106 49'19 ` 34°94 N* 
«7 9°70 "33 97:84- 89:52 E 
Ir E 7 5 +65. 20°47 _P 
37 8 9:69 8-65 18:47 P 
29 19° 18-20 18:38 33° A E 
49 5'3 “14 T 5'91 ; 
—52 448 8-90 By: r: “70 E 
53 13:48 21° 16:76 P - 
54 "05 16: 8-11 ar: N 
7 59°18 61-70: 60-00 62°73 P ~ 
3 33°1 41:37 45:49 57°74 P 
grt 4°73 37 14°31 N 
65 27° , 27°42 18-92 24°46 E. 
67 19:85 12°7 8-11 19° 97 N 
12°92 aaah 15°68 34°78 - N 
, *Letters indicate scales items would belong to according to highest factor loadings 
E a a a a and Levey l be 
data relating extraversion to blink conditioning (Eysenck a and d Levey, I It will be 
- remembered that Epienck'e (190) ) original ‘theory postulated tha’ ese be over- 


represented among criminal groups because of defects in their nervous sepa hich made them 
less casy to condition, “and thus form -the socialised habits which make up what we usually call 

* conscience.” The finding that criminals are distinguished from controls with respect to the 

-~ impulsivity, rather than the sociability aspect of extraversion suggests a similar relationship with 
conditioning, and re-analysis of our data has indeed shown that the correlation between eye- 
blink conditioning and extraversion is mediated by the impulsivity items in the scale, rather 
than the sociability ones. The complementary nature of these findings ests that our 
suggestion may have been along the right lines, but not eae: specific with respect 

` to the precise aspect of personality involved. - Gee me 
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Some of them clearly do not differentiate (items 7, 49, 52, 57 and 
65); the majority, however, do differentiate reasonably well. Items 
6, 11, 17, 29, 53, 54, 63, 64, 67 and 80 suggest that criminals, as 
compared with controls, don’t find it hard to take no for an answer, 
worry about catching illnesses, let their dreams warn or guide them, 
think that people take offence easily, get attacks of- shaking or 
trembling, think that people try to avoid them, wonder if people 
really mean it when they are friendly to them, have many night- 
mares, are troubled by aches and pains, and suffer from sleeplessness. 
Most of these items had loadings on the P and/or N scales; it is 
interesting to note that the sleeplessness itém, which in the Sanocki 
study mentioned in the introduction scored in the wrong direction, 
here scores in the right direction. These items, in so far as inter- 
pretation is concerned, support our original hypothesis that crim- 
inals would have higher P and N scores. 

It is clear that while on the whole the detailed analysis presented 
above supports our three-factor theory, individual items are subject 
to’ many other influences external to those which make them part 
of a particular factor, and that consequently factor or scale scores 
give much less clear discrimination than could be obtained. from 
combinations of items made on the basis of item analysis. It seemed 
intéresting to try to see to what extent our criminal groups could be 
differentiated from our normal control groups when the most 
discriminating items from our inventory were combined into a 
scale irrespective of their factor loadings, and purely based on the 
results of the item analysis. Such a scale would of course capitalise 
on random sampling errors, and to that extent exaggerate the 
discriminating power it possesses; however, with numbers of subjects 
as large as those in our various groups this danger is not a very real 
one. In any case, the scale presented i is intended mainly for future 
experimental use; the figures to be given regarding it, when applied 
to the sample from which it was derived, are only to be regarded as 
suggestive. Only replication with other groups is likely to teach 
us the limitations to which the sċale is subject. - 

The scale has 40 items: these are marked with a “ G ” in the 
appendix. Scores on this scale were calculated for all four groups; 
these, together with their S.D.s, are given bélow in Table 5. K.R. 
20 reliabilities were also established for each of the groups; these 
too are given in Table 5. On this “criminal propensity ” scale the 
control groups have reasonably similar scores, with the middle-aged 
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fathers as expected having the lowest scores; criminals have very 
much higher scores, the difference exceeding one S.D. These 
results suggest that this scale might with advantage be tried on pre- 
criminal populations (i.e. to assess its predictive value), and that it 
might be used on an experimental basis for prediction of parole 
success, Correlations with “ troublesomeness ” within prison might 
also be of interest. However, the main interest of the results 
given in Table 5 rests on the clear demonstration of personality 
differences between prisoners and controls, even when both groups 
are taken in this completely undifferentiated manner. 


TABLE 5 
Mean S.D Reliability 
Control group A 9°46 4°80 0'77 
Control group B 10°99 4°36 0-70 
Control group C 10 g 4°28 0:70 
Prisoners `- 16°65, 5°78 0'78 


The reliabilities quoted do not suggest the existence of any 
marked differences between criminal and normal groups with 
respect to the homogeneity of this hypothetical “ criminal pro- 
pensity ” allegedly measured by the scale; such differences as appear 
are clearly a function of the higher variance of prisoners’ scores, 
which in turn is a function of their higher mean scores. ` The failure 
of the test reliabilities of the prisoners to be clearly superior to those 
of the control groups suggests interesting theoretical interpretations. 
If it is true, as we have suggested, that prisoners differ from controls 
with respect to three orthogonal personality dimensions (P, E and N), 
then two alternative hypotheses suggest themselves. 

(1) According to the three-factor hypothesis, some criminals 
would differ from the controls on P, others on E, and others yet on 
N; occasionally some prisoners might differ on two or even three 
scales, but this would not occur more frequently than chance com- 
bination of independent scores would allow. On this hypothesis, 
the three factors would be as independent among criminals as 
among controls. 


(2) According to an alternative hypothesis, one might suggest 
the possibility that in order to become a criminal it is necessary to 
possess not just one of these three personality characteristics in excess, 
but have all three to above-mean degree. On this hypothesis 
criminals would constitute a very special highly-selected population 
taken largely from one octant of the three-dimensional space 
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generated by our three personality factors. In such a group the 
orthogonality of the three factors would be lost, and it might be 
predicted that the reliability as a combined score, such as our 
“ criminal propensity ” score, would be increased. The-fact that 
this has not happened suggests that this “‘ combined factor ” hypo- 
thesis does not give an entirely accurate account of the situation, 
and that P, E, and N are. partly independent and additive, rather 
than combinatorial and PE DUCE, factors in predisposition 
to criminal activity. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This paper has provided evidence that the differentiation between 
personality features of criminals and controls is possible, even when 
both groups are left completely undifferentiated with respect to 
such factors as specific crimes committed. The evidence further 
suggests that existing scales of personality types, such as P, E and N, 
may be too broad to give maximum differentiation between groups, 
and that detailed item analyses may succeed in separating out 
component lower-order factors within these higher-order concepts 
which produce greater differentiation between groups. Such 
differentiation may also be helpful theoretically, and suggests 
further experimental and analytical work; the suggestion that the 
impulsivity rather than the sociability aspects of extraversion are 
involved with criminality, and the consequent discovery that a 
similar distinction obtains with respect to eye-blink conditioning, 
may be quoted as one example of such mutual interdependence. 

Observed differences, although quite substantial in some cases, 
are probably minimum estimates of the “ true ” personality differ- 
ences which exist between prisoners and controls. Prisoners are 
characterised by elevated scores on “Lie scales” constructed 
for the purpose of detecting `“ faking good ” tendencies among 
testees; and in view of the known correlations between these scores 
and P and N scores any reasonable correction applied to the ob- 
served figures would increase them by something like 15 to 20 per 
cent. at least. The same might be true of the E scores; these are 
usually uncorrelated with L scores in normal populations, but the 
situation seems to be-different for criminals (Gibson, 1969). Thus 
for all three scales used in this inquiry, reported results are likely 
to give an under-estimate of the “ true” personality cuicrences 
existing between our experimental and'control populations. 
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Interesting though these findings are, they probably also under- 
estimate the degree of discrimination possible because in these 
studies we have treated all prisoners as a homogeneous group, 
irrespective of type of crime, severity of crime, length of sentence, 
recidivism, or any other feature which distinguishes one criminal 
from another. Sanocki has demonstrated that prisoners are 
heterogeneous with respect to personality, and that much improved 
discrimination could be obtained by bearing this fact in mind, and 
analysing data with respect to more homogeneous groupings of 
prisoners. ‘This clearly must be the next development. 
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Appendix 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
Name ie sonno shock Fesh e. IIRAS Age KEE E ANA 
OGENDERONS aa ASER pra aaie eta ee a a a Sok. aa 
. INSTRUCTIONS 


Please answer each question. by putting brackets around the “ YES ” 
or the “NO” following the question. “There are no right or 
wrong .answers, and no trick questions. Work quickly and do not 
think too long about the exact meaning of the- question. 
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REMEMBER TO ANSWER EACH QUESTION 


1. Do you often long for excitement? 2 memon siie eramen — YES 
2. Do you often need understanding friends to cheer you up? YES 
3. Do most things taste the same to you? q........- ee —[YES] 
4.0 Are you usually carefree? terres ee [YES] 
5. C Do you enjoy hurting people you love? urnis nmen . YES 
6. C Do you find it very hard to take no for an answer? „n.m... [YES] 
7.G Do you generally feel well? 2 nnnnitinenntieenennnene YES 
8. C Do you stop and think things over before doing anything?.... YES 
9. Q Have you had more trouble than most? mm -... smem ar 
10. Does your mood often go up and dowm? once 
11. C Do you worry a lot about catching illnesses? eee vee 
12. C Do you generally do and say things quickly without stop- 
ping to think Poeran ca en eee [YES] 
13. Do you sometimes like teasing animals? es .. YES 
14. Do you ever feel “ just miserable ” for no good reason? n... YES 
15. G Are there people who wish to harm you? «ene cree [YES] 
16. C Would you do almost anything for a dare? _......... [YES] 
17. C Do you let your dreams warn or guide you? momsen a YES] 
18. Do you suddenly feel shy when you want to talk to an 
attractive stranger Poeun semencsseimeneneentin memtns menceteenenet . YES 
19. Did you love your mother? 2. ener Y EO 
20. G Do you often do things on the spur of the moment ?__..._. [YES] 
a1.C Is there someone else who is to blame for most of your 
problems foo tps ile hice ey m YES] 
22. C Do you often worry about things you should not have done 
or said I gan OER SE ee ERED AE RN or era [YES] 
23. Generally do you prefer reading to meeting people? YES 
24. C Would you have done better if people had not put diff- 
culties in your Way? repeennenssstemmminns semenarsnsnemerinssmenetentistmenite [YES] 
25. Are your feelings rather easily hurt ? nmssmessooraomessi emenn wane YES 
26. Would it upset you a lot to see a child or animal suffer? ..... YES 
27. Do you like going out a lot Pann eens etree ce ~ YES 
28. Are you sometimes bubbling over with energy and some- 
times very sluggish Po. secs enenecsmemnntstnenenntnnenenentstientenettt m YES 
2g. C Do people generally seem to take offence easily ? „m. „ammam. ary 
30. Do you prefer to have few but special friends? ..____-__.. 
31. Do you daydream a lot Pn cena ener etrnmeneenestnememnee ve 
32. Would you take drugs which may have strange or dangerous 
effects? acc hen teeter acta teal R Nantad at tea YES 
33. When people shout at you, do you shout back? —.......... YES 
34. C Was your father a good person? eee WES 
35. G Are you often troubled by feelings of guilt? — 0... [YES] 
36. Can you usually let yourself go and enjoy yourself a lot at a 
ey: party Oi ses a id alse terest Ea a lai _ YES 
37. C Are you usually very unlucky ? on csmnnssnsunnisnnemnnis [| YES] 
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38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42, 


43. 


G Would you call yourself tense or “ highly-strung ” ? ......... [YES] 
Would you feel very sorry for an animal caught in a trap?.... YES 
C Do other people think of you as being very lively P.n m- YES] 
G When you are in a crowd, do you worry about catching 
ETS Os ete ne A eat ac m YES] 
After you have done something important, do you often 
come away feeling you could have done better? msnm ~ YES 
C Do your friendships break up easily without it being your 
fault Po shai cet Ot thn Sta clo Sat ah ccs al [YES] 
. G Are you mostly quiet when you are with other people? . ... .. YES 
Do you care a lot about what others think of you? ............ — YES 
Do ideas run through your head so that you cannot sleep?... YES 
. Q Was your mother a good person P neste cots eneestomenn YES 
If there is something you want to know about, would you 
rather look it up in a book than talk to someone about it?... YES 
Do you very often just sit and do nothing? snes senses YES 
. G Do you get palpitations or thumping in your heart? —. .... [YES] 
.G Do people tell you a lot of Lies Pe ees ome sosrrnerroamemmnsresrres tt [YES] 
Do you like the kind of work that you need to pay close 
attention toT irean se ceeds Rain ae cae 3 
. C Do you think some people try to avoid YOU P.mssssmissrse mene -[YES] 
. C Do you get attacks of shaking or trembling P... sm. ee [YES] 
Do good manners and personal cleanliness matter much to 
YOU ES sn DAN cnt Wises tates naive iene a Ea ~ YES 
Do you hate being with a crowd who play jokes on one 
another Peis cca ceases aan OR EN ea YES 
When things go wrong is it usually your own fault P.s. YES 
Are you an irritable person P mss ui semnnsninnenenmnmetnntnnesn YES 
Do you like doing things in which you have to act quickly? YES 
Do a lot of different thoughts often come into your mind 
when you are trying to talk to some0ne Pon aencnsneerterenrmees ne YES 
. G Do you worry about awful things that might happen?.......[YES] 
Are you slow and unhurried in the way you Move P.. YES 
. C When people are friendly do you wonder whether they 
really MOAT Tt P sorene action sins Ri .. [YES] 
. Q Do you have many nightmares Pn. nnememessnsnssttsemmenensenenens [YES] 
Do you normally speak rather loudly ? onesies mmrersoersnene _. YES 
. G Do you like talking to people so much that you never miss a 
chance of talking to a stranger Penne eee [YES] 
. G Are you troubled by aches and pains? see ser snsesesnenes . [YES] 
. G Do you generally understand why people feel the way they 
dOP ea cvs dts ia stipes Sesion saat aa E Ea Aea 
.G Would you be very unhappy if you could not see lots of 
people most of the time Po eee estn ents venrem meneer re | YES] 
. G Would you call yourself a nervous person P messen [YES] 
Do you try not to be rude to people Pn nesses seers m YES 
Would you say that you were fairly self-confident? mums... YES 
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73. Are you easily hurt when people find fault with you or your 


WOrK cee ed ween eee Coie ave aa 
74. Before taking decisions, do you generally ask someone’s 

ade Bsc scene aia ea Se aa . YES 
75. Do you find it hard to really enjoy yourself at a lively party? YES 
76. Are you troubled with feelings ofinferiority? _.....__.... . . YES 
77. G Can you easily get some life into a rather dull party?......... [YES] 
78. Q Do you worry about your health? 00. eee wee [YES] 
79. Do you like playing pranks on others? „n... mure aae — YES 
80. C Do you suffer from sleeplessness ? mo. uns: weenie noname n a me YES] 


Please check to see that you have answered all the questions. 
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THE DELINQUENT’S ABILITY TO USE 
INFORMATION TO MODIFY HIS GOALS. 


Roy M. Kaun (Berkeley) * 


Background 


Some delinquents have a long-standing history of behaviour indi- 
cative of early developing anti-social attitudes or-early failure in 
control of impulses, while other delinquents appear to have been 
able to manage their impulses for some time before entering adoles- 
cence and have shown anti-social behaviour only after puberty. 
Those delinquents who appear to have been in trouble prior to 
puberty have been termed “ character disorder” delinquents. They 
are the youngsters who appear to relate to others in a self-focused 
way with great mistrust of other people, particularly the authoritiés, 
and an overweaning superficial grandiosity. They are perceived 
by many workers in the field (Friedlander, 1949; Bettelheim, 1957; 
Eissler, 1949) as having suffered developmental ego defects very 
early in life which blocked the development of techniques and 
abilities required in relating to others. When classified on bases 
other than the age they first came to the attention of the law, they 
have been found to retain grandiose fantasies, and to have difficulty 
in accepting the norms of others and in learning from what has 
happened to others in the past, and in controlling impulses (Glueck 
and Glueck, 1959; Johnson, 1949; Kaufman, 1960, Bettelheim, 
1957; Redl and Wineman, 1957). Under these conditions one 
would anticipate that this type of delinquent would run into trouble 
with authority figures early in life. However, other children, just 
as legally delinquent and subject to equivalent treatment in centres 
for delinquents, do not get into trouble until later on in life, after 
puberty but during adolescence. Some delinquents of this type 
have been seen as lacking identity and as seeing themselves through 
the eyes of others and sometimes as acting out on what they conceive 
the wishes of others to be. Superficially grandiose, they tend to be 
passive, however, the follower rather than the leader. Sometimes 
* Ph.D., clinical ologist, Counseling Center, University of California, Berkeley; formerly 
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these adolescents berate themselves while being unable to stop the 
behaviour that causes the social difficulties. These children have 
been called “ neurotic”? delinquents (Kaufman and Heims, 1958; 
Szurek, Johnson and Falstein, 1942; Dalmau, 1955). Similar 
behaviour appears to be rooted in different needs. 


While the “character disorder” delinquent is defiant and super- 
ficially ingratiating at times, the “neurotic” delinquent presents an 
initial over-compliance to his idea of what others want of him but 
distorts the world in the direction of over-valuing others. His 
surface’ grandiosity has been seen as a cover to a more depressive 
core. Such delinquents might reasonably be expected to maintain 
at least superficially compliant attitudes until extra pressures in 
growing up are placed on them. _ 

Redl and Wineman (1957), writing of a mixed group of delin- 
quents, state: “ With our children there were whole areas in which 
the process of ‘learning from what has happened to others,’ was 
never practised at all. Where there was any interest in ‘what 
happened to others,’ it was usually stuck on a totally narcissistic, 
magic, wish-fulfilment basis of fatalistic theories of exceptionalism 
(p. 128). 


The present study attempted to focus on whether “ learning 
from what happens to others ” can be an effective way of communi- 
cating with delinquents in terms of their own hierarchy ofneeds. At 
present, in the United States at least, management of delinquents 

-vand selection of their placement settings do not differentiate their 
approaches to these two possibly different types of delinquent; yet 
such separation and differentiation of management may provide a 
basic root for preventing recidivism in at least a number of these 
children (Kahn, 1961), as is suggested by a recent placement ex- 
perience (Stark, 1963). 


Method 


In the present study every fifth record was taken of the delinquent 
children then in the custody of the Youth Service Board of Massa- 
chusetts. The crimes of which the delinquent children had been 
found guilty covered a wide range of activities, from assault and 
battery with’ intent to kill on a teacher, through breaking and 
entering, to the common larceny of a motor vehicle and truancy. 
There was a tendency for some children to have records of more 
serious offences than others, and it was later found that most such 
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records (but not all) belonged to boys classed as “ character -dis- 
. order ” delinquents. The operational criteria employed in dividing ` 
the boys into “ character disorder ” delinquent groups and “ neuro- ' 
tic ” delinquent groups were as follows: “‘ Character disorder’: one 
or more court appearances prior to age 11; an informal or formal 
police record prior to age 11; truancy up to age 11; school dis- 
ciplinary problem up to age 11. The mean age at which these 
children first came to the attention of police or court officials was 
g-2 years. Some of these children were known to the police at the 
age of six or seven. “‘ Neurotic ® delinquent: no court appearance to 
age 13; no formal or informal police record prior to age 13; no 
notable truancy prior to age 13; and no notable school disciplinary 
problem prior to age 13. The mean age for this group was 14-0 
years. In selecting these groups two different centres were used, 
but statistical analysis indicated that the centres did not affect 
assignment to classes or other relevant variables. . In practice, with 
the help of the staffs, the records of the children were examined 
(in context), with the social worker dealing with the children 
providing some basis for determining -the absence of difficulties 
prior to age 13, and with transcripts of school records, etc. 


A “ non-delinquent ” control group of subjects was selected 
from the Roxbury Neighborhood House, Roxbury, Massachusetts. 
This is a social and recreational setting used by youngsters, usually 
in the lower or lower-middle socio-economic brackets, in the Boston 
area. v ‘ 

In practice, if the child did not meet the criteria for assignment 
to the “ character disorder ” group he was held for inclusion in the 
“ neurotic” group. Where information was lacking or ambiguous 
the record was set aside. Records indicating a history of known ' 
psychosis or organic brain injury, or an IQ under 80, were also set 
aside. 

The groups were statistically matched for age and IQ, and for 
socio-economic status, using the Warner, Meeker and: Eeles (1949) 
scale. 


Six groups were formed consisting of twenty males each, between 
the ages of 13 and 18. Each boy took part in only one experiment. 
We found a rotor-pursuit task to be particularly good for determining 
a level of aspiration. The youngster enjoyed the job of chasing the 
off-centre metal dot embedded in a turn-table rotating at a steady 
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speed, trying to make contact with it using a standard flexible metal- 
tipped stylus. Contact between the stylus and the dot yielded 
“ score” ona hidden meter. By getting a statement of the “‘ score ” 
he would like to achieve, we established an initial (uninformed) 
level of aspiration. (See Procedure below.) The level to which the 
person aspires has been related to self-esteem (Allport, 1943), to 
involvement (Harvey and Sherif, 1951), to group identification 
(Lewin, et al., 1944). Gould and Lewis (1940) have found that 
non-delinquents tend to shift their estimates up and down to 
conform to group norms, and Bruner and Rotter (1953) found that 
this -behaviour remained relatively consistent in cross-cul 
studies. 


The mean age for the “ character disorder ” delinquents taking 
part in the first informational feedback condition was 15-06 years 
(S.D. 9-11 months), for the “ neurotic ” delinquent it was 15-08 
years (S.D. 9-11 months) and for the non-delinquent it was 15-25 
years (S.D. 11-06 months). Under the second informational 
feedback condition, the mean in age was 14-83 years for the “ charac- 
ter disorder ” delinquent (S.D. 10-97 months), 14-55 years for the 
. “neurotic ” delinquent (S.D. 9-30 months) and for the non-delin- 

. quent 15-00 years (S.D. 12-00 months). Statistical analyses indi- 
cated that these groups were from equivalent, homogeneous age 
populations. The conclusions were similar in the case of matching 
for IQ (in which the group means were all in the average range), and 
a 3 by 5 chi square test applied to the socio-economic ratings of the 
three classes indicated that each of the three sets of classes came from 
the same socio-economic population and was not really restricted 
to “ lower ” class or “ lower-middle ” class. 


Procedure 


Each of the twenty children in the six groups was given a standard 
trial with the pursuit-rotor as described by McGeogh and Irion 
(1952) and by Ammons (1955). They were timed on an electronic 
timer located in another part of the room in a sound-proof box, so 
that the child had no real information about his performance. They 
were shown the meter working, however, and told that the highest 
score they could get was 100, although “ no one ever gets roo.” The 
only thing the youngsters knew was that the timer did turn when the 
stylus was on the little metal button. Following this, each of the 
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children was told “ Now I’m going to ask you this: what would you 
like to see registering on the meter next time after you've tried it 
again?” Ifasubject replied “ 100 ” or “ perfect ” he was reminded 
that “ no one gets 100” and his second figure was accepted as his 
aspiration level. After giving their replies the boys attempted the 
task again. 

It was subsequent to this introductory phase that the informa- 
tional feedbacks began to differ. Separate classes of “ character 
disorder” delinquents and “ neurotic” delinquents and non- 
delinquents were given information either about their own perfor- 
mance or about the performance of “ others ” (their age peers) 
on this task. Specifically: subsequent to stating their initial (no- 
information) level of aspiration and attempting the task again, one 
group each of “ character disorder,” “ neurotic,” and “ non- 
delinquents ” were told that they had achieved whatever figure 
would constitute 50 per cent. of their initial aspiration. They 
were then asked again, “ What would you like to see registering on 
the meter next time after you’ve tried again?” They then attemp- 
ted the task again. On completion of the task, they were asked 
what they thought they actually got, and told “ Well, you got just 
about what other boys your age get.” 

The second set of information provided to the children dealt 
with information about how others perform rather than themselves. 
After the initial (no-information) level of aspiration was obtained, 
and the task immediatély subsequent to it was performed, the boys 
in each of the three classes were told that “ other boys your age 
usually get” whatever figure would constitute 50 per cent. of the 
child’s original aspiration. (To make the response more credible, 
the author looked through some computer cards for age before 
citing figures to the subject.) They were then asked, “‘ What would 
you like to see registering on the meter next time after you've tried it 
again ?” After the subject had completed the task again he was 
given the same closing reassurance. 

Thus, in essence, the children had a practice session, after which 
they guessed what they would like to achieve, after which they were 
told either that they got, half of what they had wished or they were 
told they got half of what others get; they then restated their aspira- 
tion in the light of this information. Any modification they made 
in their goal was asumen to relate to the information that they had 
received. 
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Results 


It would appear that delinquents do indeed set themselves higher 
ideal goals than do non-delinquents. Table 1 gives the means and 
group comparisons for the no-information initial level of aspiration 
for all the groups. The “ character disorder ” delinquent tended 
greatly to aim for much higher scores than the other groups. A chi 
square test was used to analyse the data where that group was 
involved. The chi square was extremely significant (p< -oor). 


TABLE I 
Differences Between Groups in Initial Goals 
(N==40 each group) 











Means CD=82-0 ND=75°2 non-D=48:1 y2=83-79** 
: , (df 10) 
Group Comparisons 
CD-ND ND-non-D CD-non-D 
Zi 2°46" 6-40** 6-49** 
owes 02 
Hs OO! 
for 
ties ; 
(Median Test p< ‘02 p< ‘oor ‘p<:o1) j 


CD=“ Character disorder” delinquents , 
ND=“ Neurotic ” delinquents 
non-D=non-delinquents 


(The z-score above in group comparisons was derived from 
successive’ Mann-Whitney U-Tests, used to compare the groups 
with each other.) 


A second finding was that in each of the classes there was a 
response to information about their own performance. In all of the 
three classes eighteen subjects lowered their aspirations and two 
raised or left theirs unchanged. Using a Sign Test to evaluate this, 
the values for each class were significant at the o-o1 level of pro- 
bability. The direction of change was more or less uniformly 
downward and the referent of one’s own behaviour appeared to be a 
potent one for all classes. In addition there was no statistical 
difference between the three classes in the amount of change they 
made in their initial levels of aspiration when they were told about 
their own performances (chi square = 10-84, p> -10). Additional 
statistical analyses yielded equivalent results. 

When the second group of three classes was given information 
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about the performance of others, considerable differences between 
the groups were found. To begin with, the “ character disorder ”’ 
delinquent group showed a large number of no-changes in their 
aspirations. A chi square was employed to analyse the data and a 
value of 39-75 (p<o-o01) was obtained. The mean changes in 
aspiration for each group and group comparisons for change are 
given in Table 2. l 








TABLE 2 
Differences Between Groups in Modification of Goals 
(Other-information) 
(N=20 each group) 
= Mean CD=6:8 ND=93'6 Non-D=41-4 x%=99°75 
Changes (df=6) 
U CD-ND ND-non-D CD-non-D 
40** 142°0* 20°5** 
*p>-10 
"D> ‘OOI 
OD=“ disorder ” delinquents 
ND=“ Neurotic ” delinquents 
non-D=«non-delinquents 


(The Mann-Whitney U-Test was employed to evaluate the data 
by sets of pairs, as indicated by the z score, above.) 


It would appear that reactions to information about the per- 
formance of others does differentiate at least some of the delinquents 
by class. The “ neurotic” delinquents and the non-delinquents 
did not differ significantly from each other in their response to being 
told what other people do on a task that they were trying. In 
contrast, the “ character disorder ” delinquent behaved in a very 
different fashion from both of the other groups and responded 
significantly less. 


In the changes that were made, only nine of the “ character 
disorder ” delinquents (out of twenty) lowered their aspirations, 
while eleven left theirs unchanged. This is statistically a chance 
event. Thus the information about the performance of others did 
not appear to affect the group as a whole very much. In contrast, 
eighteen “ neurotic ” delinquents lowered their aspirations while 
only two failed to do so. This is significant statistically, while 
nineteen non-delinquents lowered their aspirations and one failed 
to do so, which is also significant statistically. Thus it would 
appear that the referent “ others’ is not effective in helping the 
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“ character disorder ” delinquent to modify his wishes, while it is 
extremely effective in bringing this about in other delinquents. 


Conclusions 


If we can generalise from the above, it would appear that when one 
talks to delinquents in terms of themselves or their own performance, 
they will respond by modifying at least some of their unrealistic 
aspirations and wishes. Whether they can carry this over into 
behaviour remains an open question. The very small improvement 
in the rotor-pursuit task itself while they were trying it suggests that 
they did not get discouraged by the information about their seem- 
ingly poor performance, but the increase was really very small and 
tended to be less than one might expect, though not significantly 
so. The referent “ others’ does not appear to be a very potent 
modifier of wishes for the “ character disorder ” class, but it seems 
to be extremely effective with another group of delinquents. 


The overall conclusion may be that, when the “ character 
disorder” delinquent (as defined by his past history) is confronted with 
information relevant to him in terms of his own hierarchy of needs, 
he is capable of modification of his wishful approach to the world, 
even though the information is mediated through an authority 
figure. However, the “neurotic” delinquent can easily be 
reached through the use of either of these referents. He responds 
favourably to knowing what “ others ” do and how they handle 
things. This suggests that some differential handling may be 
useful in the management of delinquents, for in using the referent 
“ others ” appropriately (as against inappropriately) one facilitates 
further growth towards a socialised non-delinquent, while a constant 
focus upon “ self” would tend to orientate and perpetuate the 
development of the child on a self-centred basis more likely to 
produce further delinquencies. 


A chance finding was that the three classes established signi- 
ficantly different levels of initial goal aspiration from each other. 
This finding may be attributed to the “ character disorder ” delin- > 
quent’s marked tendency to favour the highest scores while the 
other groups did not. ‘Twelve of the forty “ character disorder ” 
delinquents initially aspired to scores of g9 (quite a number after 
being told again they couldn’t get 100) while only two of the forty 
“ neurotic ” delinquents did so. 
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The ‘neurotic ” delinquents also, however, had relatively high 
initial aspirations, and it would appear that delinquents do have a 
need to demand the impossible, of themselves or the environment 
or both. Such a demand is bound to meet with frustration and 
resultant anger. If they can be helped to lower this demand, 
presumably some of the frustration will also be lowered. 


Summary 

A group of male “ character disorder ” delinquents (having pre- 
pubertal histories of police contact and school problems), “‘ neuro- 
tic ” delinquents (having only post-pubertal contacts with police, 
school problems, etc.) and non-delinquents between the ages of 13 
and 18, matched for age, IQ, and socio-economic status, stated their 
ideal goal on an initial (no-information) level of aspiration task. 
Twenty adolescents from each group were given information about 
their own performance and asked to state a.new level of aspiration. 
Twenty other adolescents from each class were given information 
about the performance of “ others ° (their peers) and asked to 
state a new level of aspiration. It was found that all groups res- 
ponded by lowering their aspiration to information about their 
own performance. It was found that “ character disorder” de- 
linquents failed to respond by lowering or modifying their aspira- 
tions when they were presented with information about the per- 
formance of “ others,” while “ neurotic” delinquents and non- 
delinquents did so.: Where any change in aspiration occurred, it 
was consistent with information being presented and the scores were 
lowered. , 

Perhaps the major significance of the present study is its impli- 
cation that the “ character disorder ” delinquent, who has so often 
seemed “ unreachable,” can indeed modify his aspirations when the 
material presented to him is deemed relevant by him, within his own 
psychological framework, i.e., pertains to him and not to others. 
The modification of goals is a first step in the modification of 
behaviour. 


ce 
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THE STRUCTURE OF VALUE SYSTEMS IN MALE AND FEMALE PRISONERS 


RAYMOND COCHRANE * 


SUCCESSFUL studies of cognitive functioning and criminal behaviour are rarer 
than personality studies. The reason for this is not hard to find. In this 
area there is a conspicuous lack of relevant theory and few proven measuring 
devices. The present approach is an attempt to relate a cognitively oriented 
value theory to criminal behaviour. 

It is more likely to be profitable to look for specifically criminal value 
systems rather than criminal attitudes because as Rokeach (1968) defines 
values they are: 


“ enduring beliefs that a specific mode of conduct or end-state of existence 
is poe and socially preferable to alternative modes of conduct or 
end-states of existence. Once a value is internalized it becomes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a standard or criterion for guiding action, for 
developing and maintaining attitudes towards relevant objects and situa- 
tions. . . . Moreover, a value, unlike an attitude, is an imperative to 
action, not only a belief about the preferable but also a preference for 
the preferable.” 

Studies reported by Rokeach (1968, 1969a) indicate that values are closely 
related to behaviour and to other beliefs and attitudes. The relative importance 
assigned to the value “ equality,” for example, clearly distinguished back from 
white groups, predicts attitudes towards civil rights, voting preferences and 
even total social philosophies. Similarly the relative importance assigned to 
the value “ salvation ” enables predictions to be made concerning the individual’s 
religious attitudes, church attending habits and many political issues. 

Persistent criminal behaviour, almost by definition, implies that the criminal 
has a value system which is, in some important ways, different from that of 
other individuals who do not engage in criminal behaviour. This may be 
because the modal values of society have been consciously or unconsciously 
rejected by the criminal, or because they have not been internalised to the 
same extent as by the non-criminal. 

In this study direct comparisons were made between the value systems of 
convicted criminals in prison and the value systems of a matched control group 
drawn from the general population. The instrument used to obtain an objec- 
tive measure of value systems was Rokeach’s Value Survey. This test measures 
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the relative importance of thirty-six critical values. Form D of this scale 
employs two sets of eighteen values to each of which the subject assigns rank 
orders. The lists are presented alphabetically on gummed labels which can 
be peeled from the page and rearranged in order of importance. For further 
details about this scale, see Rokeach (1969b). The possibility of mistakes being 
made is minimised by this method and the time taken for test administration 
is reduced to about fifteen minutes. A survey of refusal rates in various groups 
indicates that the task is more interesting, and therefore more likely to be 
completed than an equivalent paper and pencil test. 

The two sets of eighteen values have slightly different purposes. The first 
is a list of “terminal” values. These are concepts which are valued as ends 
in themselves—as a state of being a person wishes ultimately to achieve (e.g. 
“freedom,” “ salvation,” “ self-respect,” “a comfortable life”). “ Instrumental ” 
values, which form the second list, are defined as ways of behaving rather than 
ends in themselves. Examples of the latter are “honest,” “independent,” 
“loving,” “ self-controlled.” The two ideas of “modes of behaviour” and 
“ end states of existence” are, of course, related but separate and are, therefore, 
measured independently. 


Method 
Subjects 


Samples of male and female prisoners were gathered from separate institutions 
in Michigan. 

At the State Prison of Southern Michigan the value survey was included 
in the routine admission procedure for a period of three weeks. During this 
time 208 prisoners successfully completed value surveys. The remainder of 
the sample (155 men) was obtained from groups of men assembled for coun- 
selling, ranging in size from three to fourteen. At the Detroit House of 
Correction female prisoners in groups of about twenty were given the survey 
together. 

Control groups were selected from a national area probability sample 
(N=1409) of adult Americans obtained by the National Opinion Research 
Center (Rokeach 1968). The control groups were matched to the prison groups 
by sex, age and race. The limiting factor on the size of the control group 
was the low proportion of young negroes in the general population relative 
to the prison population. A description of the age, race and sex characteristics 
of the four samples is given in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Composition of Samples 
Male 

Prison Control 

Age group Black - White Other Black White Other 

<29 87 118 3 16 30 I 
30-39 49 47 6 14 17 I 
40 + 29 25 I II 9 I 
Total 165 190 10 4I 56 3 
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Female 
Age group Black White Other Black White Other 
<29 25 29 I 21 29 I 
30-39 21 9 I 20 9 o 
40+ ' 9 o I 10 o I 
Total 55 38 3 51 38 2 
Procedure 


All testing at the prisons was done in groups. In all cases it was stressed 
that co-operation was entirely voluntary and that individual results would not 
be available to prison, parole or corrections department personnel. Although 
it is unlikely that this assurance was accepted by everyone, the nature of the 
value survey makes it difficult to choose socially acceptable responses. 

In fact refusal rates were remarkably low. A total of sixteen out of 496 
inmates refused to co-operate and another nineteen did not complete the value 
survey—an overall loss of 7 per cent. of available subjects. 

The N.O.R.C. samples were tested individually at home by trained inter- 
viewers, the value survey being a part of a larger survey. 


Results and Discussion 
Male prisoners 
Table 2 contains a comparison of the value systems of male prisoners and 
the matched control group. The table, like Table z, contains the following 
information : 
(1) The median rank assigned to each value by each group in the table 
(under column headed “ Med.”); 
(2) The composite rank order of each value obtained by ranking the median 
rankings of each group. (Under the column head “ Rank”); 
(3) An indication of which values significantly differentiate the two groups. 





TABLE 2 
Value Rankings of Male Prisoners and Matched Control Group 
Terminal Values Instrumental Values 
Control Prisoners Control Prisoners 
Group T00 363 Group 100 63 
Number Med. Rnk. Med. Rok. Number Med. Rnk. Med. Rnk. 
comfortable life 7-67 (6) 743 K Ambitious 6-00 0) 611 (1) 
, exciting life 13-86 (17) 1313 (15) Broadminded 779 (5 7-16 9 
sense of accomplishment g-00 (9) 768 (7) * Capable 972 (1 a 8-11 
world at ce 427 (3) 00 (9) Cheerful IOSO (12 1197 (15) 
world of beauty i 13-77 (16) 451 (17) Clean 936 te} 7-69 (6) 
uality 6-50 (4) 852 (8 Courageous 7-00 8-68 (9) 
nily security zár (1) 461 (I Forgiving 8-07 (6) 1@ro (11) 
edom 3:92 (2) 533 (3 Helpful 9-50 3 10-32 (12) 
ess 810 (7) 649 (4) * Honest 377 (G 616 (2) 
1er harmony II-30 = (12) Imaginative 13-50 (17) 471 (18) 
iture love 11-60 (13 9-72 o Independent 850 (7) (8) 
11-63 (I 13-88 (16 tel 12-30 (15) 10-09 Ka 
asure 14-40 (18 12-92 (14) Logical 13-17 (r 13-35 (I 
vation IIe2r (11) 15-05 (18) i Ingo (1 ILIZ {x4} 
f-respect 764 (5) 673 Obedient 13-88 (18 1342 (17 
dal recognition 13-30 (35) 12-03 (13) Polite 11-00 (3) 10-63 3) 
2e friendship 10-00 (10) 9-52 (10) Responsible 679 83 7:23 } 
om 8-17 (8) 516 (2) * Self-controlled 9-68 (r0) 6-90 G) 


* Indicates a statistically significant difference between groups (median test). 
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Of the thirty-six values, ten differentiate significantly between male prisoners 
and control subjects. In general it appears that those values which do not 
have immediate and personal relevance are considered less important by the 
prison group than the control group. This includes values such as “a world 
at peace,” “equality,” “national security” and “salvation.” On the other 
hand those values which have an immediate personal relevance—particularly 
“happiness” and “ pleasure” are seen as more important by the prison group 
than by the control group. It is not hard to imagine that these differences 
may have some causative function in the etiology of criminal behaviour. 
Many crimes are committed in order to obtain immediate gratification with 
the prospect of retribution a long way off. If the individual does not recog- 
nise the significance of socially or temporarily distant events, the possibility of 
imprisonment at a time removed from the commission of the crime will not 
prove to be a deterrent. 

Although “ freedom” is ranked highly by both groups, it is marginally less 
important to the prison sample than the control group, although the prisoners 
should obviously be aware of their lack of freedom. This is possibly an 
attempt to reduce the dissonance aroused by imprisonment. In fact 12 per 
cent. of prisoners put the value “freedom” among the bottom third of their 
values compared to only 2 per cent. of the control group. It may also be 
another indication that the threat of imprisonment does not deter some groups 
from criminal behaviour—although it may have served this purpose among 
those individuals who are not in prison and who value freedom more highly. 
There may be some individuals who want to lose their freedom and become 
prisoners because this relieves them of the responsibilities and consequences of 
“independence, free choice.” Where freedom is seen as a burden and not as a 
privilege, criminal behaviour becomes a different phenomenon. 

The instrumental value “honest” is significantly less important to the 
prison group than the control group. Overall, however, “honest” is ranked 
the second most important instrumental value by the prisoners. This must 
produce some conflict between values and behaviour and might produce some 
material for study on dissonance reduction. 

The values “ wisdom” and “ self-controlled”’ are ranked much more highly 

` by prisoners than by the control group. It has been shown previously that 
people tend to place high on the value scale those things that they value but 
lack rather than those things that they value but already have. Negroes for 
example place the value “equality” very high compared to white groups. 
Probably both groups would reject inequality to the same extent if it were 
applied to them, but the value “equality” at this time is much more salient 
to blacks because they are the group without it. No doubt if the race positions 
were reversed, the relative rankings of “equality” obtained from the two 
groups would also be reversed. 

Because prisoners value “ wisdom ” more highly than does a control group, 
this may be interpreted as something which they value but realise they lack 
(the fact of imprisonment may force this recognition on them). 

Similar reasoning may be applied to the value “self-controlled” which 
is ranked significantly more highly by the prison group than by the control 
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group. The situation in which convicted criminals find themselves has, in 
many cases, come about because they lacked the ability to control impulses 
and delay gratification. The significance of this is discussed further in the 
“Implications” section of this paper. 

The possibility existed that many of the differences between the prison 
and control groups were a function of imprisonment and prison experience 
rather than a basic difference in value systems. To check this possibility a 
comparison was made between the value systems of men who had been in 
prison for less than one month and those with more than one month’s prison 
experience. There was no substantial difference between these groups. Two 
values (“inner harmony” and “ self-respect”) showed significant differences 
but this is the chance frequency of differences when thirty-six values are com- 
pared at the 5 per cent. level. In any case neither of these values significantly 
differentiated the total prison group from the control group. 


Female Prisoners 


Female convicts constitute a much rarer group than do male convicts. 
The imprisonment rate of women is approximately one-twentieth that of men. 
A woman who is sentenced to prison has probably violated the social norms 
set for female behaviour much more strongly than a male has violated male 
norms. They differ from the matched control groups on fourteen of thirty-six 
values whereas male prisoners differed on ten values from their control group. 
This is reflected in their value system (Table 3). Overall female prisoners 
have a much more “ masculine” value system than the female control group. 

Women prisoners place more emphasis on “an exciting life,” “a sense of 
accomplishment,” “freedom,” “ broadminded,” “independent,” “ intellectual” 


TABLE 3 
Value Rankings of Female Prisoners and Matched Control Group 


Terminal Values Instrumental Values 


Control Prisoners Control Prisoners 
Group 9i 98 Group 9I 
Number Med. Rnk. Med. Rok. Number Med. Rnk. Med. Rank. 
comfortable life 7-69 (7) 8-50 (9) Ambitious 6-33 (3) 6-33 2 
n exciting life 16-43 (18) 1479 (18) * Broadminded 8-94 (9) 570 (I 
sense of accomplishment 9-94 (9) 8-10 ii * Capable 10-38 (13) 9-17 (9) 
world of ce 3:36 (1) 736 (7 Cheerful 11-58 (14) Iso (15) 
world of uty 14:45 (16) 13-38 (17) Clean 5:27 (2) 583 (2) 
quality 625 ( 6-17 is Courageous 8-80 E 9-21 (10) 
mily security 375 (2 450 (2 Forgiving 767 (5 8-17 (7) 
‘eedom 488 {3} 332 (1) * Helpful 8-60 (7) 10-64 (12) 
appiness 6-86 (5 7-30 (6) * Honest . 3:85 (1) 600 (3) 
mer harmony 10-71 (12) 8-83 (ro) Imaginative 16-09 (18) 1590 (18) 
lature love 11-42 (13) 10-50 (11) * Independent 10-33 na 8so (8) 
ational security 11-64 (ry) 13-50 (14) * Intellectual 1286 (1 1100 (13) 
leasure 14-69 (17) 13-80 (16) * Logical 1482 (17) 12-67 (16) 
ilvation 10-60 (11) 13:72 a Loving 8-40 (6) rroo (14) 
alf-r 739 (6 659 (5 Obedient 12-13 (15) 12-92 (17) 
ocial recognition 14-00 (15) 13-36 (13) Polite 9-42 (11) 10-32 (11) 
rue friendship 10-10 (10) 11:25 (12) Ri msible 658 (4) 6-64 (5) 
om 9-13 (8) 5-00 (3) * Self-controlled 9-40 (10) 727 (6) 
* Indicates a statistically significant difference between groups (median test). 
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and “logical.” They are less likely to want “salvation” and to be “ helpful” 
and “honest.” All these values are more typical of the male groups. They 
will obviously encounter difficulty in fitting easily into the feminine role patterns 
drawn up by society. This may be due either to a certain amount of male 
identification or a rejection of the female role. In either case the relatively 
high ranking given to the instrumental value “ broadminded” is explicabile 
in terms of their being outside the normal societal limits of female behaviour. 


Female prisoners do, however, differ both from their control group and 
the group of male prisoners in the high ranking they assign to the value 
“freedom.” Logically, if freedom is of paramount importance then the pos- 
sibility of imprisonment should prove to be a deterrent to criminal behaviour. 


Women prisoners also differ from their controls in the configuration of 
the values “ honest ” (lower than controls) and “ wisdom” and “ self-controlled ” 
(higher than controls) although this last does not quite reach statistical sig- 
nificance. In these respects the female group yield results consistent with 
those obtained from the male prison group. In general the prison groups’ 
value systems resemble each other much more closely than they resemble their 
respective controls’ value system. 


Implications 

The considerable differences found between the structure of the value systems 
of convicted criminals and control groups, and the fact that these differences 
are consistent for both male and female groups, may have some important 
implications for penal practice and rehabilitation. The essential assumption 
here is that the value system guides behaviour and that any change or re- 
emphasis in the value system will produce some corresponding change in 
behaviour. It has been shown experimentally that this is a reasonable 
assumption (Rokeach, 1968). 

The portions of the male prisoners’ value system which could potentially 
be most significant for rehabilitation are the values “family security,” “ wis- 
dom” and “self-controlled.” Prisoners, in common with the control group, 
assign paramount importance to the value “family security.” It has been 
shown that one of the best predictors of recidivism is a lack of contacts with 
family while in prison. A man who has strong family support on discharge 
is far less likely to return than a man with no family support (Blackler, 1967). 
It, therefore, seems desirable to maintain whatever “family security” there 
is during the main incarceration by encouraging frequent, close contacts be- 
tween the prisoner and his family. It may also be possible to develop an 
awareness in the offender that his family’s security is best served by the 
husband/father remaining with his family even if this means, in some cases, 
lowering the level of aspiration to a more realistic level in terms of the life 
situation of the typical prisoner. It may be possible to exploit this aspect of 
an individual’s value system for the mutual advantage of the prisoner, his 
family and society. 

The relatively high importance assigned by the prison groups to the values 
“wisdom” and “ self-controlled” was tentatively explained as the recognition 
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that these characteristics are not only valuable but that the prisoner con- 
spicuously lacks them, and that is subjectively seen as being one of the roots 
nf the personal problems encountered by the prisoners. 

It appears that among those prisoners who do value “wisdom” highly it 
ought to be possible to take advantage of this in their rehabilitation and to 
use methods with these men that might be totally inappropriate among other 
groups. The desire for wisdom, which is probably not just a desire for 
academic knowledge, could perhaps be used so that successful adjustment to 
social situations can be made in a number of ways that do not involve the 
risk of imprisonment. 

Similarly for “ self-controlled,” on the surface at least it appears encouraging 
for rehabilitation that many prisoners realise the importance of obtaining the 
ability to restrain impulses and adopt a more cerebral, “ wiser,” control over 
behaviour. This is speculation but it follows from the results presented that 
the most profitable approach in the rehabilitation of convicted criminals might 
be to concentrate on providing the individual with the ability to consider the 
future implications of present alternative behaviour patterns and make choices 
between them on the basis of the structure of his value system. This may be 
more effective than attempting to convince the offender by punishment that 
criminal behaviour is “ wrong.” 

It is, of course, only a certain proportion of prisoners, male and female, 
who fit the general pattern described and consequently it is only to this group 
that these remarks apply. Prisoners with different value configurations will 
be more responsive to approaches geared to their particular situation. 


Conclusions 

(1) There are important differences between the value systems of prisoners 
and non-prisoners. 

(2) Prisoners appear to have a shorter time perspective and value those things 
which have immediate and personal relevance. 

(3) Prisoners value the characteristics of “ wisdom” and “ self-controlled”’ 
relatively highly, possibly because they see these as lacking in their lives. 

(4) Female prisoners exhibit a more “masculine” value system than do 
female non-prisoners. 

(5) A knowledge of individual prisoners’ value systems could be used for 
counselling and rehabilitation purposes. 
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THE USE OF REMAND ON BAIL OR IN CUSTODY BY THE LONDON 
JUVENILE COURTS—A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


T. G. TENNENT* 


MAGISTRATES in both adult and juvenile courts? can order a remand in custody 
for the purpose of obtaining further reports (s. 26, Criminal Justice Act 1948, 
8. 33, Children and Young Persons Act 1953). There have been few studies of the 
use of this procedure. 

Lynch, Mannheim and Spencer (1957) in their general study of magisterial 
policy in the London juvenile courts make no mention of any policy that might 
underlie the decision to remand in custody, nor did they attempt any comparison 
of those who were and were not so remanded. Little and Ntsekhe (1959) in a 
study on the social class of offenders appearing before the London juvenile courts 
found no difference between their remand home group and the general court 
population. Scott (1947) has compared a group of boys remanded in custody for 
psychiatric reports with a group remanded for other reports and found no signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups. Scott (1965) has assessed the reasons 
underlying the decision to remand in custody from the magistrate’s viewpoint. 
The magistrates of one of the Metropolitan juvenile courts agreed to record 
reasons, both overt and covert, for their decisions to order such a remand. Fre- 
quency of offence and the desire to allow a period of observation away from home 
were the commonest overt reasons; a form of warning was the most covert reason, 
the latter being recorded as commonly as any of the overt reasons. 

In the adult courts, West, Bearcroft and Smith (1960) have compared two 
groups of adult offenders remanded for psychiatric reports, the one on bail and the 
other in custody, and concluded that type of offence and social status of the 
offender, together with the number of his previous convictions, were the most 
important variables in determining which course the magistrate took. Sparks 
(1966) in his study on the decision to remand in custody for mental examination 
came to somewhat similar conclusions but added that there was a number of 
offenders who had settled addresses, were regularly employed, and whose crimes 
were not very serious, who were also remanded in custody. 

The object of this study was to compare on the basis of documentary material 
a group of boys brought before the court under section 40 of the 1944 Education 
Act, and who were remanded in custody for further reports to be made, with their 
peers who had been remanded on bail. 


Method 


A search was made through the court registers of all the Inner London juvenile 
courts for boys who had been brought before the court because of non-attendance 
at school during the school year 1966-67. The registers contain the boy’s name, 


* B.M., D.P.M., Dip. CriminoL, Special Hospitals Research Unit, Broadmoor Hospital, Crow- 
thorne, Berks. 
I would like to thank the children’s officera of the London boroughs and probation officers 
attached to the juvenile courts for allowing me access to their case records. 
1 Strictly the juvenile courts make an interim order under s. 67 (2), C.Y.P.A. 1939 for detention 
of the child in a place of safety. One of the duties of a remand home is to provide this. 
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his age, the date of his appearance and the decision of the court (including whether 
or not to remand in custody). A list was then prepared of all boys aged 12 and 
above; this is the age group that can be sent to a remand home. The Children’s 
Departments for the twelve London boroughs were approached and kindly gave 
permission for their files on these boys to be examined. Similarly, the probation 
officers attached to these courts provided reports on the boys. Reports submitted 
by headmasters and the police were also seen. Information was abstracted from 


these reports and analysed. 
Results 


323 boys between the ages of 12-15 were brought to court for school non- 
attendance during the period of the study. 68 were remanded in custody to 
Stamford House and 50 to Woodvale and other reception centres. For the 
remaining 205 boys no reports were made in 31 cases, leaving a total of 174 boys 
which will for brevity be referred to in the tables as the not-remanded group. 
Not all items studied were covered by the reports and the number of cases on 
which the data are based is shown in the tables. 


The Use of Remand and Remand in Custody by the Courts 


Although there is a great variation from court to court in the proportion of the 
school population brought to court under Education Act proceedings there is 
much less variation in the method of handling the problem. In all age groups 
only ten boys made only one appearance in court. The use of remand, therefore, 
is common, usually to test attendance as well as to obtain further reports. The 
mean number of court appearances before a final decision was made was 3.5. 
Approximately one third of the boys of all age groups were remanded in custody. 
There was no significant difference between courts in the use of this procedure. 


TABLE I 
Age Distribution 
Stamford House Reception Centres Other Court e 
(V=68) (N=50) (N=205) 


12 6 8:8% 19 36-5% 45 220% 

13 20 23 ade I 34:0% 1 24°7% 

14 25 8% Ir 21:2% o 39:8% 

15 17 25:0% 4 TIA 19 w5% 
Table 1 shows the different age groups that are referred to remand homes and 
reception centres. If these two groups are combined there is no significant differ- 
ence between the ages of the group remanded in custody and those not remanded 


in custody. 


(a) Parental Factors 

The two groups of boys were very similar in respect of the age of their parents 
and in social class (Registrar General’s classification). 

There were, however, significantly fewer of the remanded population whose 
fathers were recorded as being chronically unemployed (even if this was con- 
sidered in relation to the total not-remanded group N=174). Prolonged separa- 
tion from the family (three months or more continuous separation) was found in a 
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TABLE 2 
Parental Factors (1) Age and social class 
Remanded Not Remanded 
(N= 118) (N= 150) 
Age of parents at time of birth of boy 
Father gor SD. 3:7 go-8 S.D. 4:2 
Mother 29°6 S.D. 3⁄4 go'r S.D. 36 
Social class of father 
Class 4 3% 4 3% 
Class IIT 30 25% 29 19% 
gay S og Ss 
3 o 2 
Chronically unemployed* 3 9%, 30 20% 
*p<o-or 


third of the fathers and a quarter of the mothers in each group. There was no 
significant inter-group difference and, as shown in Table 3, even the reasons for 
the prolonged parental absence were similar for the two groups. 


TABLE 3 
Parental Factors (2) Parental absence for three months or more 


Remanded Not Remanded 
Father (N= 118) Mother (N=118) Father (N=1593) Mother (N= 152) 


Reason for absence 
Hospital 8 16 7 9 
Prison 4 2 4 = 
Desertion or divorce 25 13 34 18 
Death 8 3 14 6 
Total 45 381% 34 290% 59 38:6% 33 21°7% 


The prevalence of chronic physical illness and of psychiatric disorder is shown 
in Table 4. Chronic physical illness was defined as illness for which the parent 
had attended a hospital out-patient department regularly over the last year. 
Psychiatric disorder was recorded as present if the parent had in the past five 
years attended a psychiatric in-patient or out-patient unit. 


TABLE 4 
Parental Factors (3) Parental health 


Remanded Not Remanded 
Father (N==118) Mother (N=118) Father (N=15g) Mother (N= 156) 
Chronic physical ill- 
health 23 19:5% 23 19:5% 22 14:4% ar. 13:5% 
Psychiatric disorder 1 9:3% 19 10-1% 14 91% 25 16-0% 


Although chronic physical ill-health was recorded more often in both the 
mothers and fathers of the remanded group, the inter-group differences were not 
significant at the 5 per cent. level. 


(b) Siblings 
TABLE 5 
Siblings (1) Family size and health 

Remanded Not Remanded 
Mean family size 5'30 S.D. 117 4°73 SD. 2:1 
Physical illness (sibs.) 1 110% 9 6:0% 
Deemed E.S.N. (sibs.) 18 150o% 15 10-0% 
Psychiatric treatment (sibs) 9 76% 12 79% 
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Both groups come from large families. Physical and psychiatric ill health and 
the proportions of siblings who were deemed educationally subnormal were 
recorded just as commonly in both groups. 


TABLE 6 
Siblings (2) Court appearances 
Remanded = 118) Not Remanded (N=151) 
Criminal offences* 4 ao: 9 38 25°2% 
Education Act 57° 3 70 4% 
*p<0-05 


The previous court appearances of the siblings are shown in Table 6. Signi- 
ficantly more of the remanded boys had siblings who had been in court for criminal 
offences and there was also a tendency for them to have had more siblings in court 
under Education Act proceedings though this failed to reach the 5 per cent. level 
of significance. 

(c) The Child 

Table 7 shows some of the factors examined in respect of the children appearing 

in court. 


TABLE 7 
Factors in Child 
‘ pie 
(N=118 = 174. 
Type of school attended 
Secondary or comprehensive 105 88-0% 152 87:0% 
Day maladjusted 2 2 o% I 0:5% 
Day E.S.N. 9 8-0% 18 11:0% 
icate 2 2'0% 3 15% 
Previous Pyschiatric treatment (N=118) (N=155) 
18 ,15°0% 16 10'0% 
Previous court appearance (N=118) (N=173) 
Under Education Act* 41 350% 32 ie o9 
Criminal offence* 37 3I -0% 32 18-0% 
Extent of 
% attendance for ro weeks prior to court appearance 
Less than 10% 36 32:0% 30 19:0% 
10-19% 16 140%, 23 15'0% 
20-39% 41 37'0% 59. 370% 
9% 16 14:0% 34 220% 
bom 3 30% 270% 
*p<o-o1 


Significantly more of the remanded group had been in court for both Education 
Act proceedings and for criminal offences, but in factors such as type of school, 
duration of truancy, child guidance clinic treatment, there were no significant 
inter-group differences. 

The actions taken by the court following summons on this occasion are shown 
in Table 8. Testing the whole distribution, significantly more orders, and more 


TABLE 8 

Court Action 

Remandsed (N= 118) Not remanded (N=205 
No order EF é aaa 4 a 
upervision order 54°29 95 40-49 
F.P.O. or A.S. order 29 246%, 12 58%, 
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orders curtailing the freedom of the child, are made in respect of those children 
who have been remanded in custody. 


Amongst those with no previous court appearances (either for criminal offences 
or under Education Act proceedings) there is no significant difference in the way 
they are dealt with by the court. 

Discussion 

The results obtained are, of course, based on the documentary evidence available 
about the child and do not take into account important variables which may well 
influence the magistrate in his decision to order a remand in custody. These 
variables will include oral evidence and the behaviour and attitudes of both child 
and parents while in the court. However, the findings perhaps indicate the 
dimensions along which the child remanded in custody differs from the child not 
so remanded. 

On nearly all of the social and environmental variables studied there were no 
significant differences between the two groups. The general level of social mor- 
bidity is high but apparently equally so for both groups. Broken homes, chronic 
physical and psychiatric ill health in the parents, large families and physical and 
psychiatric illness in siblings are found to approximately the same extent in those 
remanded in custody and those not. A difference that is hard to account for is the 
excess of chronically unemployed fathers in the not-remanded group. The fact 
that a father is chronically unemployed is unlikely of itself to alter the decision 
whether or not to remand in custody. It may be that some other variable that 
might be related to the fact of unemployment, for example the father coming to 
court with the child, might be responsible for this difference. 

Both the remanded and not-remanded groups came from large families, a 
finding in agreement with other criminological studies (Wootton, 1959). How- 
ever, the remanded group not only had had significantly more court appearances 
both for criminal offences and under Education Act proceedings but their siblings 
too had had more court appearances under criminal proceedings. This suggests 
that the fact that the family is already known to the court may be a factor in the 
decision to remand but that the major difference between remand and non- 


remand is the difference in frequency of court appearance that exists between the 
two groups. 


Summary 
The use of the procedure of remanding in custody by the London juvenile courts 
was studied with a sample of 328 boys age 12-15 who were brought before the 
court under section 40 of the 1944 Education Act. Approximately one-third (118) 
boys were remanded in custody. There was no significant variation in the per- 
centage of boys remanded by the different courts. 

There were no significant differences between the two groups on most of the 
social and environmental variables studied. More of the not-remanded group 
had fathers who were chronically unemployed and significantly more of those 
remanded in custody had siblings who had been prosecuted for criminal offences 
and who, themselves, had appeared previously in court both for criminal offences 
and under the Education Act proceedings. 
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SECTION 40 OF THE EDUCATION ACT 1944 
A NOTE ON LOCAL AUTHORITY DISCRETION 


M. DuToHMAN-SMITH 


In a recent paper on the use of section 40 of the Education Act 1944 by the London 
juvenile courts 1 doubt is cast on the Bedford College survey finding ? that where 
there was a high rate of prosecutions in the magistrates’ court there was a corres- 
pondingly low rate brought before the juvenile bench. Dr. Tennent goes on to 
say: “Alternative explanations are: that it reflects divisional policy as to when to 
prosecute, or that it reflects a differential incidence of truancy in the various 
divisional areas. Because of the significant difference in homogeneity of variance 
between the two groups the latter explanation is more likely to be the correct one ” 
(p. 179). 

From a legal viewpoint the finding is, on the basis of recent developments, 
cause for some anxiety. The House of Lords reaffirmation of the doctrine of 
mens rea in. Sweet v. Parsley [1969] 1 All E.R. 347 appeared to indicate a halt in the 
readiness of the courts to recognise offences of absolute liability. The case of 
Crump v. Gilmore (reported in The Times, November 4, 1969), has, however, had the 
effect of confirming the transfer from the court to the local authority of the decision 
as to the moral guilt or innocence of parents whose children fail to attend school 
regularly. Dr. Tennent’s finding at least suggests, if no more, that local authorities 
may not, in fact, be exercising their discretion with due regard to the need to avoid 
unnecessary criminal proceedings in the magistrates’ court. 

1 T, G. Tennent in this Journal, 10, 175-180. 
2 Bedford College Social Research Unit, Social Welfare Serouwes of the Inner London Education Authority 

1965/66. A Report. 
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When faced with a case of absenteeism of a pupil from school the Education 
Act affords to the local education authority two methods (and two only, see Re 
Baker [1961] 3 All E.R. 276) of enforcing the child’s attendance. They may prose- 
cute the parent under section 39 and/or bring the child before the juvenile bench 
under section 40. By section 40 (3) the court before which the parents are 
prosecuted may direct the local authority to bring the child before the juvenile 
court. Ifthe latter proceedings are taken then the case becomes one of care and 
protection under sections 1 and 2 of The Children and Young Persons 
Act 1969. The reason for this alternative procedure appears (inter alia) to be to 
provide the local authority with a means of enforcing attendance in cases where 
the parents are either unaware of the child’s absence or had taken all reasonable 
steps to prevent it, the rationale being that the sanction and stigma of the criminal 
law should not attach without fault. 

In Crump v. Gilmore the parents of a 14-year-old girl who, unbeknown to them, 
played truant from school on twelve occasions out of a possible 114, were acquitted 
by the magistrates as they “ had taken all reasonable steps to ensure the child 
attended school regularly.” The divisional court, however, remitted the case with 
a direction to convict, Lord Parker C.J. stating the opinion of the court as being 
“ that Section 39 (1) is creating an absolute offence in this sense that it is unneces- 
sary in order to create the offence to show any knowledge on the part of the parents 
of the child’s absence or any neglect on their part to ensure that the child did 
regularly attend. Those are factors which, as their clerk I gather advised them, 
were matters wholly in mitigation and did not affect the offence at all.” The 
court recommended an absolute discharge. 

Parents have, therefore, only the excuses enumerated in section 39 (2) which 
are of limited application in view of Jenkins v. Howells [1949] 1 All E.R. 942 
(where a widow, who was a chronic invalid awaiting an operation, was convicted 
for keeping her 14-year-old daughter at home to do the housework for three 
working sons). 

This is not the place to argue whether technically the decision in Crump v. 
Gilmore is sound 4; on the present state of authorities it seems unlikely to be over- 
ruled. Once the local authority decides to prosecute the parent then all they 
need prove is the fact of failure to attend, to which the parents have no answer 
unless they prove the existence of one of the limited excuses in section 39 (2). It 
is not open to the court (as it was under pre-1944 legislation) to accept as valid 
other reasonable excuses. It would be dangerous, without a full knowledge of the 
individual circumstances, to criticise the local authority for bringing the prosecu- 
tion in the Crump case. Nevertheless Dr. Tennent’s finding, if of general applica- 
tion throughout local authorities, indicates that the discretion is perhaps not being 
exercised in a manner calculated to avoid the unnecessary criminal prosecution 
of parents as, prima facie, one would expect, as was the case in the Bedford College 
survey, that a high rate of cases in the juvenile court would be accompanied by a 
correspondingly low rate of prosecution in the magistrates’ court. Allowance 


3 This is the view expressed to the author by numerous education welfare officers with whom he 
has discussed the problem. 
4 See “ The Parental Duty to Educate,” an article by the author in The Solicitors? Journal, 
14, 50, 921. 
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must, of course, be made for the cases in which there will be parental neglect and 
in the interests of the child’s welfare it will be necessary to take care and protection 
proceedings, but bearing in mind that legal proceedings represent the final resort 
the lack of a consistent relationship does, it is felt, call for further investigation. 

The Children and Young Persons Act 1969, with effect from October 1, 1970, 
amends section 40 of the Education Act 1944 to emphasise the alternative courses 
of action open to local authorities in that subsection (2) of section 40 will provide: 
“, .. before instituting such proceedings [against the parents] the local education 
authority shall consider whether it would be appropriate instead of or as well as 
instituting the proceedings to bring the child in question before a juvenile court 
under section 1 of the Children and Young Persons Act 1969.” 

Clearly further research into the prosecution policies of local education 
authorities, and the effectiveness of proceedings in either case, is necessary before 
definite conclusions can be reached as to whether parents are being subjected to 
unnecessary criminal proceedings which add nothing to the efficacy of the Educa- 
tion Act. 
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CRIMINOLOGIGAL IMPLICATIONS OF CHROMOSOME ABNORMALITIES. Cropwood 
Round Table Conference. Ed. by D. J. Wesr. [Cambridge: Institute of 
Criminology. 1969. 117 pp. 258.] 

THE papers are introduced as a “ new and exciting field of criminological en- 

deavour—the investigation of the association between deviant behaviour and. 

chromosomal abnormalities.” And in the introduction Dr. West goes on to say: 

“, . . close study of all known cases can yield valuable clues (to determine the 

true incidence and range of the mental and physical disorders associated with the 

presence of an extra Y chromosome).” ‘This seems unnecessarily complicated. 

Maclachlan gives a very good estimate for the incidence of severe mental abnormality 

associated with the XYY syndrome: seventy male XYYs have been found when 

we would expect c. 30,000 in the general population. 

In every paper the account of the research and the nature of the sample are very 
carefully described; but this is not always so with the discussion. In the paper by 
Griffiths sixty variables were studied in the subjects and controls, in only five of 
which were differences significant at the 5 per cent level reported; three would be 
expected by chance. But in general the authors are cautious about the numerical 
importance of their findings for criminology. Thus: “ The presence of an extra 
chromosome fer se plays only a small part in predisposing to delinquency ” (Casey) ; 
“ At the moment it seems feasible to put an extra Y chromosome among the many 
factors which may lead to behaviour abnormalities ” (Maclachlan). How are we 
to assess therefore statements like the following? “ The presence of mental illness, 
subnormality or criminality in a sibling even if the parents are both apparently 
normal might suggest some familial predisposition’? (Casey). ‘“ Behaviour 
disturbances may have genetic rather than environmental disturbances ” (D. J. 
West). 

All the wealth of studies have shown is that in a very small percentage of cases , 
of behaviour disturbance there is an associated chromosome abnormality; but 
is this a good reason for criminological research effort (at least one of these studies 
was partially funded by H.O.R.U.) to be directed to the investigation of this small 
number of cases? What grounds have we for supposing that the investigation of 
some 100 cases will have any aetiological significance for criminology unless we 
have other reasons for thinking that these types of factors play a large part in the 
determination of criminal behaviour? West seems to leave it open to cytogeneti- 
cists to evaluate the practical or even potential importance of these disorders, but 
are we really so ignorant about the possible explanatory power of genetic factors 
in explaining crime? 

We can, in fact, obtain a very good estimate of the explanatory power of 
genetic factors from the twin studies that have been conducted over the past fifty 
years. All these have shown a higher concordance rate among monozygotic 
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twins (MZs) than among dizygotic twins (DZs) for deviant behaviour, variously 
defined. And both types often show a higher concordance rate than adopted 
pairs or unconnected pairs of individuals. Since the major difference between the 
MZs and the DZs is that the former are more genetically similar than the latter, 
the simple conclusion is drawn that genetic factors account for quite a high 
proportion. of the variance in explaining crime. 

Critics have sometimes said, of course, that the upbringing of MZs is more alike 
than that of DZs since they will be treated as more alike; or that they empathise 
with each other and thence become even more alike. Both of these reasons may be 
correct and would lead us to expect a higher concordance rate for MZs than for 
DZs for environmental reasons; but there is no good evidence. 

Another possible criticism is that the extra resemblance of MZs means that 
the twin of a convicted MZ is more vulnerable to detection than the twin of a 
convicted DZ. But this, unlike other explanations for the high concordance rate 
(which predict increased similarity but in no particular direction) would imply that, 
individually, MZs are more likely to be convicted than DZs. 

What is the evidence of the twin studies? Until 1968 there had been seven 
published twin studies of concordance in criminality. If we add together their 
results we find that there were 135 male-male (MM) MZ pairs in which one twin 
was a criminal and a concordance rate of c. 2/3 with a total of 214 MM MZ 
offenders; and 135 MM DZ pairs in which one twin was a criminal and a con- 
cordance rate of c. 30 per cent. with a total of 176 MM DZ offenders. What 
roughly is the ratio that we would expect? According to Bulmer (1970) the MZ 
twinning rate is about 3-5/1000 and the DZ twinning rate is about 8/1000 in 
Caucosoids, the base population of most of these studies. Since MM pairs are 
half of all MZ twin births and a quarter of all DZ twin births, we would expect in a 
population of males from MM twin pairs to find about eight DZs to seven MZs. 
Surely it is curious that the published studies have all found as many MZ as DZ 
twin pairs and indeed more MZ than DZ individual criminals. For there is no 
a priori reason why the increased concordance rate among pairs should mean. there 
would be more individual criminals. 

The studies themselves admitted that they were probably over-represented in 
MZ pairs “ because of the way in which the sample was collected.” The main 
reason, for this apparently is that MZs are more likely to be found—in other words 
more vulnerable to “‘ detection.” If this is true for scientific research, how much 
more likely is it to be true for police search procedures partially based on recogni- 
tion? Of course, these questions can only properly be answered by a cohort 
study of all twin pairs born in a given time period with a record of their complete 
subsequent career to control for these biases. 

Fortunately just such a study has been conducted by Christiannsen (C.I.B.A.); 
unfortunately he does not give the breakdown of the number of twin pairs in his 
sample by zygocity. Christiannsen found nearly 6,000 pairs of twins who survived 
to age 15 born between 1880 and 1g10. Ona go per cent. follow-up study his 
figures were: sixty-seven MM MZ pairs with at least one criminal twin and a 
concordance rate of 35:8 per cent. with a total of ninety-one male MZ 
offenders; and 114 MM DZ pairs with at least one criminal and a concordance 
rate of 12°3 per cent. with a total of 128 male DZ offenders. The first point to 
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notice is that the concordance rates are much lower in this cohort study than in 
the previous studies. 

How many individuals would we have expected from the proportion of MM 
MZ and MM DZ pairs in the twin population ?—-not 8:7 because the DZ twinning 
rate seems to be much higher in Denmark. The best estimates that we can obtain 
from Bulmer’s book are 3-8/1ooo for the MZ twinning rate (from Table 4.2) 
and 17°8/1000 for the total twinning rate (from Table 4.7). Thus the expected 
ratio of MZ:DZ pairs is 3:68:1. Christiannsen only traced go per cent. of the 
twins so we can suppose that he only traced the careers of 81 per cent. complete 
twin pairs. Hence we can suppose he has information on c. 1,030 MZ twin pairs 
and 3,790 DZ twin pairs; so that there are only 515 MM MZ pairs and 948 MM 
DZ pairs in the sample followed up. Thus the crime rate among male MZs is 
gt/1,030 and among male DZs is 128/1,895; so that male monozygotics are 
significantly more criminal (x*=3-87, p<o-05). 

What else could explain this curious result? There may be congenital factors 
which differentiate MZs from DZs but this would have to be an effect inde- 
pendent of their general similarity. An explanation in terms of the problems of a 
“ dual identity ” though possible is undeveloped. The simple parsimonious 
explanation is that the fact that one MZ twin is a convicted offender increases the 
chance of the other MZ being detected and convicted, so that both the individual 
crime rate and the concordance rates are higher. In fact if this were the sole 
explanation for the higher male MZ crime rate all the excess (from the overall 
crime rate) MZ offenders would be in concordant pairs; thus if we were to 
assume that the male DZ crime rate were the “ normal” crime rate we would 
have to subtract twenty MZ individual offenders from concordant pairs. This 
would leave us with seventy-one male MZ offenders in sixty-seven pairs—a 
concordance rate of 6 per cent. ! 

Of course, these conjectures can only be tested when we know the actual 
figures in Christiannsen’s study. Until such time, or until those concerned to 
establish the importance of genetic factors in explaining crime can substantiate 
their claims, it would seem legitimate to suppose that, apart from isolated cases of 
clinical abnormality, genetic factors per se are of little importance in explaining 
oe Roy A. Carr-Hill 
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Tse Honest POLITIOLAN’s GUIDE TO Crmm Conrrot. By Norvat Morris and 
Gorpon Hawkins. [University of Chicago Press. 1970. xi and 271 pp. 
508.] 

TERE is good authority for believing that the authors of this book entertained 

the notion of bringing out a strictly limited edition, for obvious reasons, but 
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charity and perhaps the law of libel restrained them. There is, therefore, no 
reason. why The Honest Politician’s Guide to Crime Control should not have, as it 
deserves, the widest circulation, and the more so as it is a delight to read—and 
of how many books on criminology can that be said? ‘The authors have lively 
minds, a pungent sense of humour, a gift for the apt phrase or quotation and a 
theme of immense importance. This reader forgives them, for example, their 
use of “‘ dystopianism,” a word not found in his Webster, in return for their 
presenting Blackstone’s argument for treating suicide as a felony: “ the suicide is 
guilty of . . . invading the prerogative of the Almighty and rushing into his 
immediate presence uncalled for.” Is not that magnificent? 

But first a word about the authors, who should be well known to readers of 
this Journal. Norval Morris, an Australian by origin, now occupies the Chair of 
Law and Criminology in Chicago. He was the first Director of the UN Institute 
in Fuchu, Tokyo and is the author of The Habitual Criminal and other works. 
His colleague, Gordon Hawkins, was educated in Gillingham, Kent; he is a Fellow 
of the University of Wales and a postgraduate student of Balliol. Subsequent to 
his philosophical studies he joined the English prison service as an Assistant 
Governor and became the Assistant Principal of the Staff College at Wakefield 
before going out to Sydney, where he is now Senior Lecturer in Criminology. 
The theme of which Norval Morris and Gordon Hawkins treat can be stated 
simply: “ crime is man’s second fear ”’; it is surpassed in evil only by war and the 
supreme question therefore is, how can this fear be removed or at least lifted? 
The remedy, say the authors, is to let the criminal law concentrate on its prime 
task, the protection of persons and their property, and withdraw from the extrane- 
ous spheres of private morality and social welfare. This unwarranted extension, 
according to the authors, “ is expensive, ineffective and criminogenic.” Naturally 
a good deal of the illustrative material is drawn from American experience; some 
of it, therefore, especially where that experience is bedevilled by the U.S.A.’s 
federal structure, is irrelevant, as is a good deal of American legislation on sexual 
behaviour. On this subject the authors assert that “it is as if the sex offense 
laws were designed to provide an enormous legislative chastity belt encompassing 
the whole population and proscribing everything but solitary and joyless 
masturbation and normal coitus inside wedlock.” In this 350th anniversary year 
of the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers, we in this country may think we have left 
this sort of ineffective moralism behind, but most of the book can but too easily 
be transposed into an English, not to say Scottish or Irish, key. 


It is common ground between the U.S.A. and Great Britain that budgetary ` 
resources and manpower are both limited, so that any legislative action which 
relieves the strain on the police, the prison and the probation services, will, 
other things being equal, make for their more effective deployment and help to 
reduce crime. 


Some selections at random from the author’s many ingenious and cogently 
argued suggestions will show how their minds work, but the book as a whole 
sould be made compulsory reading for all members of both Houses of Parliament 
and for all departments of the Home Office save, perhaps, those dealing with 
wild birds and election laws! Drunkenness is the first subject which Morris and 
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Hawkins attack. They argue that it is a social problem, not a criminal one, and 
that social means, examples of which they give, should be evolved to deal with it, 
thus liberating police manpower and gaol space simultaneously. More contro- 
versial is the book’s treatment of drugs. It is asserted that the evidence for a 
causal connection between drugs and crime is slight apart from the crime which 
is resorted to for the purpose of getting funds to obtain proscribed drugs, and a 
strong argument is put up for discrimination between marihuana and other 
drugs. Much in this section of the book is sensibly deflationary but one pretty 
solid fact the authors have failed to face. If it is true that not every marihuana 
taker goes on to heroin, it is also true that practically every heroin taker began 
with marihuana. For British readers, at least, this section of the book is perhaps 
the least satisfactory. 


By contrast, the chapter on “ Costs and Causes of Crime ” is especially 
valuable. With Lady Wootton, the authors would rather speak of crimes, because 
crime is not a unitary phenomenon, it is a curious collection of assorted acts 
whose only common element is prohibition by the law. Moreover, looked at 
historically, crimes can be seen as the inevitable concomitant of urbanisation and 
economic growth in an imperfect world. The authors recall that when one of 
them, Norval Morris, was at Fuchu and was asked by Asian students how to 
avoid an increase of crime, he was bound to tell them, ironically, that they must 
prevent their country from taking part in social, educational or industrial progress! 
In what is in some senses a revolutionary chapter the writers have convinced at 
least this reader that time and money spent on research into general causation. is 
time and money wasted as against what would be much more fruitful expenditure 
on research into the origin and predisposing causes of individual cases, the use of 
prediction techniques, as well as research into the relative effectiveness of the 
various preventive and treatment methods. Here we must know as far as possible 
what we are up to. 


The chapter on violence and murder is closely reasoned and the authors come 
out unequivocally on the side of those who are opposed to capital punishment. 
Their discussion. of the connection between violence and mass media is responsible 
and restrained: in the end they adopt a cautious not proven position, with a 
tender regard for the preservation of the fantasy life of man. Necessarily, the 
chapter on the police and the correctional services relates most closely to American 
experiences but again there is much of relevance for us on this side of the Atlantic. 
We might ponder, for example, the proposition they quote from our own Leslie 
Wilkins that “ much money is wasted in many countries by the provision of 
unnecessary security precautions. The public pays very heavily for the marginal 
gains that may be provided by repressive custodial apparatus and systems,” 
Mountbatten notwithstanding. The authors admit, as must we all, that some 
form of institutional treatment must remain for some offenders but they urge us 
to look critically at our clumsy institutional apparatus, just as the Quakers in this 
country have done recently in a booklet called Why Prison? Morris and Hawkins 
refer to the interesting results of the California Youth Authority’s Community 
Treatment Project, now in its seventh year. Here is a “ caring community ” in 
action. With a prison population now over 40,000 and with borstals bulging at 
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the seams, had we better not see if California, not for the first time, has something 
to teach us? 

Norval Morris and Gordon Hawkins argue in the course of this book that it 
is not ignorance that prevents us from doing battle with man’s second fear but 
inertia. They have written a powerful challenge to us all. In their introduction 
they state that “ contrary to long standing tradition we accept responsibility for 
any virtues in this book.” Those virtues are conspicuous. 

Duncan Fairn 


CRIMINALITY AND LEGAL Orper. By Austin T. Torx. [Chicago: Rand McNally. 
1969. xiv and 184 pp. No price stated.] 


HERALDED as a fruit of the “ conflict school of criminology,” this book will be 
widely read; the approach it is supposed to represent should not, however, be 
judged on this evidence alone. Turk has set himself the task of providing a 
framework for explaining variations in crime rates. He recognises that to some 
extent these variations reflect variations in the incidence of offending behaviour; 
but his main concern is to outline the contribution of the process of criminalisation 
— “ the assignment of criminal status to individuals ’’—and specify the conditions 
which influence this process. This takes him beyond the bounds of traditional 
criminology to study the law and the relations between groups in the wider 
society. After an interesting survey of legal theories he concludes that “ It is more 
useful for criminological purposes to view social order as mainly a pattern of 
conflict rather than the expression either of consensus or of sovereign wisdom and 
will.” He sees criminality as an ascribed status, one possible outcome of conflict 
between authorities and subjects. Thus “a sociological theory of interaction is 
required; moreover, it must be a theory of interaction among groupings and 
categories of people rather than a social psychological explanation of patterns in 
interaction among individuals. .. .” 

In presenting his theory of criminalisation, he first identifies the conditions 
under which cultural and social differences between authorities and subjects are 
likely to result in conflict: overt conflict is most likely when, on each side, there is 
a high degree of congruence between actual behaviour patterns and cultural 
norms, when both norm enforcers and norm resisters are too unsophisticated to 
avoid an open clash and when the resisters are too well organised to be easily 
deflected from their path. Then he specifies the conditions under which crimin- 
alisation will probably occur in the course of conflict: it is most likely when the 
norm in question is significant to the enforcers (though less likely if it is only 
important to the high-ups in the enforcement system, and even less if it is only 
important at the lower levels); it is most likely when there is a power differential 
favouring the enforcers and when the conflict behaviour on both sides is un- 
realistic. 

In his two final chapters, Turk proceeds to test his theory by a detailed analysis 
of U.S. criminality rates for ten different categories of offence. He examines the 
variations in rates between age, sex and racial groups for each category and 
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attempts to explain these variations in terms of indicators of the extent of normative- 
legal conflict (the most difficult to estimate), the significance of the norms to the 
parties involved, the relative power of the groups, and the realism of their moves 
in the conflict. 


It turns out to be relatively easy, of course, to explain the higher criminalisation 
rates of “ non-whites every element in his theory works to increase the likelihood 
of their being criminalised. The lower criminalisation of women is more difficult 
to handle and variations with age are trickier still. For example, he considers the 
under-18s less powerful than their elders, yet for most offence categories they are 
criminalised less frequently. This may be a result of the fact that he considers 
all under-18s (effectively 5-188) rather than, say, 14-183; but he suggests inter- 
estingly that this group may have “ derivative ” power because of their relation- 
ships to adults, which the age group immediately above them lacks. The analysis 
of the effects of unrealism of conflict moves on variations between age groups is 
confounded by the fact that he suggests that when rates decline with age this is 
an indication of realism in enforcement, since it means that the authorities’ efforts 
to condition their subjects are having the desired effects. ` 


At the end of his often elaborate argumentation, Turk comes to the unsur- 
prising conclusion that, “in general, the degree of normative-legal conflict 
(implying variation in the incidence of actual offensive behaviour) is the most 
important determinant of criminality rate variations, followed in order by relative 
powerlessness and unrealistic enforcement moves. This is, however, far less true 
for rate variations by ethnicity-race than for variations by age and sex.” In 
other words, the system is more unjust for blacks than it is for women and children ? 


What has gone wrong that, after conceiving such an important problem, and 
after massive labour, Turk gives birth to this mouse-like conclusion? The answer, 
I think, is threefold. First, he narrows the problem down too much by ignoring 
the basis of group formations and of variations in behaviour and locating conflict 
as being between norm enforcers and norm resisters rather than in the society 
as a whole. Secondly, his theory of criminalisation is too formalistic: he creates 
fancy categories of legal norms (like non-violent misuse of non-human objects 
with biochemical significance—which turns out to be norms relating to narcotics 
and alcohol) which appear at first blush to have cross-cultural applicability but 
are really only long ways of describing peculiarly American phenomena, You 
can’t hope to make use of “ a theory of interaction among groupings of people ” 
at this level of abstraction. For one thing, the theory is nothing but a shaky 
formalisation of scattered research findings and, for another, it is too simplistic 
to handle the variety of intergroup situations it purports to. An ideal-type 
approach would have been more modest and probably more fruitful. Finally, 
Turk is laudably anxious to test his theory, but to do this he makes the comparisons 
that can be most easily operationalised, between the conflict situations in relation 

, to age, sex and racial groups, rather than taking on the problem of class which 
has rightly been a central concern of traditional criminology and which needs a 
fresh analysis in a conflict perspective. 

Mary Melntosh 
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DELINQUENT BEHAVIOUR IN AN AMERICAN Crry. By MARTIN Gow. [Belmont, 
California: Wadsworth Publishing Co. 1970. 150 pp. No price stated.] 


Dr. Gowp’s-book should be seen as a significant advance in the use of “ self 
report ” techniques to accumulate empirical data on adolescence and delinquency. 
Dr. Gold has more than adequately fulfilled his research task, which was to “ get 
as clear and complete a picture as possible of delinquent behaviour among Flint 
teenagers ” (p. 8). It is to this end that he and his research team considered the 
2,490 delinquent acts described to them by 522 teenagers who lived in Flint, 

The direct objections to “ self report ” studies are obvious: the problem of 
concealment and the possibility of under-reportage or exaggeration. Dr. Gold is, 
however, methodologically sophisticated and, in Chapter Two, he includes 
detailed consideration of the question of estimating the extent of concealment by. 
respondents. He attempts to overcome concealment by interviewing a “ criterion 
group ” about whose delinquent behaviour “ we already had reliable information 
but who themselves were not aware that we already knew what they had done. 
We managed eventually to interview 125 youngsters under these conditions ” 
(p. 19). From this “ criterion group ” he seems with some justification to con- 
clude that, given his random sample—522 out of 13,200 youngsters between 13 
and 16—his procedure is effective in recording accurately about 70 per cent. of 
undetected delinquency. His validation study is, however, as he admits, far from 
foolproof, for whilst it finds 72 per cent. confessed accurately it tells us little or 
nothing about the problem of exaggeration, or about people who commit delin- 
quent acts by themselves and tell nobody. But given these limitations are endemic 
to all self report studies and that they are taken into account by Dr. Gold, the 
book should be read by every serious criminologist. For Dr. Gold has utilised his 
data in an excellent destruction of simple-minded images of juvenile delinquency. 


In his final chapter, he makes the following claim: “ insofar as the data on 
Flint teenagers provide an accurate picture of American teenagers generally, 
they suggest that some false assumptions have been confusing our thinking about 
what causes youngsters to break the law” (p. 14). He reminds us that “ delin- 
‘ quency is usefully conceptualised as a matter of degree ” and shows that “ if- 
any offence, however minor, makes a youngster technically a delinquent, then it 
is true that over 80 per cent. of Flint’s teenagers were ‘ delinquents ’ in the early 
sixties ” (p. 115), and goes on to show that only about 15 per cent. of Flint’s 
teenagers were responsible for over half of the delinquent behaviour. Having 
given us an overall picture of delinquents’ activity, he proceeds to demolish 
several common “ unreal beliefs.” 

Although there is little space in a review of this size to enumerate even the 
more important of his findings, what follows are a few examples of his juxta-~ 
posing of stereotypes with counterfactual evidence. Thus: 


Stereotypes of False Beliefs Counterfactual Statements Originating from 
Flint data 
“ Most delinquency is committed by For every two middle-class boys amongst 
kids from the slums ” (p. 115). the 20 per cent. most delinquent there are - 
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“ Girls are sexual delinquents ” 
(P. 117). 


“ Gangs of boys are responsible ” 
(p. 118). 


“ If more of these kids were caught 
and punished, they’d toe the line ” 
(p. 120). 


about three lower-class boys. This ratio 
is a great deal smaller than is commonly 
believed and it suggests that the relation- 
ship between poverty and delinquency is a 
weak one (p. 116). 


A more accurate picture of girls’ delin- 
quency shows it to be quite similar to 
boys’, only smaller (p. 118). 


Delinquent behaviour is more casual, 
spontaneous and loosely-organised than 
the gang myth would lead us to believe 


(p. 119). 


Whilst most of the teenagers interviewed 
believed that the chances of getting away 
with delinquency were a good deal 
better than the chances of getting caught, 
even the ones who thought delinquency 
relatively risky were not necessarily the 
least delinquent (p. 120). 


Dr. Gold, then, has produced an excellent book. My criticisms are limited 
to his hesitancy in applying in a thorough fashion his research findings to ongoing 
theorisation in criminology. This could have been a better book if Dr. Gold had 
narrowed his audience to professionals and academics rather than attempting to 
limit the import of his work to cursory appraisals of other theories, For the author 
is correct in claiming that his results have implications wider than the problem of 


delinquency in Flint. 


Paul Walton 
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CARING FOR CHILDREN IN TROUBLE. By JULIUS CARLEBACH. [London: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1970. 186 pp. and Index. 35s.] 

Tis book is a mixture of history, description of the present approved school 
system and a critique of principles of institutional training. The historical 
section is by far the most interesting and helps to fill a big gap in the literature. 
To my mind it is not very systematically presented but there is a wealth of 
fascinating material. Some of the eighteenth and nineteenth century views 
are no doubt historical curiosities: a sub-committee of the philanthropic 
society in 1796 “ suggested that boys of thirteen and over should not in future 
be admitted, because at that age they were ‘so advanced in years as affording 
little chance of being reclaimed’” (p. 11); and Mr. Baker of the Hardwick Refor- 
matory remarked in 1854: “I know of no employment which will allay the 
excitement and tranquillise the mind, so as to prepare it to be acted upon by a 
firm kindness like steady hard digging” (p. 61). Yet when one reads the 
Reverend Sydney Turner’s pronouncements and, of course, some of Mary Car- 
penter’s, one is strongly reminded that the debate about the best way to manage 
children in institutions has progressed very little. Much of what is now being 
paraded as “ advanced thinking” was evident enough to these pioneers a hundred 
years ago. It is true that there is now a greater attempt to keep children out of 
institutions, and certainly physical conditions have improved, but we need more 
understanding of why ideas about institutional treatment are so stagnant or 
seem simply to be the victim of fashion. With the gradual accumulation of 
material of the kind which Carlebach has provided, someone will, I hope, begin 
the ambitious task of writing a sociology of penal ideas. 

The descriptive part of the book is short and certainly interesting, but it is 
not strong in analysis. Among the most useful information is a discussion of 
the Parkhurst experiment, Red Lodge, the Akbar affair and the Departmental 
Committee of 1913. But the notes on the Inspectors are far too brief and the 
survey of Managers’ opinions is presented in such a way that it is difficult to 
assess the validity or generality of the findings. Carlebach ends with a discussion 
of current issues and some “ theoretical suggestions.” Some of it is a superficial 
sociological analysis of institutions, but there are also good ideas—in particular, 
the suggestion that the educational system should face up to its responsibilities 
instead of regarding difficult children as failures and moving them off to special 


institutions under another authority. 
Roger Hood 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF SUBCULTURES. Edited by Davip O. ARNOLD. [Berkeley: The 
Glendessary Press. 1970. v and 171 pp. paperback. No price stated.] 

IF concepts in the social sciences can be given a success rating in terms of their 

rise to popularity, then the concept “ subculture” must rank very high. Socio- 

logists, particularly those interested in crime and deviance, are devoting in- 

creasing empirical and theoretical attention to questions about the origins, 
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nature, functions and persistence of subcultures. There has also been a spread 
to non-academic circles, although Cressey perhaps over-states the position (for 
this country at least) when he says in his preface to this book, that “ judges are 
dismissing offenders on the grounds that their alleged criminal offence was 
‘subcultural,’ social workers are up to their ears in studies of ‘subcultural 
differences’ . . .” All this attention has undeniably been productive, but at 
various stages ambiguities and misuses of the concept have been revealed and 
the time would seem right for a considered reappraisal of its status. 

Arnold’s book does not really provide this and I believe that he himself is 
guilty of misusing the concept when he envisages “the growth of subculture 
research and subculture theory in sociology, so that in a few years there will 
be courses devoted entirely to this area.” It is precisely such a development 
that worries so many sociologists. The book should not be judged as a full-scale 
reappraisal of the concept and is more successful as a collection of pieces— 
somewhat arbitrarily grouped—showing how the subcultural notion has been 
used. . The few original papers, by Arnold himself and John Irwin, are only a 
few pages long, although suggestive in parts. The reprinted papers include 
some lesser known ones by Gordon and Hollingshead together with familiar 
selections from Yablonsky, Miller, Cohen and Yinger. 

Stanley Cohen 


THE CASE THAT WiLL Nor DiE: Commonwealth vs. Sacco and Vanzetti. By 
H. R. EHRMANN. [London: W. H. Allen. 1970. xxix + 576 pp. 84s.] 


WuaT can one learn from a patent miscarriage of justice? Merely that particular 
individuals can act dishonourably, or also how legal practices so often reflect 
the social climate of the times? By any criteria it was unethical for Judge 
Thayer, the judge in this case, to say of Sacco and Vanzetti, “ Did you see what I 
did with those anarchistic bastards the other day?” But in America at this 
time immigration was being restricted, and this particularly affected the 
“inferior” Southern Europeans, moreover a “red scare” was sweeping the 
country. It is not surprising that at least some of the professional classes 
should be affected by prejudice. 

In this book, Ehrmann, one of the defence lawyers, provides much useful 
material that enables one to understand the course of this unjust trial. He 
succeeds also in demonstrating the innocence of the two accused -Italian an- 
archists. He shows how a small-town police chief through a purely fortuitous 
association amalgamated the concepts of anarchist and criminal to arrive at 
the improbable conclusion that a hard-working shoemaker and fish-peddler were 
involved in two (unconnected) hold-ups—a conclusion that was doubted by 
more experienced police officers (suggesting that inaccurate stereotypes are 
most likely in the absence of interaction). There was also good reason at the 
time to suspect a gang of professionals, the Morellis, one of whom was reputed 
later to be head of the Cosa Nostra in New England. But Ehrmann shows 
clearly that too many interests had become involved in the case for such evidence 
to save their lives. 
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The detailed accounts are intrinsically interesting, e.g. the moving final 
speeches by the condemned men, and also enable one to arrive at a reasoned 
judgment of the case. However, an introductory summary of the course of the 
case would have been helpful, and a more explicit account of the socic-historical 
conditions of the time would aid those unfamiliar with the period. 

G. R. F. Pearce 


DEVIANTS. By J. L. SMMons. [Berkeley : The Glendessary Press. 1969. 134 pp. 
$1.95.] 
A WEST Coast social psychologist’s book investigating deviance within a trans- 
actionalist framework sounds just the thing to cheer up our behaviourist in- 
fluenced, hard data obsessed British school. Simmons takes as his main theme 
Erikson’s notion that deviance is not a property inherent in certain forms of | 
behaviour, but is conferred by a social audience, which in turn alters the 
deviant’s self-image. Methodologically he uses attitude scales, interviews and 
open-ended questionnaires to consider the creation of stereotypes. This is 
extended to investigate the effect of stereotyping upon deviants. Consistent 
stereotypes were found concerning certain deviants, but other conclusions were 
disappointing. The range of those perceived as deviant includes nearly every- 
one. People do not like deviants very much, but liberals like them more than 
conservatives. Deviants become imprisoned within their roles by official reaction, 
but can survive when supported by a subculture. Simmons makes a plea for 
tolerance, arguing that over-suppression leads to individual psychological prob- 
lems, and escalates collective violence. Permissiveness will cool out these 
dangerous trends and assist gentle changing of the status quo. Widespread 
rule-breaking must be seen as “ tears in the social fabric to be mended.” Like 
most psychology, this investigation stresses process, without an analysis of the 
social structure. Labelling is seen as scapegoating by society, but society is 
composed of other actors, and the power relations between them cannot be 
ignored. For example, the “ Black Panthers” were destroyed not because they 
tore the social fabric, but because they wanted a different society. Scholastically 
- the book is marred by a complete absence of references and footnotes. We 
expect better from the co-author of Identities and Interactions. 
Mike Brake 


Symptoms oF PsyoHopATHOLocy: A Hanpsoogx. Ed. Caaruses G. COSTELLO. 
[New York and London: John Wiley & Sons. 1970. 679 pp. 1503.] 


I was taught as a student that symptoms were what the patient complained of, 
while signs were what the physician finds out, but I do not think this has any 
philological validity. Symptoms are really the bodily and mental phenomena 
which (literally) fall together to constitute disease. This large and sumptuous 
symposium sets out to take a long, hard look at these bricks of psychopathology: 
disorders of thinking, memory, attention, affect, and then at a somewhat arbitrary 
selection of behaviour disorders such as stuttering, thumb-sucking, enuresis, 
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alcoholism, drug addiction, academic under-achievement, exhibitionism, homo- 
sexuality, and, tacked on the end, asthma and headache. 


There are twenty-five chapters and thirty-three contributors, most of them 
psychologists but with a fair sprinkling of psychiatrists. Edited as it is by a psycho- 
logist, the emphasis in most of the articles is refreshingly objective and directed 
towards measurement; a common pattern is description, methods of assessment, 
treatment, theories, summary. The standard of the contributions is extremely 
high, in each instance the literature is reviewed at least up to 1968 and great 
effort has obviously been given to the compilation of accurate and internationally 
representative (rare in symposia generally) bibliographies. 

Who reads these expensive symposia? I suppose they are widely used on the 
campus of their origin, by students and practitioners who are avid readers and 
enjoy up-to-date and original commentaries in their chosen field, by academics 
who have time to browse or who find large reference books a defence against 
anxiety, hard-pressed lecturers who want a quick source of references; one suspects 
that the Olympians who do the real thinking and discovery always read the original 
papers. But those who can afford this particularly excellent volume, or those who 
have access to a good library, will be fascinated by one or other aspect of the 
book, for instance a delightful and scholarly piece on “ Culture and Symptoms ” 
(the mysteries of the Koro and Gusto syndromes) or the learned and exhaustive 
account of “‘ Depersonalization.” 


Although, as usual, nobody tackles the overwhelmingly common and important 
behaviour patterns of stealing and motoring offences, yet clearly there is much 
here that is highly relevant to the study of crime and delinquency. If someone 
will give me a fortnight’s sabbatical leave I will read it again and more thoroughly, 
I am sure with pleasure and profit. 


P.D.S. 


VIOLENCE IN THE STREETS: AN ANALYSIS OF THE DESTRUCTIVE IMPULSES IN SOCIETY. 
Edited by Saatom ENpLEMAN. [London : Gerald Duckworth & Co. Ltd. 
1969. 472 pp. 50s.] 


Comprisinc some thirty-seven different and (mostly) reprinted papers, and 
attempting an inter-disciplinary approach to the problem of violence in America, 
Endleman’s reader falls between several stools. Neither sociologically nor 
psychologically sophisticated nor especially up-to-date, failing to link papers 
from several disciplines, and reprinting without commentary from journals as far 
apart as the American Sociological Review and Harper’s (the American railway 
bookstall pot-boiler), the book will lack a coherent audience. 


Though there are some reasonably interesting and competent papers by, for 
example, William Westley on “ Violence and the Police” (a 1953 paper now 
completely superseded by the work of Jerome Skolnick) and Jane Jacobs on 
“ Violence in the City Streets ” (an innovative ecological approach to everyday 
interaction on the block in North America), the only really telling piece is a 
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reprinted Trans-action paper on the Detroit riots (by Tom Parmenter) in which a 
“ race rioter ” tells us that: “ I thought it was a lot of fun. People seen what 
they could get for nothing and they went out and got it. It wasn’t no race riot. 
They was White and Negro both going into stores and helping each other pass 
things out. Having a good time. Really enjoying themselves until them fools 
(snipers) started shooting. I hope they can get them because they’re stopping 
me from making my money ” (p. 308). 

The book might well have started here, reprinting more voices from the people 
living in amongst the violence than papers from the commentators living off it. 
In this book, at least, the actors seem to have much more to say than the critics. 


Ian Taylor 


BLUEPRINT OF RevotuTion. By R.M. Momsorsse. [Springfield, Illinois: Chas. C. 
Thomas. 1970. 336 pp. $9.75.] 

Tms book attempts to analyse the causes of revolutionary disturbances and 

particularly the role of the revolutionary party. Basically it provides a rationale 

for the use of repressive measures against dissent. 

It derives its conceptual armoury from American conservative thought. 
Intellectuals are distrusted, for they are “ vain, self-centred and individualistic.” 
Society needs strong authoritative leadership and a peaceful compliant population, 
Discussion is only reasonable if it takes place inside the present institutions—which 
are de facto legitimate. Hence it is only by “ psychological warfare and propa- 
ganda” that other views are transmitted. These are only adopted by the 
immature—the minority group member “ 1. feels sorry for himself. 2. blames 
others. 3. ignores the countless opportunities around him.” Generally too much 
political discussion among the masses is a symptom of disorder. 

It is because this kind of analysis reifies the institutional structure that it is so 
near to conventional wisdom and so sociologically naive. Once one recognises 
that institutions themselves have to be justified before reason they cease to be 
the objective standard of reason. And then dissent may be the most rational form 
of action and no longer reducible to a psychological aberration. 

Perhaps the most disturbing fact is that another book, the same author’s 
practical manual on riot control, is now used on “ Police Science ” courses in 
the Californian State Colleges. 

Frank Pearce 


COMMUNITY HOMES AND THE APPROVED SCHOOL System. Edited by R. G. Hoop 
and R. F. Sparks. [University of Cambridge Institute of Criminology. 
1969. 84 pp. 17s. 6d.] 

Tus publication consists in the main of papers presented by contributors to the 

second Cropwood conference organised by the Cambridge University Institute of 

Criminology. Its theme is around the changes in the treatment of young offenders 

foreshadowed in the 1968 White Paper Children in Trouble. Most of the contribu- 

tions came from the field of child care, both statutory and voluntary, but there is 
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one from the specifically approved school sector and also a somewhat Cassandra- 
like paper from a senior medical officer of the Department of Education and 
Science. 

The conference, at least in its formal sessions, must have been a gloomy 
affair; most of the contributions warn of shortfalls in requisite facilities for trans- 
forming the hopes expressed in the White Paper into living and lively reality. 
Shortages in the provision of residential places, particularly those for disturbed 
adolescents, as well as the geographical maldistribution of existing approved 
schools do not bode well for success. Add to this the initial lack of projects for 
intermediate treatment and one may conclude that the White Paper proposals, 
since incorporated in the Children and Young Persons Act 1969, are not likely 
to get off to an auspicious start. This is not to say that the personnel involved in 
its operation will not try their best to make it work but it is clearly going to be an 
uphill task. The task of reorganisation facing local authorities as a result of the 
Social Services Act 1970 is not going to make things any easier. 

I would like to see that every member of local authority health, education, 
social service and, in particular, joint planning committees reads this conference 
publication; even if its message is one of foreboding, its comment is realistic. 


P. Boss 
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EDITORIAL 


In many respects the most important consequence of behaviour 
disorders and criminality in women is the effect upon their children. 
Few women commit serious crimes and when they do it is usually on 
only one occasion. The recidivist is usually a very minor offender 
who is an embarrassment and a nuisance rather than a serious 
danger to society. In one respect, however, such a woman may in a 
wider sense be a greater threat to society than many violent and 
dangerous men—she can reproduce them or lay at least the founda- 
tions of several criminal careers. In this perspective whatever is done 
for male offenders amounts only to symptomatic treatment and 
ignores the causes. 

In England there is little information on this question; but in the 
U.S.A. Lee Robins has provided a great deal in her study of boys 
and girls attending a child guidance clinic in early adolescence and 
interviewed thirty years later. She has shown that delinquent 
(mainly “care and control”) girls nearly all married but 70 per cent. 
were divorced; they had fewer children than other women but their 
children were far more often delinquent than the children of the 
delinquent boys—37 per cent. instead of 17 per cent. Of course it 
takes two to produce family discord or disruption; and, as Robins 
points out, one of the persistent handicaps of the wayward girl is that 


her behaviour is likely to bring her into social contact with young V“ 


men who will make unstable, unfaithful or inadequate husbands. In 
1910 Goring pointed out in The English Convict that three-quarters of 


female prisoners had delinquent husbands while only a quarter of ,/ 


male prisoners had delinquent wives. 

Gibbs’s paper on the effects of imprisonment of women upon 
their children makes an important contribution to a neglected field. 
Hitherto it was only known that women sentenced to prison had an 
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average of about two children per head (or three each among those 
who had any children); but there was no information about the 


extent to which these mothers were still in contact with’ their : 


children. The paper shows that the various combinations of, circuit: 
stances can be very complex. 


age? È 


In some respects these detailed results are reassuring in that the ` 


number of dependent children living at home who have to be re- 
moved to the care of the local authority as a result of their mother’s 
committal to prison on remand or sentence is relatively small. 


Indeed, the general picture of the social situation of these women is” ` 


so disrupted, with few intact families, many mothers who-have lost ' 


touch with their children, many previous periods in care, frequent 


housing difficulties, etc., that the period-of three weeks .or ‘tye. 


months in prison must appear as only one more crisis among. many.” 


The results, however, raise a number of questions. One would í 


expect a great difference in the proportion of women with depend- 
ants among those remanded in custody and those sentenced, and in 
those sentenced without previous remand. Although these groups 
result from deliberate decisions of the courts, the results appear: 


almost as accidental as the other crises which afflict them, and there -` 


is little doubt that this is how the women themselves look upon 
events. The individual circumstances, however, suggest certain 
explanations. Magistrates can only act upon information and in face 
of the large numbers of minor offenders coming before the courts, 
especially in the large conurbations, this is often very meagre at the 
first appearance. When the offender is asked whether she has any- 
thing to say, her only thought is to say that she is sorry and not that 
she has two young children at home. 

A second possibility is that the court knows the full situation and 
considers that, though the offence merits a prison sentence, a remand 


/ of three weeks for inquiries might act as a sufficient warning of the 


/ 


consequences of the behaviour. Whether or how often this occurs, 
of course, cannot be decided without specific inquiries; but if it does, 
it is clearly understandable and humane. The convention is that a 
short sentence of imprisonment, except in default of payment of a 
fine, is usually three months. In the Netherlands it is said that very 
short sentences of imprisonment for a week or two are increasingly 
used and, in view of the widespread discussion about weekend arrest 
and other very short sentences, this seems logical. If it is true that the 
main shock and discomfort of prison take place in the first week or 
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ten days there might be no need for more. Such considerations apply 
in women especially to the imprisonment of prostitutes, which under 
the Street Offences Act is presumably designed merely to deter 
them from soliciting in the wrong places and as such is quite success- 
ful. But.to women who are used to a steady supply of tobacco, 
alcohol, and other drugs and comforts, even a week of deprivation 
may seem not worth the risk especially if it is a new experience. 


We are grateful to Dr. Woodmansey for the clarity, freshness and 
realism of his paper on “Understanding Delinquency”, and especially 
for his ability to simplify so complex a subject—as it were to permit a 
view of the wood as well as the trees. “Since we all believe the way to 
make someone hostile is to attack or frustrate him, it is remarkable 
that when we try to account for a state of hostility we do not begin by 
supposing it to be due to something causing the subject ‘to feel 
attacked or frustrated.” But immediately such an approach raises 
conflicts. 

Fact-finding, we are told, “cannot add to our understanding 
unless it is used for the purpose of testing explanatory hypotheses” ; 
true, except that new areas of fact-finding, for example an E.E.G. 
record showing a temporal lobe lesion, or a karjotype showing an 
abnormal chromosome, an ethological observation, or a new 
technique for exploring memories, may help in understanding 
delinquency or, at least, in setting up new hypotheses rather than 
testing them. ; 

“, .. the hallmark of the delinquent is not his basic needs, but the 


antagonistic attitude to others revealed in behaviour’; again X” 


probably true, but some of us find, or think we find, delinquents who 
do not seem to be hostile but have intense, unsatisfied needs, and a 
personality incapable of waiting; we sometimes find cases in which 
the rieéd“to-dispeFanxiéty “through a well-reinforced conditioned 
avoidance reaction seems irresistible, and sometimes the basic fault 
in the family was not hostility but abandonment, whether in reality 
or by a parent withdrawing into depression, though of course this 
might be interpreted by the child as hostility; there does also seem 
to be a variety of delinquency which arises not so much in a hostile 
as In an unstructured inconsistent background. But the author does 
acknowledge that delinquent hostility is precipitated by specific 
experiences especially threats and frustrations, and that previous 
learning is important, so that degrees of delinquency differ. 


III 
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Delinquency is held to be clearly a mental disorder, and this 
may be opening the door rather widely to all deviancy from the 
current mores; perhaps it is not a matter of primary importance to 
settle such terminological questions, and we may derive comfort 
from Sir Aubrey Lewis’s statement in his classical writing on the 
concept of health, that doctors often attend to people who are not ill. 
“The psychiatrist learns a great deal about normal and abnormal 
psychology which is relevant to the treatment, or the prevention, of 
non-pathological states which are socially deviant”; in the present 
instance it may require a doctor or psychologist to avoid the ever- 
present danger, so clearly brought out by Dr. Woodmansey, of 
jf meeting hostility with hostility, and perhaps of reinforcing the very 
factors in which the delinquency arose. But Dr. Woodmansey’s real 
‘ concern is with people not labels—that the mental health workers 
must not disown the “sane” offender. He also cogently defeats the 
retributive principle and makes clear the unhappy paradox that the 
one who most attracts punishment is least able to respond favourably 
to it. Perhaps these two arguments should make us ask: “Who are the 
mental health workers and where should they be operating?” 
The majority of serious non-insane offenders (at least those that are 
caught) are, of course, in prison, and they are cared for by prison 
officers. Does it not follow that those prison officers should be the 
mental health workers; and that doctors and psychologists should 
help them to be so? They themselves, through their own spokesmen, 
have expressed the wish to adopt a therapeutic role, and several 
prisons have made an impressive start with this process of taking the 
hostility out of control. 

Though we have no quarrel with Dr. Woodmansey’s conclusion 
, that priority must be given to enabling parents and their surrogates 
y” to be less hostile and more friendly and supportive to the children and 
adolescents in their care, and that this means “more and better 
training of professional workers in psycho-therapeutic methods,” 
should we not also be looking to the schools and especially the 
proper training of teachers as the most economical and practical 
approach to prevention? The most (almost the only) really hopeful 
development in the field of delinquency follows upon Plowden, 
Morris and Power, and recently Himmelweit, in showing that some 
~/ schools can overcome predisposition to delinquency. This may be the 

star to follow and Dr. Woodmansey provides the reason. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE IMPRISONMENT OF 
WOMEN UPON THEIR CHILDREN* 


Caroe Gisss (London) t 


Durme 1967, 1,340 women were received into prison under sentence 
and a further 711 went to prison in default of payment of a fine im- 
posed upon them.? In addition 2,837 women were remanded in 
custody either before trial or awaiting sentence who did not sub- 
sequently get a custodial sentence. Thus, during the year, on almost 
5,000 occasions women saw the inside of a prison. 

Recently a considerable amount of attention has been focused on 
the reasons which bring women into prison, and on their treatment 
needs and the best way of meeting them. Plans for redeveloping 
Holloway prison to provide an establishment serving the medical 
and psychiatric needs of women in prison are under way, but little 
systematic work has been done on the effect of a woman’s imprison- 
ment on her family and particularly on young children. Pauline 
Morris (1965) considered the effect of imprisonment of men on their 
wives and families. She found that the main problems for the wives, 
apart from money, concerned the managing of their children; 
about one-third of the women whom she interviewed experienced 
troubles here. The effect of the removal of the mother to prison has 
not been similarly studied in this country, although in the case of 
mental illness the problems of separation of the mother from her 
family and the effects on the families of the return home of psychi- 
atric patients have received more attention (Brown, 1966; N.A.M.H., 
1966). 

In 1964, Zalba published the findings of an investigation into the 
problems of women prisoners in the California Institution for 


* Thanks are due to Mrs. Kelley, Assistant Director, Prison Department, and to the staff of 
Holloway Prison for providing facilities; to all the women who co-operated so fully in answering 
questions and supplying information; to probation officers and children’s officers; and to Mrs. 

osworthy of the Home Office R Unit for considerable assistance in the coding of 
information and in the general preparation of this report. All the interviewing was done by 
Mrs. Prince, Mrs. Dell and Miss Gillie and we are greatly indebted to them and to Professor 
Gibbens for allowing us unrestricted access to their data. 

+ Formerly assistant research officer, Home Office Research Unit. The work leading up to this 
report was supervised by Miss N. Goodman of the Home Office Research Unit, who also edited 
and abbreviated the report after the author had left the Unit. 

1 Strictly speaking, these figures relate to the number of occasions upon which women were 
received into gron not the number of women, so if the same woman is received, say, three 
times during the , this is counted as three receptions. 
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Women, the largest women’s prison in the United States of America, 
housing one-ninth of the nation’s women prisoners. The immediate 
objective of his study was to find the needs of these women and their 
families, particularly when they had children under 21, to find out 
if and how these needs were being met and how the various govern- 
mental agencies were co-ordinating and planning their efforts. It was 
found that 59 per cent. of the women had children under 21, these 
520 women having 1,200 such children between them. Many of these 
families had manifest problems and the children had experienced 
many separations and other deprivations even before the mother’s 
imprisonment. 

At the beginning of 1965, as a preliminary to starting an index 
of women prisoners, the Home Office Statistical Division took a 
census of women prisoners. Analysing these details, Goodman and 
Price (1967) found that of the 530 women in prison on January 1, 

/ 1965, 376 had between them over 1,000 children. The ages of these 
were not known, but since about two-thirds of the women were aged 
forty or under, a large proportion of their children must still have 
been of an age when they needed care while their mothers were in 
prison. Details were not available from the index about the means 
of caring for them while their mothers were in prison. It was decided 
to study these aspects especially. 

At that time, 1967, Professor Gibbens and colleagues from the 
Institute of Psychiatry were already engaged on a detailed socio- 
medical survey of a sample of women received into Holloway in that 
year. This included detailed information about the women’s 
children. A separate Home Office Research Unit investigation 
would have resulted in wasteful replication and would have placed 
an unnecessary burden on the prison. Professor Gibbens kindly 
allowed a worker from the H.O.R.U. to extract information relating 
to the women’s children from his questionnaire, which of course 
covered a much wider field. The Institute team will be reporting 
later on the many other aspects of their survey. This present report, 
on the effect on a woman’s family of her going into prison, is pre- 
sented separately as it deals with an aspect of women’s imprisonment 
which is of much concern at the present time. 


The Sample 


The sample was of women received into Holloway prison during 
1967. Two categories of women were not included in the sample: 
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(a) women, either on remand or sentenced, who had previously 
been remanded in another centre in connection with the 
same offence; and 

(b) sentenced women who had been transferred to Holloway 
from other prisons. 


The sampling was as follows: starting on January 1 and finishing 
on December 31, the daily lists of all women received into the prison 
were obtained and every fourth reception was picked for inclusion 
in the sample. If a woman was received into Holloway more than 
once in the year, either because she had been remanded in custody 
and was subsequently received again under sentence of imprisonment 
or in default of payment of a fine, or because she was admitted to 
prison in connection with several different offences during the year, 
it was possible that her name might be picked again. When this 
occurred the woman was again included in the sample and, on each 
occasion, the next fourth person was picked as usual. For this 
particular report, however, only the situation at the first admission 
was considered. This means that, although the original sample was 
of receptions, this report is concerned with women and, however many 
times an individual women was received into Holloway during the 
year, she was considered once only. The final sample of 638 women 
thus represented approximately one-quarter of all sentenced or 
remanded women, from the south of England, received during the 
year." (Holloway contains approximately 40 per cent. of the prison 
population of sentenced women of England and Wales at any one 
time and 60 per cent. of the population of untried or unsentenced 
women.) 

Interviewing and Recording 
The women were interviewed as soon as possible after their reception 
into the prison, usually within their first week. The interview was 
carried out with the research worker and the woman alone, either 
in the research office (an empty cell) or in the woman’s own cell. A 
schedule was not used at the time of the interview as it was felt that 
the sight of a large questionnaire might deter the woman from talking 
freely, although notes were generally taken if the woman agreed. 
The confidential nature of the interview was stressed. The information 
was then recorded on the questionnaire at the end of the interview, 
together with data from the prison welfare officer and from records. 


2 “ Imprisonment ” when used in this paper will also include remands in custody unless otherwise 
mentoned. 
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It was realised that this method might lead to some errors or omis- 
sions in recording but it was considered that the informality and 
stress on confidentiality were essential as many of the women were 
upset by their admission and others were in a highly disturbed state 
of mind. 


Aspects Selected for this Study: Definition of “Children” 


The aim of this particular paper is to examine the effect of imprison- 
ment on the women’s children, and children who had left home or 
were adult were considered to be less affected than those still im- 
mediately dependent on their mother or some other adult. Therefore 
dependent children only were considered in this paper and they were 
defined as: all children under age 16; children of any age receiving 
full-time education and normally at home; children under age 18 
who had left school but were still living at home. Any children who 
had been officially adopted by someone else were excluded whatever 
their age. Thus, a woman whose baby had been adopted at birth 
would count as having no children and a woman with four offspring 
of ages 25, 21, 15 and 12 would be considered as having two depen- 
dent children. 

The information on previous crime was obtained from the 
Criminal Record Office. The total number of previous court 
appearances where a finding of guilt was recorded is probably 
slightly less than the real total as not all minor offences are reported 
to the Office. 

Description of the Women 











General 
Of the 638 women in the sample, nearly one-third were aged 20 
TABLE I 
Characteristics of the Women 
With children Without children Tatal 
Age 

N % N % N % 
20 years and under 32 14 173 42 205 32 
21-24 years 22 8 2I 137 21 
25-29 years 2 21 gı 7 77 12 
30-39 years 72 32 35 8 107 17 
40~49 years 22 10 38 9 60 10 
0-59 years 2 I 36 9 38 6 
o years and over — — 14 3 14 2 
Gainfully employed—full or part-time 47 2I 121 29 168 26 
Housewife or not gainfully employed 155 70 252 61 407 64 

Intermittent worker 4 25 6 35 
Not known i i 5 17 4 28 4 
Total 223 100 415 100 638 100 
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years or less. Over one-quarter were working either full-time or part- 
time. Only 35 per cent (223 women) had dependent children, 
numbering in all 504, an average of 2-26 each. 

Of the women with dependent children, over one-quarter, 60, 
were single, 80 (36 per cent.) were married, 71 (31 per cent.) divorced 
or separated and four widowed (the marital status for eight was un- 
known). Just one-half, 112 women, were living with their husbands 
or cohabitees with or without their children and in some cases with 
other adults. About one-quarter, 58, were alone or with their chil- 
dren only. Seventy-six or one-third of those with dependent children 
did not normally have them living at home. (This affected 37 per 
cent. of the children, 189 out of 504.) 


Remand in custody 


Just over three-quarters of the women, 488, were first received at 
Holloway on remand, and of these only 19 per cent. (92) were sub- 
sequently received in custody after sentence. The median length of 
time that the women were remanded in custody was fifteen days 
although a quarter were remanded for over three weeks and 10 per 
cent. for over a month.* Of the remands after conviction or when the 
charge had been proved, 73 were for social inquiries, 63 for medical 
inquiries and 84 for both medical and social reports under section 
14(3) of the Magistrates’ Court Act 1952; 58 were remands for 
medical reports under section 26. Hence, 205 or over 60 per cent. of 
the 337 convicted remands (including section 26 remands) were for 
medical reports. Thirty-one women in the sample were in prison 
awaiting sentence at higher courts. 


Offence 

Three hundred and eighty-one (59 per cent.) of the women were 
charged with indictable offences, over half of which were larceny; 
there were eight charges of murder or manslaughter. Women whose 
children normally lived with them had the highest proportion of 
charges of indictable offences, 76 per cent. Women with no children 
at home were more often charged in connection with prostitution; 
women without dependent children included more of the drunken 
and drug offenders than did the other groups of women. (These 
offences are of course connected with age; women without children 


3 These women were all seen before the provisions on remands in P Act 1967 
were in force. Remands in custody and on bail are the subject of more detailed study being 
made by Professor Gibbens’ research team. 
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contained proportionately more of both the older and younger 

; women among whom the “drunks” and drug users respectively are 
found.) Presumably, ifa woman in a fairly “normal” family situation 
committed a relatively minor offence, she would not be remanded in 
custody for inquiry nor given a custodial sentence and so would not 
appear in this sample. 

















TABLE 2 
Women with children 
ALl/soms Not known Women 
children No children where without Total 
normally normally child Total children all women 
at home at home living 
Charge N % N % N N N % 
Indictable offences 
Murder/manslaughter 4 3 — — — 4 8 I 
Violence 2 2 2 3 I 5 II 2 
Breaking and entering 6 5 4 5 — 10 31 5 
Aggravated larceny I5 1 10 13 — 2 72 I 
Simple larceny 37 28 10 13 I a8 140 22 
Receivin 10 688 4 — 13 28 4 
Frauds, false pretences 18 14 3 i I 27 J0 u 
Other indictable 7 5 4 5 1 12 ar 3 
99 76 41 54 4 
Non-indictable offences 
Assaults 2 2 3 4 I 
Brothel Leon to children/neglect 7 5 SE: ee 
Broth — — I I I 
Offences he prostitutes 8 6 14 8B 3 
Drunkenness 4 8 3 4 I 
Offences concerni 4 3 4 — 
Breach of probation 9 7 É 8 — 
borstal recall 
Other non-indictable 11 8 8 m 5 
45 34 38 50 11 
Total number of charges 144 7 15 
Total numer of women 132 3 15 
(Percentages are of women not charges.) * Less than 0-5 per cent. 


A total of 21 per cent., 131, of the women were given a prison 
sentence; a further 11 per cent., 68, were imprisoned in default of 
payment of a fine; and 2 per cent., 14, were civil prisoners. 


Previous history of offending 

One-third of the women (210) were first offenders and one- 
quarter had had five or more previously proved offences. A total of 
II per cent. (70) were fairly persistent offenders, with 11 or more 
offences previously; 70 per cent. (446) had never been sentenced to 
imprisonment although it is not known how many had been 
remanded in custody before. 
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It is difficult to say how much a previous prison sentence may 
have contributed to the separation of mother and child or whether 
this separation preceded such a sentence. Of the 129 women who 
had not previously been sentenced to imprisonment, 77 per cent. 
had children at home, compared with 65 per cent. of the 75 women 
with previous prison sentences, but this is not a statistically significant 
difference. 


Place of residence 


Slightly over one-half of the women (326) were living in their 
own or their parents’ flats or houses, either owned or rented, the 
majority in privately rented accommodation (218). Of the mothers 
who had their children at home, 28 per cent. were incouncil property 
(37 of 132) compared with only one of the 76 mothers who did not 
have their children with them, and 8 per cent. (33 of 415) of the 
women without children. 


Of the women without children, 40 per cent. were said to have 
been in hospitals, hostels, homes or to have had no fixed address 
at the time of coming into Holloway. This is likely to be one of the 
reasons why some women with relatively minor offences were re- 
manded in custody and so appeared in this sample. 


Change of accommodation due to imprisonment 


Sixteen per cent. (104) of the women said that they had lost or 
were likely to lose their accommodation because of their imprison- 
ment. This proportion was highest for women in privately rented 
places. 


TABLE 3 
Type of Accommodation 

Number losing or 

Type of accommodation Total number likely to lose 

of women* accommodation 
Own or parents’ accommodation: 

council rented 72 7 10% 
privately rented 218 60 28% 
owned 36 I 3 ip 

Lodgings 10 Ql 
Residential post or other ° 
accommodation 110 22 20% 
Total 484 100 21% 


* Excluding 154 women with no accommodation or no fixed address of whom four nevertheless 
said that they lost their accommodation through coming into prison. 
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Description of the Children 
General 


As would be expected from the definition of dependent children, 
most of them were under 16 years old and a high proportion, 40 per 
cent, were under school age and therefore required considerable care. 
A further 34 per cent. were five to ten years of age inclusive, 18 per 
cent. 11 years or over. (For 7 per cent. of the children the age was 
not known.) One-third were ilegitimate. 


TABLE 4 
Characteristics of the Children 
Total number = 504 (100%) 
Age of children N % Legitimacy N & 
p tor year old 36 7 Legitimate 301 
1 year 42 Illegitimate 169 34 
2-4 127 25 Not known 34 7 
5-10 years 1 È s4 m m 
11-14 years 19 Normal living 
15-17 years 24 3 At home with mother 57 
18 or over I Not at home with mother I 37 
Not known 36 7 Born in prison 2 bd 
ae Not known gı 6 
Sex of children Immediately prior to imprisonment 
Male 255 51I At home with mother 255 51 
Female 210 42 Not at home with mother 212 42 
Not known 39 8 Not knownjnot applicable 37 7 


* == less than 0-5 per cent. 
Living situation 
If the proportion of women with dependent children and the 
number of children per woman applied to all women remanded in 
custody or given a sentence of imprisonment throughout the country 
in 1967 (around 5,000) it would mean that about 4,000 dependent 
children had mothers in custody at some time during the year. How- 
ever, of all the children considered in the sample, only 57 per cent. 
were described by their mothers as normally living with them at 
home. The 37 per cent. not normally living with them were, perma- 
nently or semi-permanently, in the care of either the local authority, 
the father or some relative or friend. Details of where they were 
living immediately prior to their mothers’ imprisonment are given 
in Table 5. (The numbers of children shown as normally living with 
/ their mothers and living with them immediately prior to their imprison- 
ment differ little and, as details of the latter situation were known 
more accurately, most of the tables which follow relate to this 
situation.) 
Only g0 per cent. of the children were living with their own 
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mother and father, and a further 6 per cent. were living with their 
mother and stepfather or mother’s cohabitee. Eleven per cent. were 
living with their mother only, with no father-figure present. Those 
children who were with their mother or with their mother and 
father, but who also had their grandparents or some other relative 
or friend living in the same household, have been categorised 
separately, as the removal of the mother from an “extended family” 
may not have been so traumatic an experience for a child if he re- 
mained in the same household in which he normally lived. The 
proportion of such cases was, however, small (4 per cent), involving 
mainly children of young couples or unmarried mothers who were 
still living in their parental home. Of the children living with one 
or both grandparents 11 per cent. were without either parent. 

A total of 20 per cent. of the children were living in the care of 
the local authority children’s department but, for most of these 101 
children, no information was available as to whether they lived in a 
children’s home, with foster parents or in some other situation. On 
March 31, 1968, the national figure of children in care amounted 
to 5-2 out of every 1,000 children under 18 years of age. In Central 
London this figure rose to 8-9 per 1,000. Even taking this higher 
figure, the rate for the children in this sample was over twenty times 
greater. 


TABLE 5 
Place where Child Lived Immediately before Mother’s Imprisonment 
N % 
With mother and own father 150 30 
With mother and cohabitee or step-father 28 6 
With mother only 58 > 255 12 +51% 
With mother or mother and father but in grandparents’, relatives’ 
or friend’s home 19 4 
With father only 23 5 
With dmother or grandparents 54 Ir 
With father and grandmothers 4? 97 1 ¢20% 
With aunt or other relatives 7 I 
With friend or neighbour of mother 9 2 
In children’s home—private I o 
With foster parents—private 5 6 I 
In care of local authority children’s dept.: 21% 
in children’s home 25) 5 
with foster parents 12 Gi 2 
with grandparents gare r 
unspecified 61 12 
Other—boarding or special school, etc. 8 <2 
Not known or not applicable 37 7 
Total _ 504 100 
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In total, 212 or 42 per cent. of the children were not living with 
their mothers before their imprisonment, a proportion which would 
seem to be high. It would have been interesting to know (a) how 
and why these children came to be living apart from their mothers 
and (b) how frequently, if at all, they saw their mothers. Information 
was not collected on either of these points, although in some cases 
the mother did mention reasons. With regard to (a), the reasons for 
separation, when any were given by the women, fell into four main 
groups, although these may not represent all the possible reasons, 
nor is there any idea of the proportions of each. The four groups of 
reasons mentioned were: 

(i) Unmarried mothers. Some young unmarried mothers had felt 
either unable or unwilling to look after their children and had placed 
them in the care of their grandmothers or, if that was not possible, 
into the hands of the local authority children’s department. 

(it) Divorced or separated mothers. Some or all of the children whose 
parents separate may sometimes stay with their fathers or, if the 
mother finds that she cannot manage financially or otherwise on her 
own, some or all of her children may go into care or be looked after 
by someone else. 

(iit) Mothers precious crime. Children may have been taken into 
care when their mother was in prison on a previous occasion and 
have remained there. If the mother leads a very unstable or criminal 
existence, she may find herself unable to look after her children 
properly and they may have been either put by her, or taken, into 
care. 

(iv) Housing problem. This reason was frequently mentioned as a 
cause of children having to go into care. Some parents, through the 
impossibility of finding housing suitable to accommodate all the 
family, had to put some or all of their children into care of the local 
authority. This problem was particularly acute for those mentioned 
in (i) and (ii) above, who may have severe financial problems. A few 
women said that it was the splitting up of their family in this way, 
R J and the isolation in which they subsequently lived, which drove them 

to crime. 

There was very little information on (b) above, how often the 
children saw their mothers when they did not live with them. The 
length of time these children had been away from their mothers is 
shown in Table 6. 

Only 21 per cent. had been away for less than six months, and 
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TABLE 6 
Children Not Living unth Mother before her Imprisonment 


ee of tims living i in present situation away from mother 








Age of child 6 2 3 4 5 Not Total 
i years or 
months months year years years years more known 
Up to 1 year 1g 2 — = = a 15 7% 
I year 5 5 Be Se RSS ete ee ae 15 7% 
Q~4 years 9 5 12 17 8 5 — 2 27% 
5-10 years 1g 2 7 14 5 18 18 1I 8 42% 
11-14 years 5 4 — I 5 nun 4 30 u4% 
15-17 years Sa Ey, LER I Bs, ee ye 2 5 2% 
18 or over — — I — = =~ —- = I o% 
Total 45 14 29 32 16 28 29 19 21% 
21% 7% 4% 15% 7% 18% 14% 9% 100% 


14 per cent. had been apart from their mothers for five or more years. 
Although it is not possible to count precisely, it seems from this table 
that at least one-third of the 212 children not living with their 
mothers must have been in the care of someone else for at least half 
their lives. 


Previous periods away from mother 

Besides those children who were not living with their mothers 
when they came into prison, some of the others had also spent a 
period away from their mothers on previous occasions. Information 
on this was not asked for specifically but, in the course of inter- 
viewing, the mothers of g2 children mentioned that their children 
had been away from them on a previous occasion. 


Mother’s marital status 

Of the children living with their mothers, 62 per cent. were with 
both parents while 23 per cent. were living with mothers who were 
divorced or separated. Of the children not living with their mothers, 
23 per cent. had parents living together and 54 per cent. had mothers 
who were divorced or separated from the fathers. 


Mother’s living accommodation 


As already mentioned above, housing problems were said by some 
of the women to have resulted in their children being taken into care. 
There was a substantial association between the type of accommo- 
dation in which the mother was living and the likelihood of her 
children being with her. Only 51 per cent. of all children were living 
with their mothers at the time of arrest; but 86 per cent. of children 
in council accommodation were living with their mothers at this 
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time. The proportion was also high for those living in their own 
homes, 76 per cent.; when their mothers were in private rented 
accommodation the proportion dropped to 43 per cent. Of mothers ' 
said to be of no fixed abode, only 5 per cent. had their children living 
with them. 














‘TABLE 7 
Number of 
Where child lived before mother’s imprisonment these children 
Type of mother’s in care of 
accommodation With Not with the local 
mother mother Not known Total authority 
N % N % N % N 
Own or parents’ house 
or flat 
council rented m 86 16 13 I I 120 6 
privately rented 4 92 353 7 4 IB 33 
owned. 32 7 I0 24 — 42 3 
Lodgings 6 17 29 8o I 3 36 I 
Other 20 43 27 57 — 47 16 
None or NFA 2 5 34 81 6 4 42 22 
Not known 16 38 4 10 22 52 42 3 
Total 255 5I 212 42 37 7 504 (100%) 101 


Groups having a high proportion in the care of the local authority 
before the mother’s imprisonment were those children whose mothers 
lived in lodgings, where 18 out of the 36 children (50 per cent.) were 
in care, and those whose mothers had no fixed abode, 22 out of 42 
(53 per cent.). Of those whose mothers were living in private rented 
accommodation, 19 per cent. were in care compared with 6 and 7 
per cent. respectively for those in council and self-owned property. 

These proportions are of children; the proportion of mothers in 
different sorts of living conditions has already been considered (page 
119). The proportions differ as mothers in council houses or their own 
homes have on the average larger numbers of dependent children 
than those in other types of accommodation. 


What Happened to the Children when their Mothers Went to Prison 


A word of qualification is necessary when reference is made to 
the whereabouts of the children when their mothers went to prison. 
The information on the child’s whereabouts was obtained either 
from the mother herself soon after reception or, if the mother did not 
know what had happened to her children, from the prison welfare 
department as soon as they had found this out. It is possible that, in 
the case of a woman who was serving a sentence of longer than a few 
weeks, her children may have had to be moved at some time during 
her sentence. For example, a child could have initially stayed with 
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his father who might subsequently have found that he could not 
manage and had to put the child into care. Such changes in the 
child’s situation are not recorded here, so the information presented 
gives a picture of the initial effect of imprisonment on the child’s 
situation, which may change, particularly for children of women 
given long sentences. Table 8 analyses where the children lived after 
their mothers’ imprisonment compared with where they were before, 
and the situation is shown in Diagram 1. 

A total of 41 per cent. of the children, 204, were not affected 
directly by their mothers’ imprisonment in that they were not 
previously living with them. Another 21 per cent., 112, although 
deprived of their mothers, continued to live in the same family 
situation, while 11 per cent. were more affected since they were no 
longer with their mothers or in the same family situation but were 


being looked after by an adult known to them, assuming that grand- : 


parents, aunts, friends and neighbours would be known by the child 
at least to some extent. Even if this assumption is incorrect in a few 
cases, their position is likely to be less disturbed as a group than that 
of the 13 per cent. of children who, on their mothers’ imprisonment, 
had to go into the care of the local authority. Some of these may have 
been put into the care of someone already known to them but most 
would be in a completely new situation. _ 

The number of children under one year of age who had pre- 
viously been with their mothers was 21. Only four of these went into 
prison with their mothers and two others were born there.‘ The 
position is summarised in Table g. 


TABLE 9 
Type of Change in the Child’s Sttuation Resulting from the 
Mother’s Imprisonment 
N % 
still living in same family situation 122 21 
still living with a known adult 37 1 
Deprived of mother < in care of the local authority Z 13 
in boarding or special school I 
child’s whereabouts unknown g 2 
In prison with mother (including two children born there) I 
Not previously with mother but moved to new situation 8 2 
Not affected as not previously with mother 204 41 
Not known 85 7 
Total 504 100 


Of the 150 children previously living with their mothers and 


4 When a woman with a baby under nine months old is committed to prison on remand or 
sentence, she is advised (unless she has ill-treated it) that she may take the baby with her or, 
if the child is not readily available to accompany her, that she may make this request to the 
governor on arrival at the prison. 
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fathers, 91 (61 per cent.) remained with their fathers. Of the 28 
children previously living with their mothers and stepfathers or 
cohabitees, only six remained with the “fathers.” 

Of the 58 children who previously lived with their mothers only, 
31 went into the care of the local authority while another twelve 
went to a neighbour or friend. Of all the 255 children living with 
their mothers with or without other adults prior to their imprison- 
ment, 26 per cent. went into the care of the local authority children’s 
department while the largest proportion, 44 per cent., remained in 
their own family situation, t.e. with their fathers, grandparents or 
other adult in the same household, or with their siblings. 

There were 131 children living with their mothers when they 
were given a prison sentence, the lengths of which were: 


Number of children 
Mother’s prison sentence affected 

N % 

1 month or less 23 18 
Over 1 month to 3 months 28 21 
Over 3 months to 6 months 28 21 
Over 6 months to 12 months 22 17 
Over 1 year 23 18 
Not known 7 5 
131 100 


Thus, 73 children or 29 per cent. of all children normally living with 
their mothers would be deprived of them for more than three months 
by virtue of their prison sentence. Of these, over one-half (40) 
remained with their fathers and another quarter (18) were with 
grandparents or other relations. It must be remembered that this is 
the immediate situation on the woman’s imprisonment and it is not 
known whether changes in the child’s situation occurred during the 
period of his mother’s imprisonment. 

Of the 285 children usually living at home, 41 (14 per cent.) had 
been in accommodation which was lost or likely to be lost when their 
mothers went to prison. This proportion is slightly smaller than the 
equivalent proportion of mothers given on page 119 because of the 
small proportion of children in lodgings or privately rented accom- 
modation, where the risk of the mother losing her accommodation 
was great. 

Conclusions 
This study has shown that the immediate effect on their dependent 
children of women going into prison either on remand or sentence 
was somewhat less than had been indicated by details in the Home 
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Office census of women prisoners (see page 114) but that the position 

of these children may have been more serious than hitherto thought. 
This apparently paradoxical situation arises since, on the one hand, 
only one-fifth of the women in the sample had dependent children 
living with them on arrest so that numerically the problem was 
smaller than the census had indicated; but, on the other hand, the |“ 
fact that 42 per cent. of the dependent children were away from their 
mothers before they came into prison was only one indication of the 
very great social and familial disorganisation of these women. Other 
indications of this disruption included the high proportion of illegiti- 
mate children (34 per cent.) ; that only 30 per cent. of the children 
were living with both father and mother while 20 per cent. were Y 
already in care of the local authority; and that of those not living 

with their mothers before their imprisonment about one-third had 
been looked after by someone else for at least one-half of their lives. 

When their mothers were taken into custody, 14 per cent. of the \ 

dependent children had to go into care of the local authority; | 
another 11 per cent., while not going into care, went into a new 
situation where they were looked after by some adult who was known 
at least to some extent by the child. There was an association between 
the likelihood of a child living with both his parents and the type of 
accommodation in which they were living. A total of 59 per cent. of 
children in occupier-owned or council-rented homes were living with 
both father and mother, compared with 16 per cent. with both 
parents in other sorts of accommodation. Of the children who were 
in care of the local authority before their mothers came to Holloway, 
only g per cent. had mothers living in their own or council housing. 
The accommodation was less likely to be lost on going to prison if 
the mother was resident in these types of housing. The risk was 
greatest in privately rented accommodation. As might be expected, 
there were indications that conditions generally were more stable 
for the comparatively small group of home owners and for the council 
tenants in that on the whole these were more complete families. 
Sixteen per cent. of all women had lost their accommodation on 
arrest in addition to the 24 per cent. of the women who already had 
no accommodation, so that about two-fifths would have to find or 
be found somewhere to live on release. 

Lack of housing, broken marriages, separation from children and } 
committing offences are all inter-related symptoms of the social n | 
disruption of these women. It needs more to alleviate these than a 
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change in the policy of sending women to prison, although alter- 
nations here would ease conditions in some cases. For instance, the 
fact that only one in five of the women remanded in custody eventu- 

J ally received a custodial sentence seems to indicate the need to study 
the practice of remanding on bail. One of the aims of the Criminal 
Justice Act 1967 is to encourage remands on bail, and this is one of 
the aspects of sentencing being examined in detail by Professor 
Gibbens’ team, but there is some indication that the provisions of 
the Act have not greatly affected the practice as regards women. 
The average number of women untried, or convicted but not 
sentenced, in all prisons at any time has not greatly changed in spite 
of a fall in total population. 


Average Number of Women in Prisons 


Convicted Total of all 
Unined unsentenced women ia prisons 


Pre-Criminal Jan.—June gi 93 746 
Jose 1967 
July—Dec. 101 88 734 
Jan.-June 99 7 598 
Post-Criminal 1968 
Justice July-Dec. 101 81 613 
Act 
1969 Jan.—June 106 go 648 


It has not been possible to investigate the extent to which offenders 
are remanded in custody, and for what purpose, when there is no 
intention of imposing a custodial sentence. 
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ANYTHING BUT THE TRUTH? THE RELIABILITY 
OF TESTIMONY IN CRIMINAL TRIALS 


D. S. Greer (Belfast) * 


One of the virtues traditionally claimed for the common law trial is 
its emphasis on the need for first-hand evidence delivered orally and 
in person by direct eye-witnesses of facts relevant to the issue being 
tried. A second characteristic feature is that the accused is not to be 
convicted unless it has been proved beyond a reasonable doubt that 
he committed the crime with which he is charged. Although many 
lawyers concede that the oral evidence of individual witnesses is 
often open to reasonable doubt, they usually deny that criminal 
trials in general fail to discover the “true” facts in most cases, on the 
ground that various procedures have been devised to eliminate 
erroneous testimony either substantially or altogether. It is therefore 
fairly generally assumed that the evidence provided by witnesses is 
sufficiently reliable to justify conviction or acquittal. The purpose of 
this article is to examine some of the evidence which tends to show 
that such as assumption may well be unfounded. 


To say that the common law relies heavily or primarily on the 
oral evidence. of witnesses rather over-simplifies the position in a 
number of ways. Thus, in several cases where evidence is contained 
in a document, the court will give precedence to that document over 
the oral testimony of the party or parties who drew it up (Cross, 
1968, p. 494). Similarly,many rules have developed to determine 
which witnesses may give what evidence, and when and how they 
may give it. The most notorious of these rules is, of course, the one 
which generally excludes hearsay evidence. These rules are sup- 
posedly designed to aid the court in its search for the true facts. But 
it is a curious paradox that those very rules are themselves based on 
no evidence which would be admissible in any court applying those 
rules. Take for instance one exception to the hearsay rule. A 
declaration of a deceased person is admissible in certain cases if, at 
the time it was made, that person was under a “settled hopeless 
expectation of death.”! No one has ever produced any evidence 


* Faculty of Law, The Queen's University, Belfast. 
1 E.g. R. v. Perry [1909] 2 K.B. 697 (C.C.A.). 
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which tended to show that persons in such circumstances actually 
do tell the truth. That such is the case is indeed more of a judicial 
“hunch” than a proven fact: “This [rule] may or may not be sound 
psychology, but it is doubtful whether an exception on [this] 
particular basis ... would have been evolved in the twentieth 
century” (Cross, 1968, p. 420). This applies to many other rules of 
evidence and of procedure and it would seem to be a fair comment 
that those rules have largely been constructed from what is claimed 
to be reason backed by experience and intuition, but what more 
realistically could be described as “conjecture about human be- 
haviour” (Cleary, 1952, p. 289). 

If no evidence were in fact available or discoverable to verify or 
refute such conjectures there could be no cause for criticism of or 
concern with this approach. But there is already in existence a 
considerable body of scientifically obtained evidence which may well 
provide data on the basis of which more accurate rules of evidence 
and of procedure could be constructed. The reference is, of course, to 
the findings of psychologists, and in particular to the findings of 
applied psychologists, who have for a long time been working in this 
area. 

Unreliability of witness evidence has at least three aspects: (1) 
witnesses may testify dishonestly; (2) witnesses may testify honestly 
but incorrectly; and (3) witnesses may disappear, recant or die be- 
fore the case comes on for trial. This article is limited to a considera- 
tion of the second source of unreliability mentioned—the testimony 
of honest witnesses—and the ways in which this may be compounded 
by the adversary system, by rules of evidence and procedure and by 
the law’s methods of determining ‘‘facts.” 

The psychology of such testimony was, in fact, one of the earliest 
concerns of applied psychology (Anastasi, 1964, p. 548). Although 
this concern probably originated in France (Binet, 1895), the best 
known of the earliest experiments—and probably also the most 
interesting from a legal point of view—were those conducted in 
Germany at the turn of this century by William Stern (1939). The 
methods used by him, though since revised and considerably refined, 
are still the basic methods of this type of psychological research. In 
these experiments, the subjects (who are the experimental equiva- 
lents of witnesses) are shown a picture, a series of pictures or a moving 
film for a certain length of time; either immediately after this ex- 
posure or some time later, they are asked to describe the various 
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details of what they saw. These descriptions are obtained either by 
asking each subject to narrate or write down as much of the details 
as he can recall, or by asking each of them to answer a number of 
questions about these details. This method of investigation has come 
to be known as an “Aussage” or “Remembrance” test. 

By way of example, in one of Stern’s- earliest experiments he 
presented to his students certain pictures, the content of which was 
to be reported on after study for forty-five seconds. The students 
knew while they were viewing the pictures that they would be 
required to report on their content. This report was called for im- 
mediately after the presentation; and the students were asked to 
include only those items which they still remembered with certainty. 
In the result, the reports contained a considerable number of in- 
correct statements, and as Stern comments, “‘these errors did not 
always pertain to non-essentials.”” Some weeks later, the students 
were again asked to describe the picture from memory: the result 
this time was that the amount of error had doubled (Stern, 1939, 
pp. 7-8). 

This method of experiment however does not, at least on first 
sight, seem very appropriate for investigating the reliability of wit- 
nesses who have actually observed the events about which they are 
asked to testify. It would seem clear, on a common-sense basis at 
least, that there is a considerable distinction between seeing and 
reporting on an actual event and being shown and reporting on 
details of a picture or series of pictures. Perhaps for this reason, 
psychologists have developed a refinement of the Aussage test and this 
has become known as a “reality experiment.” In this the sort of 
events and actions experienced by and testified to by witnesses are 
actually simulated by actors. 

Thus it was on Stern’s suggestion that Professor von Liszt, a 
professor of law, conducted the following experiment in Igor. 
During a seminar with law students, a “controversy” developed 
between two of the students. A quarrel arose and increased in vehem- 
ence until one of the participants actually drew a revolver. At this 
point von Liszt intervened and asked for written and oral reports 
from those who had witnessed the incident. The results of this 
experiment, according to Stern, were that (i) none of the reports was 
faultless; (ii) the number of errors varied from four to twelve per 
report; (iii) the erroneous statements accumulated to the second half 
of the occurrence—that is towards the more exciting events—tending 
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to show that increasing interest not only did not augment but was in 
fact detrimental to the exactness of the testimony (Stern, 1939, pp. 
16-17; Munsterburg, 1908, pp. 49-51). 

Seven years later, On the Witness Stand, the first book on what has 
come to be known as “legal psychology,” was published by another 
German psychologist, Hugo Munsterburg. In 1892 Munsterburg 
had been appointed Professor of Psychology at Harvard. He was 
very interested in applying psychology to practical problems and his 
attention soon turned to legal procedure. He conducted classroom 
demonstrations and experiments to show that trained observers (t.e. 
psychology students) with generous advance warnings could not 
agree on such matters as the number of squares on a board, the 
amount of time between two clicks, the pitch of a sound and the 
shape of an ink blot. The testimony of such observers, even though 
taken immediately after their exposure to an object, tended to range 
widely. Thus in an experiment to test perception of time the students 
were asked to give the number of seconds between two clicks. The 
actual number was ten; but the answers ranged from } to 60, most 
being about 45. On this Munsterburg commented that “these large 
fluctuations showed themselves in spite of the fact that the students 
knew beforehand that they were to estimate the time interval. The 
variations would probably have been still greater if the question had 
been put to them without previous information; and yet a District 
Attorney hopes for a reliable reply when he enquires of a witness... 
how much time passed by between a cry and the shooting in the cab” 
(Munsterburg, 1908, p. 22). The aim of his book was, therefore, ‘“‘to 
turn the attention of serious men to an absurdly neglected field which 
demands the full attention of the social community” (tbid.). 

The first common lawyer to take an interest in these develop- 
ments appears to have been Wigmore (1931, pp. 536-40). In 1905 
he had conducted at Northwestern University Law School in 
Chicago a series of “Testimonial and Verdict Experiments” which 
carried the “reality experiment” a couple of stages further in legal 
relevance. The details of the dramatic incident—a quarrel between 
four of the students in his class—were agreed on beforehand and 
written down. The “row” was then enacted during a lecture. An 
immediate adjournment took place to the law school courtroom. 
There, a jury of law students who had not witnessed the row was 
empanelled. Thirteen witnesses of the incident were arbitrarily 
selected and each was asked a series of nine questions about what 
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had happened. The jurors then retired to consider the evidence and 
returned with their verdict—i.e. their version of the row. This 
version was then compared with the pre-arranged version and the 
following are some of the differences discovered: 

1. The person found by the “jury” to have made the first move 
did not in fact make it. 

2. Several relevant “facts”? were not mentioned in the jury’s 
version—.g. that one of the participants had shouted “That 
is an insult and I shall here resent it.” 

3. The jury’s version of another statement uttered during the 
incident differed from that actually made. 

Little notice appears to have been taken in the British Isles of 
these developments for some time. The first article of legal interest 
would seem to have been that by a Cambridge psychologist in 1916 
(Muscio, 1916). This accepted the basic proposition that the answer 
to a question is, under certain conditions, partly determined by the 
form of the question, and attempted to compare two particular 
question forms by looking at the information yielded by each as 
compared with the “objective” facts. From a lawyer’s point of view, 
this is a very relevant area for research. The legal definition of a 
leading question is “‘one which either (a) suggests the answer desired, 
or (b) assumes the existence of disputed facts’? (Cross, 1968, p. 192). 
Whether or not a question suggests the answer desired is usually 
assumed to be axiomatic or self-explanatory and reference is seldom 
made to the possibility that some questions may be more suggestive 
than others. Muscio attempted to determine the relative suggestive- 
ness of two forms of question—a “‘subjective-direction” question 
(such as “Did you see a pistol on the table?) and an “objective- 
direction” question (“Was there a pistol on the table?”). His 
conclusions were that: 

1. Witnesses are more cautious in answering subjective- 
direction questions than objective-direction ones. In other 
words, a witness is more likely to answer “I do not know” 
if asked “Did you see such and such?” than if asked “Was 
there such and such?” 

2. But ifthe witness is prepared to answer either “yes” or “no,” 
he is more likely to answer “‘yes” if asked “Did you see etc. ?” 
than if asked “Was there etc.?” 

Finally, one of the first instances of actually using a psychologist 

in court to evaluate testimony appears to have occurred in Belgium 
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in 1910. A psychologist was asked to evaluate evidence obtained 
from two little girls by questioning at a preliminary hearing. In an 
attempt to discover to what extent their evidence could have been 
the result of suggestion stimulated by the questions they were asked, 
a series of experiments incorporating similar questions was devised. 
These questions were then put to a number of children of similar age 
and background to the two witnesses. Their answers clearly showed 
that the original testimony could well have resulted from the sug- 
gestiveness of the questions. The results of the experiments were 
presented in evidence and the jury brought in a verdict of acquittal 
of the accused (Rouke, 1957, p. 55). 

By 1910, then, there had already been quite a lot of interest 
shown in the application of psychological findings to the evaluation 
of the reliability of testimonial evidence. In some instances, these 
findings had actually been applied in real or in simulated criminal 
trials. Important claims were being made for the development of a 
legal-psychological approach to problems of evidence. It was 
pointed out that trial practice had already profited considerably 
from the admission of the expert evidence of physical scientists. Why, 
it was asked, should not a similar profit be derived from recognition 
of psychological evidence? Munsterburg, for instance, commented 
that “while the court makes the fullest use of all the modern scientific 
methods when, for instance, a drop of dry blood is to be examined in 
a murder case, the same court is completely satisfied with the most 
unscientific and haphazard methods of common prejudice and 
ignorance when a mental product, especially the memory report of 
a witness, is to be examined” (Munsterburg, 1908, pp. 44-5). Stern, 
however, was more moderate in his claims: “The testimony in the 
majority of cases does not require technical psychological analysis. 
But there are crucial trials—and crucial witnesses—where it may be 
necessary. To pick out such cases, to call in consultant psychologists, 
and to give them the opportunity to observe and examine witnesses, 
and finally to incorporate the psychologist’s expert testimony in the 
ultimate evaluation of the depositions—this is the true psychological 
wisdom” (Stern, 1939, p. 18). 

Not only have the extravagant claims of Munsterburg not yet 
been accepted, but even after sixty years little or nothing has been 
done to achieve “true psychological wisdom.” Before dealing with 
some of the more recent psychological evidence, it would be useful 
to consider why, after such a promising beginning, the findings, 
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claims and exhortations of the early psychologists have had so little 
apparent effect on the law of evidence. It seems reasonable to attri- 
bute this inactivity partly to psychologists, partly to lawyers and 
partly to the fact that, although the banns were read on different 
occasions, the proclaimed impending marriage between the two 
disciplines was never consummated. . 

Although a number of psychologists carried out various experi- 
ments concerned with aspects of legal testimony (e.g. Slesinger and 
Pilpel, 1929; McCarty 1929; Burtt, 1931) the initial burst of en- 
thusiasm for this field of applied psychology was not sustained and 
had all but disappeared by 1930. Psychologists came to be more 
concerned with animal and child psychology—or, as one legal 
commentator has put it, with “squeals, squalls and squeaks” (Cleary, 
1951, p. 291). This changing concern may have been influenced by 
a general lack of interest and encouragement from the legal pro- 
fession and from academic lawyers and the poor reception (often 
unfortunately justified) which psychologists were given when 
allowed to give evidence in court. In the United Kingdom, for in- 
stance, the first reported “reality experiment” appears to have been 
as late as 1952, when, on Professor Gower’s orders, an Englishman 
“shot” a Welshman during a lecture at L.S.E. (Gower, 1952, p. 26). 
And the first general reference to the findings of psychology in a 
discussion of the law of evidence is G. Williams, The Proof of Guilt, 
published in 1955 (Williams, 1955, Chapter 5). But whatever may 
be the reason for the changed emphasis of the psychologists’ concern, 
the timing would at first sight seem to be unfortunate for the develop- 
ment of legal psychology in that the decline of psychological interest 
in the reliability of testimony coincided fairly closely with the rise of 
legal interest in “realism” and in particular with the development 
of what came to be known as “‘fact-scepticism” (Frank’s Law and the 
Modern Mind was published in 1930 (Frank, 1930)). 

It was perhaps natural for the legal profession to distrust “‘new”’ 
disciplines. Consider for example the reluctance of lawyers and 
courts to accept modification of the McNaghten Rules to take account 
of contemporary developments in psychiatry. Psychology was evi- 
dently viewed with a similar distrust. This was apparent from the 
first beginnings of “legal” psychology. An exchange between 
Munsterburg and C. C. Moore (whose treatise on Facts, or the Weight 
and Value of Evidence was published in 1908) ended with the latter 
quoting a trial judge as stating “I have no hesitation in saying that 
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if I were a judge I would not permit any ‘experimental psychology’ 
whatever to be practised in my court-room. I can imagine nothing 
better designed to confuse issues and to distract attention from real 
tests of credibility . . . based on the experience of mankind. . .” 
(Moore, 1908b, p. 186). This view was apparently widely shared— 
with the result that “the psychological principles actively followed 
in legal practice are sometimes so manifestly obsolete as to be almost 
unanimously rejected by psychologists” (Anastasi, 1964, p. 547). 

In the rather gloomy picture of legal conservatism one might have 
expected Jerome Frank to have stood out as a notable exception. 
After all, his appointment to the Federal bench in 1941 had been 
likened to “the choice of a heretic to be a bishop of the Church of 
Rome” (Seagle, 1943, p. 665). But although generally accepted as 
the creator and high priest of fact-scepticism (Rumble, 1968), 
Frank paid very little attention to the alleged unreliability of wit- 
ness evidence in the development of his main thesis that the law’s 
fact-finding process is uncertain and seriously fallible. In Law and 
the Modern Mind, he states ‘‘that the testimony of witnesses is affected 
by their experiences and temperaments has been often observed. 
[But] as yet the courts have not availed themselves of the mechanisms 
of the laboratory, such as have been suggested by Munsterburg and 
others for the detection of the wilful or unconscious errors of wit- 
nesses ...”” (Frank, 1930, p. 107), but he does not examine this 
evidence in any great detail. Nor is there much discussion of this 
point in his later writings: see, for instance, Courts on Trial where, 
however, Frank did recommend the use of “non partisan ‘testimonial 
experts’ called by the judge, to testify concerning the detectible 
fallibilities of witnesses” (Frank, 1949, p. 422). It is a curious 
anomaly that for one who has often been criticised for being unduly 
influenced by currents of psychological and psychoanalytical 
thought, Frank makes so little reference to the experiments on this 
aspect of fact-uncertainty. 

The reluctance of lawyers to accept and act on the findings of 
psychologists may be explained by reference to the views of Wigmore. 
Despite the fact that he had been one of the first to conduct a “reality 
experiment” in a legal context, Wigmore remained unconvinced of 
the value of psychology for evidence purposes. In particular he was 
rightly sceptical of the extravagant and vague claims made on be- 
half of psychology by Munsterburg. His review of the latter’s book 
took the form of an action against Munsterburg for libel of the legal 
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profession. His main ground of complaint was couched in rhetorical 
form—‘Where are the exact and precise experimental and psycho- 
logical methods of ascertaining and measuring the testimonial 
certitude of witnesses?” (Wigmore, 1909, p. 435). He was still un- 
convinced in 1931. In the second edition of his Principles of Judicial 
Proof, he gave four reasons for questioning the validity of psycholo- 
gists’ findings for legal evidentiary purposes (Wigmore, 1931, pp. 
530-531): 

1. Observation and experiment out of court can never be made 
under conditions substantially similar to the courtroom 
conditions of testimony—partly because the strong disturb- 
ing motives of partisan litigation are not present, and partly 
because the tense emotional conditions of the courtroom are 
absent. . 

2. The number of instances that would have to be observed 
before safe generalisations could be made would have to be 
spread over an extensive variety of regions and long years 
of time. Even by 1931, the number and variety of experi- 
ments hitherto recorded was too small, he thought, to 
permit of any generalisations as to the average percentage 
of testimonial error in general. 

3. These generalisations, when made, would be true in general 
only, and would still not be usable to diagnose the individual 
witness. ; 

4. The testimonial scientist in the courtroom can only rarely 
possess the necessary objective basis which the physical 
scientist almost always has, namely, the test of observed fact. 
Thus, when the testimonial scientist desires to observe the 
effect of a type of event on the truth-telling narration of 
witnesses under oath in court, he cannot himself know what 
the truth of the event was in those cases: yet it is only by 
the known objective truth of the case that the correctness 
of their utterances can be tested. 

For these reasons, Wigmore concluded, “‘the testimonial scientist, 
bereft of the objective standards which other scientists commonly 
possess, must expect long periods (or ages) to elapse before he can 
put his science on the same footing as others.” But how valid are the 
reasons for this conclusion? 

As for (1), it is true that “reality experiments” do not reproduce 
exactly conditions pertaining in the courtroom when a witness gives 
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evidence. (It would seem to be equally true that there are almost 
insuperable difficulties of conducting investigations of courtroom 
procedures in situ. This does not mean, however, that the court has 
no power to allow evidence of experiments in actual cases. See e.g. 
Karamat v. R. [1956] 1 All E.R. 415.) But this is not a necessary 
reason for rejecting findings based on out-of-court experiments. 
Inability to reproduce actual events has not prevented the courts 
themselves from proceeding to try a person alleged to have com- 
mitted a criminal act. A legal trial is after all only a particular form 
of “experiment” to find the truth and it is not expected to provide 
an exact reproduction of what is alleged to have occurred. It is 
nevertheless generally accepted as sufficiently accurate to justify, in 
some cases, depriving a man of his freedom for twenty or thirty 
years. Similarly the out-of-court “evidentiary” experiment claims 
not to be a perfect reproduction of the in-court situation, but as 
being sufficiently close to it to provide a satisfactory basis for evaluat- 
ing in-court rules and procedures. Further, it seems a priori to be 
reasonable to assume that if a person gives erroneous testimony 
under proper experimental conditions, it is equally, if not more, 
likely that such errors will also be found in courtroom conditions 
which cause the average witness considerable uneasiness and stress. 
This is the more so because experimenters usually allow considerable 
leeway in order to make the experiment (again, admittedly, on an 
a priori basis) appear to be more favourable for eliciting the truth 
than actual events in the courtroom. Finally, it is surely preferable 
to consider each experiment separately with this possible objection 
in mind than to dismiss all experiments as ipso facto unsatisfactory. 
Wigmore’s second reason for caution—inadequate evidence— 
has some validity, but again may itself be an over-generalisation. 
There is in his approach the germ of an attitude which lawyers seem 
frequently to adopt when faced with evidence of a “‘scientific” 
nature. Thus Winn L.J., when considering the value of actuarial 
evidence in assessing damages for future loss of earnings, commented 
—‘‘T remain quite unconvinced that, at present at least, the actuarial 
approach or technique affords the court such a precise tool as it 
would desire to have in its hand if it were . . . compelled to set aside 
instinct in favour of what has been called . . . the rational approach. 
..* To this type of argument, the following seems a conclusive 
reply. “In all practical action decisions must be made in the absence 
2 Watson v. Powles [1967] 3 All E.R. 721, 724. 
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of complete certainty. Under such circumstances wisdom requires 
that all the information available at the time be utilised in choosing 
the best course of action. Modern medicine provides a good example 
of this approach. For most diseases, there is no therapy that guaran- 
tees 100 per cent success. Nor would there be complete agreement 
about the best therapy to follow in any particular case. Yet this state 
of affairs is not used to justify a continuation of the medical practices 
of the Middle Ages” (Anastasi, 1964, p. 547). Moreover, the highest 
standard of proof required by the law is only proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt. Whether or not this burden of proof has been met on any 
particular finding is a question which again needs to be considered 
in each individual instance. 

Wigmore’s criticism that psychologists’ findings do not apply to 
the individual witness seems to overlook an important point. Many, 
if not most, rules of evidence are in fact actuarial. Thus a particular 
witness is precluded from giving hearsay evidence, not after an 
examination to test whether his evidence is true or false, but because 
hearsay evidence is considered to be in general unreliable. What many 
legal psychologists are trying to do is to replace one actuarial rule 
by another which has been shown to be more valid by experiment. 

It is true, however, that some psychologists do claim the ability 
to measure the reliability of the evidence of particular witnesses. 
Wigmore’s fourth criticism would seem to apply to defeat this claim. 
However, psychologists would not necessarily accept this analysis 
since they argue that a witness’s reliability is, in some cases at least, 
unitary or inseverable. If he is shown to be unreliable with regard 
to one set of circumstances by an objective experiment, then he is 
likely to be equally unreliable with regard to another set of 
circumstances—that is, those to which he is to testify in court. 

- It therefore seems that there is nothing inherent in the nature of 
the psychologist’s approach to problems of evidence which compels 
its rejection out of hand. The proper approach is to look at particular 
experiments and the conclusions based on them and consider their 
validity for legal purposes on a pragmatic basis. 

At the same time Wigmore’s critique was accurate in one very 
important respect. It was the case that “‘testimonial experts” had 
failed to produce data which were sufficiently precise and accurate 
and conclusive to justify a specific new rule of evidence or amend- 
ment of a particular existing rule. There can be little doubt that this 
lack of precise data and the concomitant crudeness from the legal 
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point of view of most of the experiments were primarily due to the 
fact that most of this work was done by the psychologists on their 
own. As a result they apparently failed not only to appreciate the 
intricacies and complexities of legal procedures for eliciting testimony 
but also to grasp the important point that “the truth” is not the only 
objective of the criminal trial. The law “deliberately sacrifices some 
aids to the ascertainment of truth which might be useful in particular 
cases in order partly to satisfy the practical exigencies of the need 
for an immediate and definite decision and partly to serve what are 
deemed to be more nearly ultimate social values” (Hart and 
McNaughton, 1958, p. 67; see also Derham, 1963, and Weinstein, — 
1966). Many of the psychologists, therefore, tended to over-sell the 
legal implications of their work and seemed to expect their findings 
to be regarded as virtual saviours of the integrity of the legal system. 
In fact these findings tended to be too vague and inconclusive to have 
any practical legal value. Nevertheless, they did present a prima 
facie case worthy of further investigation by lawyers. This was never 
done because lawyers have tended to take the attitude that it is up 
to the psychologists to prove their case beyond a reasonable doubt 
or even beyond all doubt. Failure to do so was taken to indicate 
defects in the psychologists or in their methods rather than a need 
for expert legal assistance. 

Whether or not this is an adequate analysis of the failure to co- 
operate, it seems clear that the failure to produce precise and relevant 
data is attributable not to inherent and necessary weaknesses in the 
experimental methods, but to almost complete absence of real co- 
operation between experts in the two disciplines. This is reflected in 
the literature on legal psychology. Much of this is concerned either 
with a general review by a lawyer of what are considered legally 
relevant psychological findings, or with a report by a psychologist 
of an experiment on what is considered a legally relevant topic. 
There are few published reports of co-operative investigation of 
specific legalrules. Theremainder of this article will therefore attempt 
to present experimental findings which relate to a small number of 
specific rules.* 

1. Reconstructing the scene of the crime 
In certain cases a trial judge may direct a “view” in which the 
3 It will be noted that the examples chosen all concern what may be called “ actuarial ” rules 
of evidence; no attempt is being made here to consider experiments designed to evaluate the 
reliability of an individual witness. 
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witnesses return to the scene of the crime and point out to the jury 
where they stood when observing the acts on which the defendant’s 
guilt is alleged.4 This may be an unjustified reliance on the percep- 
tion of the witnesses. 

On the whole, it seems, psychological theory in the field of per- 
ception is fairly well advanced. It is now generally recognised that 
there is an important distinction between “actual” and “perceived” 
characteristics of the environment. In other words, ‘We all live in 
a world of our own psychological reality, a world of personal 
experience separated from the real world (whatever we choose to 
mean by that) and from the psychological world of others by a 
complex neuro-physiological process.... This process selects, 
organises and transforms objective information according to con- 
ditions existing in the observer at the time” (Haward, 1964, p. 663). 
In short, what a witness cognises perceptually is not necessarily an 
exact reproduction of the data presented and for legal purposes at 
any rate the most important finding in this area is that there can be 
a very considerable discrepancy between the two. 

Many of the causes of this discrepancy are already well known 
e.g. the adverse effect on accuracy of testimony of poor lighting, long 
distance, short duration of exposure, etc. (Vernon, 1966). Less well 
known factors influencing perception include emotion, interest, bias, 
prejudice, or expectancy, on the part of the perceiver. Take for 
instance, the effect of “expectancy” or “set.” It is a well-documented 
fact that we frequently perceive what we expect to perceive (ibid., 
Chapter 5). If we expect to see an individual performing a particular 
action we are more likely than not to interpret a stimulus which is 
in fact ambiguous as evidence that the person is performing the 
expected action. 

One example of this is provided by a Canadian case (Sommer, 
1959) where a hunter was mistaken for a deer and shot by his 
companions. The hunters, who were eagerly scanning the landscape 
for deer, perceived the moving object (the victim) as a deer. Before 
the trial, the police re-created the scene under the same conditions, 
using another man in the place of the deceased. They reported at 
the trial that the object was clearly visible as a man. But the impor- 
tant psychological difference between the first and second “‘shooting”’ 
was that the hunters, expecting to see a deer, “saw” a deer; the 
police expected to see a man and therefore “saw” a man. 

4 E.g. R. v. Martin (1872) L.R. 1 C.C.R. 978, Karmat v. R. [1956] 1 Al E.R. 415. 
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More recently (Haward, 1963), a psychologist was called in by 
the defence in an English case where two men were charged with 
having committed an act of gross indecency in a public convenience. 
Complaints had been made to the police that the convenience was 
being used for indecent purposes and the accused were apprehended 
by two policemen who were keeping the convenience under secret 
observation. The defendants denied that any criminal acts had taken 
place. The psychologist reproduced the defence version of the facts 
(i.e. no criminal act) in a series of photographs and he showed these 
to twelve adults under different conditions of light, for varying 
lengths of time, and with reference to three different questions: In 
A they were merely asked to say what they saw in the pictures; in 
B they were asked if they could see any crime being committed in 
any of the pictures; in C they were told that some of the pictures 
actually portrayed criminal acts being committed and they were 
asked to identify the pictures concerned. 


TABLE I 
The Effect of Expectancy on What is Perceived 
Exposure Time Long Short 
Lighting Light Dark Light Dark 
tancy 
A: Neutral o 5 20 34 
B: Expectant I 3 29 g 57 
C: Certain 3 47 I 68 


[The figures refer to the number of perceptual errors—the maximum number in each 
case 18 120.] 


The result (as shown in Table 1) was that the number of errors in- 
creased considerably from A to B to G. In other words, the witnesses 
most frequently erred in asserting that a crime was being committed 
when they were led to expect to see this criminal behaviour. The 
police, therefore, expecting to see an indecent act being committed 
might well have put an erroneous interpretation on innocent facts. 
In the event, the accused were acquitted. 


2. “Spontaneous” exclamations as exceptions to the hearsay rule 


One exception to the hearsay rule in some common law juris- 
dictions (though not conclusively established by the authorities as 
far as English law is concerned (Cross, 1968, pp. 464-467)) is state- 
ments made contemporaneously with a relevant event and which 
directly concern it. This exception is more definitely accepted in the 
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United States, on the grounds that “Under certain external circum- 
stances of physical shock a state of nervous excitement may be pro- 
duced which stills the reflective faculties and removes their control, so 
that the utterance which occurs is a spontaneous and sincereresponse 
to the actual sensations and perceptions already produced by the 
external shock” (Wigmore, 1940, p. 135). On this reasoning, 
spontaneity excludes the possibility. of fabrication by allowing no 
time for conscious thought. This may well be justified although 
experiments have shown that the difference in time between an 
ordinary “spontaneous” reaction and a deceptive reaction to signifi- 
cant words is so minute that it can only be measured with the aid of 
instruments (Marston, 1920). As far as the honest witness is con- 
cerned, it has been shown that the emotion due to the agony of the 
moment causes physical and psychological changes which distort 
intellectual activity and make perception very unreliable (Gorphe, 
1927, p. 213). Thus in one experiment a pre-arranged fight took 
place in a classroom. Afterwards the students who took part were 
asked to write an account of the incident. It was found that the 
testimony of the most upset students was practically worthless. This 
and other experiments have prompted the suggestion that the rule 
referred to above should preferably read—Hearsay is inadmissible, 
especially if it be a epenrancous exclamation! (Hutchins and 
Slesinger, 1928a). 


3. Effect of pre-trial publicity 

Apart from the laws of contempt and defamation, there are no 
restrictions on publication by the Press and other news media of 
material relating to the commission of a crime until criminal pro- 
ceedings are “pending or imminent.” News media are therefore 
quite free to publish all sorts of stories about a crime which may 
subsequently turn out to be wholly erroneous. Paradoxically, the 
latest attempt to reduce the possibility of prejudicial publicity may 
have had the opposite effect—‘‘where the press could formerly 
report factual evidence given on oath at committal proceedings, they 
may now feel constrained to rely increasingly on rumour” (Napley, 
1967, p. 25). The usual fear in this context is that jurors at the sub- 
sequent trial will be prejudicially affected by the pre-trial publicity; 
but it may well be that we should be at least equally concerned 
about the effect of such publicity on the accuracy of a witness’s 
recall of what He perceived. 
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According to many, the classic text on memory is still Bartlett’s 
Remembering published in 1932. The thesis laid down there as a con- 
clusion warranted by his experiments was that the processes of 
memory are dynamic ones which are susceptible to influence from 
the same factors as perception. Memory is not a simple storage and 
reproductive system; we organise, synthesise and distort our memor- 
ies according to psychological and physiological demands. In other 
words, a person’s temperament, interests and attitudes determine 
the content of what is recalled. The result of tbis is that a person’s 
memory is often inaccurate or inadequate, and that completely 
accurate recall is exceptional (Hunter, 1964, pp- 172- 175). There 
is a tendency, however, usually unconscious, to fill in gaps in one’s 
memory with plausible details which are consistent with one’s general 
perception and memory of the event (Bartlett, 1932, pp. 204—205). 
A witness can often be quite certain that he actually perceived a 
certain detail although in fact it is the product of unconscious 
suggestion. 

As a result, lawyers may tend to under-estimate the importance 
to a witness’s memory at a trial of events occurring before the trial. 
In one experiment a lecturer made a number of statements about 
the results of a series of experiments. A reporter for the student 
newspaper printed an entirely erroneous account of these statements. 
At the end of the week the students were examined on the lecture. 
Those who had not read the article reported the lecture with just 
their customary inaccuracy. But those who had read the press 
report were even more inaccurate in their recall of what the lecturer 
had actually said (Bird, 1927). 

This time factor is also relevant with regard to the rule restricting 
counsel from asking his own witness leading questions during the 
trial. This is intended presumably to prevent counsel from “leading” 
a witness to give evidence favourable to his side. But that witness will 
probably have been questioned before the trial either by that 
counsel or his solicitor, and during this interview leading questions 
may well have been used which suggest to the witness details of 
evidence which he later gives in reply to proper questions on direct 
examination. In other words, coaching of a witness may take place 
unconsciously (Frank, 1949, p. 86).4 

4 Sa anota form of unconscious “ coaching” see Barron (1952). There is also a danger that, 
baog asked to repeat his story several times, ee employed in description of things 


heard will come to be more clearly rem e events or things themselves 
ae Verbal remembrance replaces visual pictorial ea cairns ” (Stern, 1939, p. 8). 
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4. The efficacy of the oath 

In his Rationale of Evidence, Bentham considers which “instru- 
ments” tend to secure trustworthiness in evidence, and which are 
false securities for trustworthiness. It is into the latter category that 
he puts the oath, “‘that sacred instrument which, in the general 
estimation of mankind, occupies the highest place on the list of these 
securities and has so frequently been employed, not only in prefer- 
ence to, but to the exclusion of all those others. . .”’ (Bentham, 1843, 
p. 308). His main reason for rejecting “the opinion so generally 
entertained by unreflecting prejudice” (apart from saving the 
Almighty a lot of overtime and some difficult questions of interpre- 
tation), was that mendacity, if called for by an exciting motive, takes 
place unrestricted by the fact of an oath having been taken. It was 
a similar belief which prompted the Magistrates’ Association recently 
in England to recommend the abolition of the oath. 

Most writers on this topic have been concerned with the efficacy 
of the oath to restrict deliberately false evidence. There is, however, 
a possibility that taking an oath encourages an honest witness to be 
more careful and therefore to give more reliable evidence. 

For example, Stern found that the effect of asking subjects to 
underline passages in reports upon which the writer would take an 
oath was that some subjects narrowed down the report markedly 
and by omitting erroneous passages improved the quality of the 
testimony. But most did not—they were still willing to confirm nearly 
all details. The result of this was that each report contained on aver- 
age one or two false statements (Stern, 1939, p. 9). 

In a more detailed study students were asked to scrutinise a 
picture and answer sixty questions about it at various time intervals 
after observation. They were also asked to indicate on how many 
answers they would be prepared to take an oath as to accuracy. The 
results may be seen by reference to Table 2 (Hunter, 1964, p. 175). 


TABLE 2 
The Effect of an Oath on Accuracy of Recall 

Number of days since experience o 5 15 45 
Average number of questions answered 58 57 57 57 
Average number of wrong answers 10 12 13 
Av number of questions answered 

sworn to 42 39 38 35 
Average number of wrong sworn answers ě 3 4 6 7 


“ These pig of Marston [in which. Wigmore sometimes co-operated] came closer to 
"bet the etween the two disciplines an any of the previous work. Perbaps this 
a een Marston was a member of the Boston Bar as well as a professor of psy- 

Sio ” (Rouke, 1955, p. 61). 
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The effect of asking the subjects to take an oath reduced slightly the 
number of wrong answers. A similar effect has been found in other 
experiments (Burtt, 1931, pp. 153-155; Hutchins and Slesinger, 
1928). 


5. Methods of eliciting facts in court 

The third stage in the process of giving evidence is the method 
by which testimony is elicited. The common law approach is almost 
exclusively that of the question-answer method, the questions some- 
times being of a leading character (Cross, 1968, Chapter X). In a 
few instances, however, the method of elicitation can be regarded as 
roughly equivalent to free narration of his story or part of it by the 
witness. This occurs in those few circumstances where the witness is 
allowed to refer to a document in order to refresh his memory, or 
where a written statement made by a witness is allowed to be read 
out in court. Apart from the work done on the suggestiveness of 
leading questions, to which some reference has already been made, 
psychologists have been interested in at least two problems of legal 
significance in this area—which form of eliciting testimony is most 
likely to produce reliable evidence and the extent to which the 
persuasiveness of evidence is influenced by the order of its presenta- 
tion. 

The first question was the basis for a well-known experiment in 
1924 (Marston, 1924).5 The usual sort of dramatic incident was 
staged during a lecture on legal psychology. The persons attending 
the lecture were all qualified lawyers and the incident contained a 
large number of details (over 100) of possible legal significance. None 
of those present had any intimation that an experiment was to be 
performed, and none was aware that a test was in progress until the 
incident had been concluded and the lecturer began to issue instruc- 
tions for recording of testimony. 


TABLE 3 
Comparison of Methods of Eliciting Testimony 
Free narration Direct examination Cross-examination 


Completeness 23-2 1-2 28-7 
Accuracy 94:05 3:2 75 4 
Caution — 40-1 5I- 


(Average percentage score of witnesses reporting an unexpected incident.) 


Table 3 shows the results of this experiment. “Completeness” 
refers to the number of details given correctly in the reports. For 
example, the “witnesses” testified correctly to an average of a little 
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over 34 details in the “free narration” part of their evidence. This 
was out of a possible total of 147, and represents a score of 23-2 per 
cent. Accuracy refers to the number of correct details given as com- 
pared with the total number of details included in the report. Thus 
the witnesses on free narration gave an average of 36 details in their 
reports, and on average 34 of these were correct (94-05 per cent). 
“Caution” compares the number of times the witnesses answered 
“Don’t know” or failed to answer with the number of erroneous 
answers. The conclusions drawn by Marston from Table 3 were that 

1. Free narration is less complete but more accurate than the 
other two methods: t.e. on free narration a witness will not 
give as many details, but those he does give are most likely 
to be correct. 

2. Direct examination is both more complete and more 
accurate than cross-examination: ż.e. on direct examination 
a witness will give more details than on cross-examination 
and these are also more likely to be correct. 

3. Cross-examination shows greater caution than direct ex- 
amination without any corresponding gain in either com- 
pleteness or accuracy. It would appear to follow that added 
caution does an important, though hidden, work in redeem- 
ing cross-examination from a degree of inaccuracy which 
would render it almost wholly worthless; i.e. when a witness 
does not know the answer on cross-examination, he is as 
likely to answer erroneously as “I don’t know,” but on 
direct examination he is more likely to answer erroneously 

_ than “I don’t know.” 
These conclusions again are confirmed by later experiments (e.g. 
Anastasi, 1964, p. 548). On the whole, then, cross-examination is 
alleged to be the most unreliable method of eliciting testimony. 
These, remember, were the answers of lawyers. When given these 
figures many of them complained that the poor results were due to 
the fact that the details of the staged incident were all very usual, and 
they argued that, if the details were less usual or they were fore- 
warned that something to be especially observed was about to occur, 
then the results would show considerable improvement. Consequently 
this same incident (with slightly different details) was again staged 
some time later. In this way, it was claimed, as nearly as actual con- 
ditions usually obtained in observations of actions especially attract- 
ing a witness’s attention, and on which he knew, while making the 
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observation, that he would be called on to report later, could be and 
were reproduced experimentally. The reports of those who were 
witnessing the incident for a second time are compared with their 
scores on the first test in Table 4. It will be seen that, although 
completeness has generally increased, the accuracy of the reports has 
generally decreased and the witnesses have become much less cautious. 
In other words, the gain which might have been expected to result 
from repetition of identical perceptions and report of almost identical 
observations in the second experiment was largely counteracted, and 
during a considerable part of the testimony was completely reversed, 
by the over-confidence or self-assurance of the subjects witnessing the 
same incident for a second time. 


TABLE 4 
Average Percentage Superiority of Witnesses Reporting Incident for a 
Second Time 
Free narration Direct examination Cross-examtination 
Completeness +22 +1 +7-2 
Accuracy —II+2 —16 —27 
Caution — —23°1 —33 


(Comparison is with score on first report (Marston, 1924, p. 15).) 
6. The effect of order of presentation on persuasiveness of evidence 


One method of experiment has been designed to investigate the 
hypothesis that the persuasiveness of a witness’s evidence is not a 
constant, but may depend on the order in which it is produced during 
the trial. The method is to take the transcript of an actual trial and 
present the testimony to a simulated “jury” (Weld and Roff, 1938; 
Miller and Campbell, 1959). The testimony given in the real trial 
is divided into instalments and at the end of each instalment, each 
“juror” is asked to record his opinion, at that point, as to the relative 
guilt or innocence of the defendant on a points basis ranging from 
certainty of innocence to certainty of guilt. Thus in Table 5 (Weld 
and Roff, 1938, p. 619), a trial was divided into thirteen instalments 
and a nine-point scale of guilt/innocence was used. The lines in the 
table represent the median value of all the jurors’ judgments for each - 
instalment in two different experiments. The dotted line represents 
evidence for the prosecution, the unbroken line evidence for the 
defence. In Experiment 1 the evidence was presented in the usual 
order—prosecution, then defence. But in some exceptional cases the 
prosecution is allowed to call a witness after the close of the defence 
(Walker and Walker, 1967, p. 371). This order is simulated in 
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Judgment-scale 
Values 


xe RPK Hy O 





ii mt N V yY V ova mm xX Xi xt xm 


seso Evidence for prosecution Evidence for defence 


_ Experiment 2. In both experiments exactly the same evidence was 
adduced, only the order was changed. Yet the final verdict in 
Experiment I was 2-3 (a strong belief in innocence) whereas in 
Experiment 2 it was 5:4 (somewhere between doubtful and slight 
belief in guilt). The conclusion does seem warranted that the final 
result was influenced by the order in which the testimony was given. 
It can also be shown by this method that the effectiveness of the same 
testimony depends in part on its ordinal place. However, the particu- 
lar experiment referred to here loses a lot of its validity because 
summing-up by counsel and the trial judge has not been included 
among the thirteen instalments. Nor was the evidence presented 
orally by witnesses subject to cross-examination. The experiment 
would therefore be vulnerable to many of Wigmore’s criticisms; but 
these weaknesses do not rob the experiment of all its validity—and 
many of those weaknesses are curable. A more damning criticism 
is that some later writers have argued that the effects of primacy in 
a courtroom situation have been considerably exaggerated (Hovland, 


1959). 
Conclusions 


These, then, are some of the experiments by which psychologists and 
others have sought to test the reliability of witnesses’ testimony and 
the validity of some legal rules of evidence and procedure. Although 
by no means conclusive, they do seem to justify the following 
conclusions: 

1. The testimony of honest witnesses is less reliable than is 
generally supposed. 

2. This is due partly to factors already recognised but not fally 
understood and partly to factors not yet recognised. 
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3. Psychologists have established a prima facie case at least for 
recognition by lawyers that they can contribute to the study of 
evidentiary and procedural problems. 


4. By proper development and use of the experimental methods 
of psychology we may well be able to construct a law of evidence 
more closely related to known facts of human behaviour. 


There is therefore a strong case for immediate interdisciplinary 
study in depth of these problems. Fortunately interest in such study 
appears to have revived, especially in connection with the various 
jury projects in the United States and in England (Simon, 1967; 
Marshall, 1966; Cornish, 1968). And on at least one recent occasion 
the decision whether or not to recommend the introduction of a new 
rule of evidence has been deferred pending further experimental 
investigation (Justice, 1968). It is to be hoped that this revived 
interest in “legal psychology” will now rapidly develop and assist 
in the creation of a more rational law of evidence. 
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UNDERSTANDING DELINQUENCY* 


A. C. Woopmansey (Sheffield) t 


When a problem as important as that of delinquency has so long defied solution 

it ts surely time to suspect some fundamental fallacy in the way in which it is 

being approached, and to re-examine espectally those ideas about tt that are held 
the most unquesttoningly. 


Specifying the Problem 

Ler us first define delinquency as: a mental state specifically characterised 
by a tendency to behave without regard for, or in active opposition to, the 
welfare of others. (Note that the state of delinquency, as here defined, 
is not the same as the act of law-breaking—though it may, in prac- 
tice, be the principal cause of the latter.) It will be agreed that the 
foregoing describes a condition that is both real and ubiquitous 
(cf. Toby, 1962) and has posed a major social problem throughout 
the ages. Moreover, it is clearly a mental disorder, though—unlike 
the more generally recognised kinds of mental illness (with their 
obvious anomalies of affect or cognition)—it appears to be almost 
purely one of attitude; for the essence of the delinquent’s condition 
is that he is hostile to other people (¢f Foulds, 1968). His activities 
do not just happen to harm others; he seems actually to wish to 
harm them, or at least not to mind whether he does so or not. 


It is strange, then, that delinquency in itself is sometimes said `’ 


to be no concern of psychiatry. Undoubtedly, this view may be 
prompted by a wish to rescue for psychiatric treatment those law- 
breakers showing additional signs of mental disorder; and it may 
seem further justified in that the misdeeds of the mentally subnormal 
tend to be trivial, while the offences committed by psychotic persons 
are in the minority. Yet, for these very reasons (as well as because 
criminal behaviour by a mental patient does not in principle add 
any problems of understanding to those of the recognised disease), 
the main focus of criminological inquiry must be just those offenders 
who seem otherwise sane—whose only obvious abnormality is their 
delinquency. Clearly, mental health workers ought not to disown 
responsibility for these; for if one person is judged to be mad 


* Expanded version of a paper delivered to The Royal Society of Health (Mental Health Section), 


London, June 3, 1969. 
t Department of Child and Family Psychiatry, the United Sheffield Hospitals. 
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because he hears imaginary voices (which may—or may not—tell 
him to commit crimes) how can another no less anti-social, but with- 
out benefit of hallucinations, be declared to be mentally normal ?— 
and his manifestly disordered behaviour regarded as beyond the 
scope of scientific investigation or of psychiatric responsibility ? 

Alternatively, we are often told that delinquency cannot be 
explained because we do not yet possess sufficient factual evidence. 
But this is hard to accept when it is difficult to think of any topic on 
which more information has been accumulated than that of human 
behaviour—from all aspects and at all levels of sophistication. More- 
over, such an argument is essentially an appeal to the principle of 
induction, recourse to which can only be as fruitless in psychiatric 
research as it has proved to be in other sciences (Woodmansey, 
1967b; Dalen, 1969). In a recent book, two most eminent investi- 
gators (Glueck and Glueck, 1962) present the history of a delinquent 
youth in detail so meticulous and comprehensive that it occupies 
thirty-five closely printed pages, and they state that this is just one 
example from a series of 1,000 cases (of delinquents and controls) 
all subject to “similarly intensive and thorough exploration.” Now, 
these remarks are in no way intended to belittle the value of such 
research, provided the results are put to effective use; but if fact- 
finding of this calibre has not yet produced the answers, is it to be 
expected that by itself it ever will? On the contrary, its continued 
failure to do so strongly endorses the logical and now well-established 
view that factual information—however abundant, and however 
` thoroughly it is statistically assessed—cannot add to our understand- 
ing unless it is used for the purpose of testing explanatory hypotheses 
(see Popper, 1959). 

Unfortunately, even when theoretical suggestions are offered in 
relation to delinquency, they are often not applicable to the con- 
dition defined above (see page 159 below); or, like that of multi- 
factorial causation, are at least misleading. (Failure to find even one 
cause for something is in any case a curious reason for postulating a 
multitude of factors all of which have escaped detection.) Admittedly, 
crime—being a heterogeneous (legal) category—-has many causes, 
the foremost of which is the (clinical) state of delinquency. And, 
undoubtedly, the actual behaviour of delinquents must also have a 
complex origin, like all human behaviour; for there is nothing about 
the many aspects of a delinquent’s behaviour to distinguish it from 
non-delinquent behaviour except the one fact that it is delinquent— 
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that is, anti-social. We are here concerned, however, not with the 
universal factors but with the delinquent’s definitive attribute that 
in pursuing his satisfactions (which in themselves may be either 
normal or abnormal)—or avoiding distress—he disregards, or even 
deliberately flouts, the interests of other people. 


An Explanatory Hypothesis 


Since active hostility is a person’s direct response to being the object 
of hostility, the attitude of delinquents is understandable if they 
believe (rightly or wrongly) that others are against them; and, in 
fact, there is well-documented evidence that they do believe this 
(Glueck and Glueck, 1950, Chapter 18; Bandura and Walters, 1959, 
p. 131; Masters and Tong, 1968). Hence it may be postulated that 
if a child becomes delinquent he has probably grown up within 
hostile relationships, from which he has learned to expect that 
people will be hostile to him. Furthermore, hostility may cause or 
enhance anti-social behaviour by its other direct (and frequently 
intended) effect—the production of fear (fear of retaliation being a 
powerful motive for lying and for committing further misdeeds in 
order to avoid detection or capture); or, more indirectly, by initia- 
ting the processes leading to guilt or projection. 

Explanations logically derived from well-established data thus 


lead to the more general hypothesis that children become delinquent | 


through enduring the real or supposed hostility of adults. This is in keeping 
with a large amount of published evidence that delinquents have, / 
as a rule, experienced considerable adult hostility (e.g. Aichhorn, 
1925; Bender and Curran, 1940; Bowlby, 1946; MacCalman, 1948; 
Abrahamsen, 1949; Glueck and Glueck, 1950; McCord and McCord, 
1956; Sears, Maccoby and Levin, 1957; Thorne, 1957; Duncan 
et al., 1958; Bandura and Walters, 1959; Redl and Wineman, 1962; 
Curtis, 1963; Eron et al., 1963; Donnelly, 1964; Craft, 1966; Rutter, 
1966; Kolvin, Ounsted and Lee, 1967; Woodmansey, 1969). And, 
even in the case of those children whose anti-social conduct has been 
observed to provide vicarious gratification for the neurotic needs of 
their parents, and has accordingly seemed to be induced by the 
latter’s active—if generally unconscious—provocation (Szurek, 
1942; Devereux, 1965), it has still been evident that “. . . this very 
acting out ... served often as a channel for hostile, destructive 
impulses that the parent felt toward the child” (Johnson, 1949) and 
in turn became “one of the greatest sources of rage in the child.”’. 
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Moreover, the foregoing hypothesis is compatible with (and in- 
deed an integral part of) a still more comprehensive theory, which 
attributes the development of various kinds of childhood mental dis- 
order to discordant relations with adults (Woodmansey, 1966b, 
1969)—-and thereby also provides a rational basis for principles of 
psychotherapy (Woodmansey, 1966a and b). It is clear that hostile 
behaviour, however invaluable it may have been against other 
species in the feral struggle for existence, is highly maladaptive when 
now directed towards a human child. 


Subjective Difficulties: the Basic Paradox 


To recognise that the essence of delinquency is hostility—that 
delinquency is an aspect of (and also a consequence of) the readiness 
of people to be at loggerheads with one another—simplifies one 
problem, but poses a new one; namely, to understand why this 
obvious explanation has not been more generally accepted—or at 
least given more serious consideration. (Since we all believe that the 
way to make someone hostile is to attack or frustrate him, it is re- 
markable that when we try to account for a state. of hostility we do 
not begin by supposing it to be due to something causing the subject 
to feel attacked or frustrated.) 

To answer this question a further hypothesis is required. In 
accordance with the principle that hostility begets counter-hostility, 
it can be shown that there will be an inevitable paradox in people’s 
attitude towards delinquents, which seems almost bound to produce 


=: , the very difficulties in understanding delinquency that we actually 


observe. On the one hand, because a delinquent is—correctly— 
perceived as hostile, most people’s direct emotional reaction towards 
him is to feel hostile in return (çf. Scott, 1950) and to take for granted 
that he should be punished (cf. Mullins, 1944, pp. 99 et seg.; Zilboorg, 
1955, pp. 79-80; Weihofen, 1957, pp. 137 et seq.). But, on the other 
hand, it also follows logically from that same principle that such a 
response is irrational and self-defeating; for, being hostile, it will 
‚similarly evoke more—not less—counter-hostility in the delinquent. 
Moreover (adding irony to paradox) society’s hostility towards 
delinquents is strictly comparable with the delinquent’s hostility 
towards society, since each is reacting directly to what each feels to 
be the—initially—unprovoked hostility of the other. 
This paradoxical attitude is clearly betrayed by those who assert 
that punishment is really a form of therapy; and by those (even the 
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very elect!) who—despite their own evidence that delinquents have 
already suffered more than the average amount of punishment (and 
that the family factors reliably predictive of delinquency are mainly 
related to parental hostility)—yet seem surprised that “the present 
methods of punishment, correction, and reformation are largely 
ineffectual” (Glueck and Glueck, 1950, p. 3). 


Unable, then, to overcome their indignation sufficiently to feel 
sympathy for a delinquent who appears determined to cause trouble, 
many people find it hard to accept that such a delinquent is likewise 
powerless to overcome his hostility, and that he cannot therefore help 
behaving as he does. Hence, some of those who nevertheless wish to 
help delinquents have tended to dismiss the hostility of the latter as 
merely incidental to their condition rather than its very essence, and 
to make the suggestion (apparently based on a misunderstanding of 
the implications of psycho-analysis) that criminal acts are due to 
excessively strong, or abnormally directed, erotic urges (e.g. Cavan, 
1955, p. 12). But this begs the question; for the hallmark of the 
delinquent is not his basic needs, but the antagonistic attitude to 
others revealed in his behaviour. 


Alternatively, it is sometimes implied that delinquents are not 
genuinely hostile, but merely lack a supposedly innate “moral 
sense,” so that they do not realise that what they do is harmful. Such 
a view is most often held in respect of only a minority (very arbitrarily 
chosen) of delinquents, nosologically exonerated by being called 
“psychopaths” ; though this device is apt to rebound and “psycho- 
path” to become an abusive term.. However (perhaps fortunately, 
since it would seem to preclude any hope of prevention or cure) 
this idea is difficult to sustain when there is no evidence for the 
existence of a normal inborn morality, and much to indicate that 
moral—and immoral—attitudes develop as a result of an individual’s 
experiences with people. 


And even more fatalistic (though perhaps more humane, in that 
it does not imply a fundamental difference between delinquents and 
other people) is the view that hostility itself is innate and inevitable. 
Yet, however true as a statement, this is misleading as an explanation; 
for it ignores the essential property of hostile behaviour that, though 
its potentiality is undoubtedly inborn, it actually occurs in response 
to special kinds of situation—namely, those experienced as frustrating 
or threatening. Moreover, its intensity appears to depend 
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considerably on previous learning—-so that people do not all-become 
equally delinquent. 
Conscience and Morality 


Some writers claim support from modern learning theory for the 
age-old belief (despite the equally age-old evidence against it) that 
delinquency can be prevented by punishing young children for un- 
acceptable behaviour—on the ground that this will establish con- 
ditioned avoidance of the same (or—by response generalisation— 
similar) activities. But their argument is evidently based on at least 
one false premise—namely, that delinquency is identical with the 
performance of certain particular overt acts. (This error can hardly 
be avoided by those who assume that “the socialisation process 
consists of the development of habitual response patterns that are 
acceptable in the society in which the individual lives” (Bandura and 
Walters, 1959, p. 23), rather than—as here contended—that it 
depends on facilitating the growth of pro-social attitudes.) What 
makes stealing, for example, delinquent behaviour is not that it 
specifically entails picking up money—even someone else’s money— 
but that it expresses the (hostile) intention to contravene someone 
else’s rights; and there is no good reason to suppose that inducing a 
phobia of handling money (though it might seriously jeopardise 
many legitimate pursuits) would make a child any less anti-social— 
indeed the very opposite. 

However, even the major premise of the implied syllogism—that 
any overt acts of a child will be permanently inhibited if regularly 
followed by punishment at the hand of an adult—is, also, highly 
questionable; for the child can usually see that there is no intrinsic 
connection between the forbidden behaviour and the ensuing 
punishment (such as undoubtedly exists between, say, falling down 
and feeling pain), so that such punishment teaches him far more 
about the punishing adult (in particular that the latter wants to hurt 
him) than about his own conduct (and what he learns about that 
will have much less to do with its morality than with its sign-stimulus 
effect on the adult’s response pattern). Even Pavlov’s dogs did not 
learn what they were intended to learn if allowed to be aware of the 
experimenter during the experiment. Moreover (fallacy-based logic 
apart), deliberately to provoke anxiety by “threats of physical pain 
and deprivation ... [as a means of] training and controlling the 
child” (Bandura and Walters, 1959, p. 25) is a deceptive exploitation 
of the child’s faculty for learning about the objective world, and 
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(when practised for this of all purposes) is surely more delinquent 
than anything likely to be done by the child. 

The assumption that threats and punishment are necessary to 
forestall anti-social behaviour also fails to explain why people are 
not invariably delinquent when no longer controlled by an external 
disciplinarian; and there has therefore been a tendency to credit the 
punitive superego with perpetuation of such control from within the 
personality, and hence to attribute delinquency to so-called “defec- 
tive superego development.” But that is grossly to misunderstand the 
working of the superego (Woodmansey, 1966a), which very obviously 
does not guarantee freedom from criminal behaviour (Freud, 1915; 
Schmideberg, 1954; Winnicott, 1958); for, even when it apparently 
succeeds in preventing outward aggression, it does so incompletely 
and at the cost of a bitter internal struggle which may lead to suicide 
—and even murder (cf. West, 1965). (It is ironical that the “id”— 
which is merely the sum of the natural urges—has been generally 
regarded as a seething pit of iniquity, while the punitive superego— 
which should be recognised as essentially a vehicle of hate and 
destruction—tends to be hailed as the guardian of morality.) 

There is both clinical and psychometric evidence that many 
criminals are strongly self-punitive (Alexander, 1930; Foulds, 1968) 
—sometimes even to the point of clinical depression (Woddis, 1957; 
Clarke, 1962; Anthony, 1968)—and that, indeed, the greater a 
person’s internal control the more violent will be his aggression 
when it eventually breaks through (Megargee and Mendelsohn, 


1962; Megargee, 1966; Blackburn, 1968). Similarly, the behaviour ¿' 


of a recently described group of “‘non-assertive hostile” delinquent 
boys (Kolvin, Ounsted and Lee, 1967) appears to be explicable on 
the basis of superego activity; for these boys (generally more isolated 
and emotionally disturbed than most delinquents) were clearly 
suppressing intense hostility between—in many cases—violent out- 
bursts (for which some of them afterwards expressed remorse), and 
they appeared to have had the more actively hostile parents. 
Furthermore, the conviction that delinquency cannot be avoided 
unless actively opposed by disciplinary pressure (either external or 
internal) implies a failure to appreciate that healthy morality is 
founded not on fear, but on basic good feeling for others; and that 
aggression arises in the first place not out of a primary desire to hurt 
anyone, but as an urgent attempt to get help (Suttie, 1935; çf. 
Dollard et al., 1939). Delinquency, as here defined, is but one end 
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of a continuum of social attitude of which the opposite extremity is 
altruism. And if individuals refuse to do more for the community 
than they are paid for, or may be penalised for not doing, this seems 
to be just the result to be expected of bringing up children on the 
basis of punishing them for being “naughty,” and gratifying them 
only when they have “earned” it; for children learn to play the game 
by the rules they are taught. On the other hand, if their reasonable 
needs are met willingly and amicably (and if their parents, while not 
necessarily giving way to unreasonable demands, can nevertheless 
avoid becoming angry or punitive) children should be able to develop 
well-integrated personalities with moral principles based on friendly 
identification with respected parent figures, rather than on fear of 
external or internal retribution. 


Prevention 


It follows from the present view that, despite the size of the task and 
the severity of its technical problems, we need not wait for further 
knowledge before taking practical steps towards prevention. More- 
over such steps are essential as the experimental procedure for further 
testing of the hypothesis. 

The delinquent is anti-social because he believes that people are 
his enemies, and he cannot help responding to them accordingly. 
Effective treatment, since it must enable him to un-learn this atti- 
tude, may demand a high degree of psycho-therapeutic skill applied 
for a considerable time, and is clearly not likely to be available for . 
`, most of the large number of already established criminals. Prevention 
is therefore essential and urgent, and must take the form of helping 
parents and parent surrogates to overcome their difficulties in making 
good relations with their children. Many find it much harder, for 
instance, to feel sorry for a child in the throes of a temper outburst 
or a state of obstinate defiance than one crying from pain or sorrow— 
though the former may be even more distressed and frightened by his 
own uncontrollable behaviour, and hence even more in need of 
friendly help. 

But while, for explanatory purposes, the emphasis in this paper 
has been on the hostility of adults as the chief cause of delinquency 
in young people, this does not mean that in practice it is generally 
helpful to focus attention on that hostility. For adults, like children, 
do not become hostile from choice, but as a result of their own fear, 
frustration, or guilt (gf. Gibbens and Walker, 1956) and they are 
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likely to get more angry if they feel they are being blamed, or if their 
fears (though often irrational) are not taken seriously. The primary 
task of professional workers aiming to prevent delinquency must 
therefore be to dispel the fears, resentments and neurotic compul- 
sions of adults in charge of children (starting, if possible, with 
expectant couples) in order to enable parents and their surrogates to 
be less hostile and more friendly and supportive to children and 
adolescents; who, in turn, will then have less need to be defensive and 
hence offensive. There is the utmost urgency, then, for more and better 
training in psycho-therapy and therapeutic casework for doctors and social 
workers (cf. Woodmansey, 1967a and b). 


Summary 


It is suggested that the problem of understanding delinquency arises 
not from any difficulty in discovering an adequate hypothesis to 
account for delinquent behaviour, but from a reluctance to consider 
this seriously when found. 

The essence of delinquency is identified as hostility to others, 
which on generally accepted principles is most likely to have arisen 
in the course of, and to be currently reinforced by, the hostility of 
others; and attention is drawn to the abundant evidence supporting 
this hypothesis. 

It is contended that the same theoretical principles account for a 
widespread emotional attitude to delinquency that is inherently 
opposed to the logical one, and leads to the observed general 
reluctance to accept the latter. ny 

The view that prevention of delinquency depends on early 
avoidance conditioning is shown to be based on false premises. 

The fallacy of regarding the punitive superego as an agent of 
moral behaviour is discussed, and an alternative explanation is 
offered for the development of genuine morality. 

It is pointed out that, since the delinquent is convinced (whether 
mistakenly or not) that he is among enemies, treatment must depend 
on correcting this belief; whereas punishment can only serve to con- 
firm it. 

It is urged that the solution of the problem of delinquency lies in 
prevention; and that this must be through effective parent guidance, 
which—since it needs to be therapeutic rather than instructional— 
will depend ultimately on more and better training of professional ~~ 
workers in psycho-therapeutic methods. 
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THE SOCIAL VERSUS SOLITARY NATURE OF 
DELINQUENT INVOLVEMENTS* 


MicuaeEt J. HinpeLane (New York)+ 


STUDENTS of delinquency, from the pioneering studies of Thrasher 
(1927) and Shaw and McKay (1942) to the more recent works of 
Cohen (1955), Cloward and Ohlin (1960), Matza (1964) and others, 
have tended to view delinquent involvement as an essentially group 
phenomenon. Matza (1964, p. 63), for example, asserts (without 
citing evidence) that “persistent deviance typically is not a solitary 
enterprise.” Cloward and Ohlin (1960, pp. 41-42) state that “the 
great bulk of delinquent behavior appears to occur in association 
rather than isolation from other like-minded persons.” To support 
this contention, Cloward and Ohlin cite, as do many criminologists, 
Shaw’s (1933, pp. 1-3) finding that of all male delinquents brought 
before the juvenile court in Chicago during a given period, only 19 
per cent committed their offences always alone. 

Since Shaw’s (1933) study used court statistics, it is possible that 
the high percentage of offenders who were acting in association with 
others was a reflection of the tendency of the police to arrest more 
frequently, and/or of the courts to prosecute more vigorously, indi- 
viduals known to be gang members. Lerman (1967) has used a self- 
report measure of delinquent involvement in order to assess the 
extent to which delinquent involvement is a group phenomenon. 
A total of 276 urban slum respondents, ranging in age from.10 to 
19 years, were asked whether most of the illegal acts they reported 
had been done alone or in the company of others. Lerman found 
that, of all respondents, 56 per cent. reported that most of their 
delinquent acts had been done alone. There was a tendency for the 
percentage of “lone” delinquencies to increase slightly with age from 
12 to 19 years. ae 

Since relatively little research concerning the social versus solitary 
nature of delinquent involvement has been done, and since this 
researcher is aware of no studies of this kind which have used middle- 
class Popon, it was decided to examine a group of eS 


Computer time necessary fo ne the Computer Center at the 
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high school students in Berkeley, California. In addition, it was felt 
that, by examining specific delinquent acts rather than “total” 
delinquency, a more precise picture of the group nature of specific 
delinquent acts could be obtained. 

The author introduced himself to a high school population of 337 
male Catholic students as a researcher from the University of- 
California who was interested in the experiences of high school 
students. They were assured that their responses would be anony- 
mous and would be considered confidential. The subjects were asked 
to respond to a battery of questionnaires including an index of 
delinquent involvement. The eighteen activities in the self-report 
instrument appear in Table 1. The subjects were asked to record 
the number of times in the last year that they had engaged in each 


TABLE I 
Proportion of Respondents Falling into Solitary, Mixed and Social groups* 
Index of gro 
Activity Solitary Mixed pa rs 
1. Theft of less than $10 0°52 0°39 ©0 1:58 
(99) (7) 08 
2. Theft greater than $10 ey en te 1-87 
24, 41 15 
3. Property destruction causing less than $10 damage oo) us est _ 200 
7 7 
4. Property destruction causing greater than $10 
damage o 0-39 0-26 1-91 
inking alcohol en (30) (2o) 6 
5. Drinking o! Ur o5 0:3 QQ 
Bega ee (18) (go) (62) : 
n sing marijuana o'I 0-52 0:3 2'1 
l Gs 6a (34) 
7. Sniffing glue 0-38 0-38 0-24 1-86 
a) o) O 
8. Using LSD, methedrine, or mescaline 0-41 0-38 Q-21 1-80 
, (14 (13) (7) 
9- Using heroin oO: 0-28 O-14 1:57 
a @ @ 0 
10. Shaking down others for money 0-40 0-40 0-20 1-80 
aa : (12) (12) (6) 
11. Visiting a prostitute 0-56 0-30 O-14 1°57 
TS o a a 5 
12. Forcing sexual attention on girl against her will rey os ai 1-38 
25 2 
13. Engaging in promiscuous sexual activity 0-47 0-33 0-20 1:78 


14. Drag racing on street in excess of speed limit by 
20 m.p.h. 0-27 0-48 0-2 1:97 


15. Driving while strongly under influence of alcohol 


or 0-260 o-48 oœ26 2-00 
2 ee i (33) (4) (13) 
16. Being involved in hit and run accidents us a oa 1-81 
1r 10 ' 
17. Using false I.D. to pose as older person 0:40 0-31 0-2 1-87 
, $ (33) (85) (e2 
18, Cutting school 0-25 oSI 0-24 1-98 


* Number of respondents in each group, for each activity, appears in parentheses. 
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activity. They were also asked to indicate whether, in the last year, 
they always engaged in the activity alone (solitary group), sometimes 
alone and sometimes with an accomplice (mixed group), or always 
with an accomplice (social group). Table 1 shows, for those who 
reported engaging in each activity, the percentage of those falling 
in the solitary, mixed and social groups. Also, for each activity, there 
` appears an “index of group involvement” which is a measure of the 
extent to which the respondents report engaging in the activity alone 
or with others. This index is computed in the following manner. For 
each activity, those in the solitary group are given a score of 1, those 
in the mixed group are given a score of 2, and those in the social 
group are given a score of 3. The mean is then taken of all individuals 
who reported engaging in the act. Thus a mean score of 2-00 indi- 
cates that just as many respondents reported engaging in the activity 
always alone as always with an accomplice; a mean score of greater 
than 2-00 indicates that more respondents reported engaging in the 
activity always with an accomplice than always alone; a mean score 
of less than 2-00 indicates that more respondents reported having 
engaged in the activity always alone than always with an accomplice. 
Table 1 shows that only two of the delinquent activities, drinking 
and using marijuana, are more often characterised by group involve- 
ment than by individual involvement. That adolescent drinking is a 
“group phenomenon” may be a reflection of the social drinking that 
has become institutionalised among the parents of these respondents. 
The finding with respect to marijuana use confirms the reports of \“ 
Carey (1968, p. 123) and others that users of marijuana consider it 
appropriate for use in many social contexts including movies, con- 
certs, small parties, etc. In addition, the finding that marijuana is. 
seldom used ‘‘always alone” bolsters Becker’s (1963, pp. 41-53) 
notion that becoming a marijuana user requires learning the tech- 
nique of smoking marijuana and learning to perceive and enjoy its 
effects—all of which apparently are facilitated with the help of 
others. 2 
Sexual offences including visiting a prostitute, forcing one’s 
sexual attentions on a girl, and engaging in promiscuous sexual 
behaviour are among the offences most often engaged in without an 
accomplice. This is perhaps an indication of the private nature of 
sexual experience—that with respect to sexual activity, “three’s a 
crowd”; the delicate, guilt-laden nature of sex may also inhibit 
communication on the subject of sex (Cohen, 1955, p. 70) and thus 
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may reduce the probability that sexual activities will occur in the 
presence of more than the number of people minimally required for 
the acts. 

In spite of the obvious necessity for drug users to have associations, 
to obtain drugs, at least the use of “hard” drugs—LSD, methedrine, 
or mescaline and heroin—tends to be characterised more by solitary 
participation than by group participation. It may be that these drugs 
—in contradistinction to the drugs of alcohol and marijuana—are 
used less in social contexts because the stronger effects of the former 
are more of an individual and private nature, and often inhibit social 
interaction; in addition alcohol and marijuana, because of their 
relatively low cost, are more likely to be freely shared, thus fostering 
usage in the company of others. 

The remaining activities—thefts of less than $10, thefts of more 
than $10, property destruction greater than $10, “shaking down” 
others, drag racing, driving under the influence, being in hit and run 
accidents, using false I.D. and cutting school—all tend to be charac- 
terised more by solitary than by social involvement. When all 
eighteen activities are considered, then, it can be seen that for four- 
teen activities the percentage of respondents reporting that they 
always engage in the activity alone exceeds the percentage of respon- 
dents reporting that they always engage in the activity with an 
accomplice; for two activities, the percentage of respondents 
reporting that they always engage in the activity with an acomplice 
exceeds the percentage of respondents reporting that they always 
engage in the activity alone; and for two activities the solitary group 
and the social group percentages are equal. 

By examining the three response categories for each of the 
eighteen activities, it can be seen further that for eight activities 
the greatest proportion of individuals falls into the solitary category, 
and for another eight activities into the mixed category; for the 
remaining two activities, equally great proportions of individuals fall 
into the solitary and the mixed categories. Thus eight activities are 
typified by being engaged in always alone and eight more activities 
are typified by being engaged in sometimes alone and sometimes with 
another; no activity is typified by always being engaged in with an 
accomplice. 

These results indicate that for the activities, and the subjects 
examined, there is considerable solitary involvement in delinquent 
activities; it appears that these findings call into question that which 
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Short and Strodbeck (1965, p. 2) report has been taken almost for 
granted—namely that “‘. . . most delinquent youngsters commit their 
delinquencies in company with one or more peers. . . .”2 It should 
be recalled that the responses of the subjects in the present research 
pertained to the preceding year. It is possible then that in previous 
years more—or less—of their delinquent activities could have 
occurred always in the company of an accomplice. It is also possible 
that a somewhat different picture of the social versus solitary nature 
of delinquent involvement would have emerged, had subjects been 
asked if they usually committed the act in the company of an accom- 
plice. Lerman’s (1967) data on lower-class youths show that 55 per 
cent. of the 10- and 11-year-olds, 51 per cent. of the 12- and 13-year- 
olds, 61 per cent, of the 14- and 15-year-olds, 65 per cent. of the 16- 
to rg-year-olds reported that most of the delinquent acts they en- 
gaged in had been done alone. There was, in general, a tendency 
for solitary involvement to increase with age. In the present study, 
in order to test for age differences in the solitary, mixed and social 
participation in delinquent acts, a Kruskal-Wallis analysis of vari- 
ance by ranked age was computed for each of the eighteen activities. 
The mean age of all subjects is 15-5 years with a standard deviation 
of 1-4 years. Only for thefts of greater than $10 was there a significant 
(p<0-03) age variation in the three categories of delinquent partici- 
pation. Those in the solitary group are the youngest, those in the 
social group are the oldest, and boys of intermediate ages engaged 
in the activity sometimes alone and sometimes with an accomplice. 


Kruskal-Wallis analyses were also carried out to test for differ- 
ences in ethnic composition and father’s education in the solitary, 
mixed and social categories of delinquent involvement for the 
eighteen activities. Of the total sample, 72 per cent. was white, 19 
per cent. black, 6 per cent. Mexican-American, 3 per cent. Oriental. 
Only minor destruction of property shows a significant (p<0-04) 
variation in ethnicity in the solitary, mixed and social participation 
in the delinquent acts. Those who engage in minor destruction of 
property alone are more likely to be non-whites, and those who en- 
gage in minor destruction of property with accomplices are more 
likely to be whites. 


The mean number of years of father’s education among all the 


1 It should certainly be noted, however, that the findings of the present study do not preclude 
the possibility that even those activities which are engaged in alone may have a group referent. 
a is, after the act, solitary delinquents may share their experiences and/or their spoils with 

eir peers. 
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respondents is 14-0, with a standard deviation of 4-3 years. With 
respect to father’s education, again only one of the eighteen activities 
—drag racing—shows a significant (p<o-02) variation in the soli- 
tary, mixed and social participation in delinquent acts. The educa- 
tion of the fathers of those who always engage in drag racing alone 
is less than the education of the fathers of those who always engage 
in drag racing with accomplices and those who engage in the activity 
sometimes alone and sometimes with an accomplice. 

These findings indicate that there is little difference in age, race 
or father’s education among the solitary, mixed and social partici- 
pants in the delinquent activities examined. It is shown in Table 1 
that the extent of individual versus group participation in the 
delinquent acts surveyed varies depending on the activity; that is, 
some activities tend to be committed largely without accomplices 
(e.g. sexual offences), while other activities tend to be characterised 
by group involvement (e.g. drinking). In addition to the nature of 
the act itself, it seems reasonable that the pervasiveness of the act 
within the adolescent population under study will also be related to 
the social versus solitary involvement in the delinquent act. That is, 
if acceptance of the activity is widespread, the chances for group 
involvement in that activity are increased because secrecy within the 
adolescent population becomes less crucial and because there are 
more potential accomplices with whom to engage in the act. In order 
to explore the relationship between the pervasiveness of delinquent 
involvement and the extent of group involvement in delinquent acts, 
the rank-order correlation between the number of individuals en- 
gaging in each of the eighteen activities and the index of group 
involvement (see Table 1) for each of the eighteen activities was 
computed, This rank-order correlation was found to be 0-66 (p<o-o1) 
indicating that as the number of respondents engaging in the activity 
increases, the proportion of those engaging in the activity always with 
an accomplice also increases. 

Several subcultural theorists have suggested that delinquencies 
committed in groups may constitute a more severe social problem 
than delinquencies committed in isolation. Cohen (1955, p. 136), for 
example, notes that group interaction acts as a catalyst to release 
delinquent potential that would not otherwise be available. Matza 

J (1964, p. 63) asserts that “persistent deviance typically is not a 
solitary enterprise; rather it best flourishes when it receives group 
support.” Similarly, Cloward and Ohlin (1960, pp. 137-138) point 
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out that “the withdrawal of sentiments in support of law-abiding 
norms of conduct and the imputation of legitimacy to a new set of 
norms seems much more likely to occur among delinquents who have 
collective support.” Furthermore, Cloward and Ohlin state that 
deviant behaviour generally requires continual reassurance from 
others in order to persist. 


The positions of these theorists seem to be consistent with the 
hypothesis that those engaging in a delinquent activity with others 
will do so with a greater frequency than will subjects who engage in 
the activity in isolation. In order to test this hypothesis a Kruskal- 
Wallis analysis of variance by ranks was employed to examine the 
variation in the frequency of involvement in the eighteen delinquent 
acts in the three groups of delinquent participants—solitary, mixed 
and social. Table 2 presents the H-tests results comparing the mean- 
ranked frequency of involvement in each of the delinquent activities. 
The general pattern is for the mean-ranked frequency of the mixed 
group to be the highest. This pattern is significant at the conventional 
levels for serious theft, serious destruction of property, drinking and 
marijuana use. These findings are confounded by the fact that it 
takes at least two separate involvements in a delinquent act (one in 
isolation and one with an accomplice) to be classified in the “mixed” 
group, while it takes only one involvement to be classified in either 
the “solitary” or ‘“‘social” group. However, eliminating the one-time 
offenders from the “solitary” and “social” groups resulted in patterns 
of results that were generally similar to the results originally obtained, 
although differences among the three groups were somewhat reduced. 


4 


Mann-Whitney U-tests were used to compare the differences in the ' 


frequency of delinquent involvement between the solitary and social 
groups for each of the eighteen delinquent activities. The confidence 
levels of these U-tests are presented in the last column of Table 2. 
As can be seen, only drinking and marijuana use are engaged in more 
. frequently by those who always commit the act in the company of 
others than by those who always commit the act in isolation. These 
latter findings indicate that individuals who engage in a delinquent 
act as part of 4 group do not generally engage in that act more 
frequently than those individuals who engage in that delinquent act 
in isolation. Apparently then, for these respondents and for sixteen 
of the eighteen activities surveyed, it does not appear that an indi- 
vidual who commits his delinquent act in co-operation with at least 
one peer will persist in that activity with any greater frequency than 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Ranked Frequencies of Involvement in Delinquent Activities for 
Solitary, Mixed, and Social Groups 
Activi Solitary Motil Social 
inity : : ; p tt 
1. Theft less than $10 go-82 107-32 92:19 0'13 0-89 
2. Theft greater than $10 30-67 47°74 36-43 0-a1 0+40 
3. Pro destruction causing less than 
10 e 66-68 76-39 61-41 0:15 0-66 
4. Property destruction causing greater than 
$10 -77 43°54 28-17 0-04 0-21 
3 Drinking alcohol 56-47 gt-52 85-19 oor 0-02 
Using marijuana 27 +23 07 «43°03 = 0-001 0-08 
7 Sni glue 10-QI 18-00 16-71 O-1L o- 
Using 5D. methedrine, or mescaline 16:29 21-12 13°21 0-18 0°49 
g- Using heroin 3-63 50 0-38 O- 
10. Shaking down others for money 11-62 18-21 17.83 0-13 O-17 
11. Visiting a prostitute 19°3r 21-82 11-50 0-19 Org 
12, Forcing sexual attention on girl against 
her will 16-78 22-75 12:60 0:40 0:35 
13. Engaging in promiscuous sexual 
activity 34:39 37:35 37:07 ©8386 0-94 
14. Drag racing on street in excess of speed 
limit by 20 m.p.h. 43:90 55°41 43:75 OTT  ©94 
15. Driving while strongly under influence of 
alcohol or drugs 21-85 26-17 27:92 0-54 0-28 
16. Being involved in hit and run accidents 10-95 17°45 13-83 oI 0+52 
17. Using false I.D. to pose as older person 38-74 5:02 38-00 coal 0-98 
18. Cutting school 51°79 3°42 52:83 oig œ 


* Probability level for H-test across all three groups (n’s same as for Table 1). 
t Probability level for U-test for difference between social and solitary groups. 


will an individual who commits his delinquent act in isolation. It 
may be, however, that even those who commit their delinquencies 
in isolation have at least the moral support of their peers; neverthe- 
less, it would seem that those committing their delinquencies with 
accomplices would have more peer support than would the solitary 
offender. 
Summary 
The findings of the present study indicate that many of the delin- 
quencies committed by the respondents within the previous year 
were not committed with accomplices. There was considerable 
variation in the proportion of solitary, mixed and social participants 
in the eighteen delinquent acts surveyed. The proportion of those 
always engaging in the act alone ranged from 11 per cent. (drinking) 
to 78 per cent. (forcing one’s sexual attentions on a girl); the propor- 
tion of those always engaging in the act with an accomplice was 
more homogeneous ranging from 9 per cent (minor theft) to 36 per 
cent. (drinking). It was found that there was little variation in age, 
race, father’s education and frequency of delinquent involvement in 
the solitary, mixed and social groups. Additional studies using a 
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wider sampling of activities and respondents seem warranted; work 
is now under way to examine personality differences among social, 
mixed and solitary participants in delinquent activities. 
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RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN IRAQ, 
Cart D. CHAMBERS* AND GORDON H. Barker} 


Wrra the enactment of Juveniles’ Law No. 11 in 1962, the Republic of Iraq 
demonstrated her acceptance of the value of protection, treatment and rehabilita- 
tion in dealing with juveniles accused and/or convicted of acts punishable by 
law. At that time, historical concepts of criminal responsibility and the acceptance 
of physical punishment as a preventive method were replaced with legally defined 
areas of graded responsibility and penalties based entirely upon age. During 
1965 and 1966, the authors were in the Republic of Iraq and were able to gather 
impartial data relevant to the effectiveness of this new law and the first compre- 
hensive statistics on the juvenile offenders who have been processed under it. 


Juvenile Offenders and the Law 
The contemporary procedures for dealing with juvenile offenders are contained. 
within Juveniles’ Law No. 11 of 1962. The law does not provide a definition 
of juvenile delinquency or a juvenile offender but does establish the age limits 
for defining different types of juveniles and sets forth those measures which may 
be taken against a juvenile convicted of an offence punishable by law. 

A juvenile is defined as a male or female who has completed his or her sixth 
year of age but has not completed his or her eighteenth year. There are two 
categories of juveniles; a child is one who has completed the sixth but not the 
fifteenth year of age and a youth is one who has completed the fifteenth but not 
the eighteenth year of age. 

The law also established the limits to punishment within each age grouping. 
A child convicted of a misdemeanour level offence cannot be incarcerated for 
more than one year while a youth can be incarcerated for two years. This punish- 
ment differential becomes even greater when there is a conviction for a felony 
level offence. A child, regardless of the crime, can never be incarcerated for more 
than five years, while a youth can be incarcerated for as long as fifteen years. 
These limitations are in effect even for capital crimes. 

There are several modern features which will be familar to juvenile specialists: 

(1) Except at the discretion of the judge, all juvenile cases are held in closed 

sessions and no juvenile offender may be identified by name, address, 
photograph, school or anything else which would point to his identity. 

(2) All juveniles have the right to be represented by counsel. 

(3) A pre-sentence report prepared by a social worker and containing 

suggested. disposition steps is to be submitted to the judge. 

* Ph.D., Director of Research, Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, New York. At the 
time statistical data were collected for this report, this author was the Research Sociologist 
at the Center for Educational and Psychological Research, Baghdad University, Baghdad, 

t PES, Professor, Department of Sociology, Colorado University. 
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(4) At the expiration of two-thirds of any incarceration term, the juvenile 
may be conditionally released. The court grants the conditional release 
and alone may impose special conditions of this release. 

(5) If a juvenile is accused of having committed more than one offence, 
he is brought to trial only for the most serious and is sentenced only with 
regard to this offence. 

Several rather unusual features, however, are contained in this 1962 law: 

(1) Ifthe court is satisfied that proof exists to warrant a conviction, it may 
place the accused on probation without convicting the juvenile. This 
probation of not less than one year or more than three years must be 
with the consent of a youth but consent is not required in the case of a 
child. 

(2) No juvenile can be placed on probation more than twice. 

(3) Only a female probation officer may supervise females but a female 
officer may also supervise male offenders. 

(4) The court may impose a fine upon the parents or guardians. 

(5) The court may impose a fine on the juvenile on probation if the conditions 
of probation are not being observed. The court may also fine the parent 
or guardian if the juvenile fails to observe the conditions of probation. 

(6) The court may release an offender into the custody of a parent or guardian 
and require the posting of a bond to be forfeited in the event of any 
future deviancy. 

(7) Juvenile cases involving moral offences, e.g. homosexuality, sodomy, 
sexual intercourse, etc., may be heard in the offender’s absence with the 
court informing the juvenile of its decision only after it has been rendered. 

Since the accurate assessment of an offender’s age becomes a primary con- 

sideration in juvenile cases, the court itself ascertains a youthful offender’s age. 
The court may, in cases where no civil record exists or where one exists but which 
does not correspond with the apparent age of the offender, require such examina- 
tions as are necessary to assign a realistic age to the offender. 


The Implementation of the Law 
Having a well-written juvenile law philosophically based upon the most moUern 
of rehabilitative precepts does not, unfortunately, ensure its implementation or 
enforcement. Such was the situation in Iraq. 

During 1966, four years after the enactment of Juveniles’ Law No. 11, only 
ten of the provinces (Liwas) in the Republic—Baghdad, Diyala, Kerbala, Ramadi, 
Milla, Kut, Erbil, Diwaniya, Kirkuk and Sulaimaniya—were enforcing the law. 
All offenders were being processed through one juvenile court located in Baghdad. 
In the remaining four Liwas—Mosul, Basra, Nasiriya and Amarah—the ordinary 
penal code was being applied to all offenders regardless of age. Public whipping 
and court-prescribed striking on the soles of the feet with steel rods were therefore 
possible punishments for juvenile offenders in large sections of Iraq. No changes 
relevant to this situation were anticipated. 

Even where the law was being enforced, this enforcement was found to be 
selective. Although the law specifically forbids the use of chains and fetters with 
juveniles, the authors personally witnessed juveniles in chains and leg-iron 
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restraints. Juveniles accused or convicted of any form of assault or any offence 
requiring a revenge of honour are routinely chained and fettered. 

It is impressive to read a law requiring that every juvenile be placed in an 
assessment centre to ascertain his degree of mental and moral maturity, thereby 
establishing his ability to distinguish the nature of his illegal act; requiring both 
pre-trial investigation and pre-sentence reports by trained social workers; and 
defining the specific roles played by probation, training schools, reformatories 
and detention hostels in the rehabilitation of convicted juveniles. Unfortunately, 
these requirements, procedures, and facilities were found not to exist. Specifically, 
the assessment centre, the training schools, the female reformatory and the deten- 
tion hostels have yet to be developed. 

In 1966, there were nine social workers attached to the juvenile court with 
concurrent duties of preparing pre-sentence reports and supervising probationers. 
Probation, however, was found to have a basis more in theory than in fact. 
During 1966, only nine convicted youths were granted probation and only six 
youths were already on supervised probation. Thus, a total of fifteen youths 
were on probation during the entire year. 

The lack of formal training and the sex of these social worker/probation 
officers severely restricted their effectiveness. All were females and, as such, 
home visits to most Baghdad neighbourhoods were impossible because of both 
the safety factor and the traditional orientation of most families concerning female 
subservience. Youngsters on probation were therefore supervised almost entirely 
by their reporting to the officer at her office. 

The primary role of the social worker, therefore, was to prepare pre-sentence 
reports for the judge to aid him in assessing the responsibility for guilt and in 
determining the most advantageous disposition of a case. Unfortunately several 
factors seemed to limit the value of these reports: 

(1) None of the social workers was professionally trained to perform objective 

in-depth background investigations. 

(2) As political appointees with little or no professional training these social 
workers quite frequently did not comprehend the desirability of con- 
temporary treatment methods. 

(3) As females, the social workers were restricted in their dealings with males 
and severely restricted as to any unescorted field investigations. 

In reality, the investigations and pre-sentence reports were being prepared 
after brief informal interviews with the offenders. These interviews were always 
unstructured and the content varied among the social workers. On occasion 
the social worker would also interview the parents of the juvenile. In neither 
case was any routine attempt made to corroborate information obtained during 
the interviews. 

In contrast to the inadequacy of the pre-sentence and probation systems, the 
institutional facilities and programmes for male offenders were found to be very 
adequate. The reformatory, located in a suburb of Baghdad, was established 
in 1926 as a branch of the adult prison within the Ministry of Justice. In 1952, 
it became an autonomous correctional establishment under the jurisdiction of 
the Ministry of Social Services. There was accommodation for 200 persons but 
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at the time of this study (December 1966) it was typically operating at only half 
of its capacity. 

The administrative philosophy for the institution was found to have several 
contemporary components: 

(1) The very young inmates, aged 8 to 12 years, are separated from the 

older offenders, aged 13 to 18. 

(2) These younger boys, comprising about 30 per cent. of the inmate popula- 
tion, have their physical and emotional needs met by a cadre of adult 
females. The older boys, however, have contact almost exclusively 
with adult males. 

(3) Although totally walled, the institution has only the minimal possible 
security, i.e. guards on the front gate. 

(4) The boys are housed in dormitories and are allowed to select those 
persons with whom they are housed. Each boy has his own locker which 
he may keep locked. 

(5) Boys engaged in plant maintenance work assignments are paid. 

(6) All boys must attend academic classes, placement into which is deter- 
mined by achievement rather than age. Class sizes are kept small—ten 
to fifteen pupils. Older boys qualifying for schooling above the primary 
grades are allowed to leave the institution unescorted to attend schools 
outside. 

(7) Each boy is granted one week of leave every six months. His leave and 
his travel are unescorted. 

(8) All boys make periodic trips into Baghdad to attend recreational, 
educational, or cultural events. 

(9) In addition to daily academic classes of four hours’ duration, each boy is 
required to spend four hours a day acquiring a vocational skill. Four 
skills are taught; carpentry, tailoring, barbering and bookbinding. 

(10) Corporal punishment is forbidden. Rule infractions are punishable 
by segregation and restriction of privileges. 

(11) Co-operative and conforming behaviour are rewarded with sentence 
reductions of one-third. 

(12) Ifa boy is serving a sentence which extends past his eighteenth birthday, 
he is transferred to a special youth section of the adult prison so that he 
is away from the younger boys. 

In spite of the minimum custody characteristics of the institution and the 
various outside activities, s.g. leaves, trips to town, school, etc., the officials 
reported that there had been only two abscondings in the previous four years, 

Recidivism was found to be extremely low. Only three releases had been 
returned to the institution for new violations in the previous four years. 

Both the low rate of abscondings and the low rate of recidivism were explained 
as stemming from the embarrassment caused to the family or tribe during the 
initial conviction proceedings. The boys do not want to cause additional embar- 
rassment by running away or committing a second crime. 

Although the male reformatory proved to be a progressive and effective 
institution, there was no such facility for females. All girls given a prison term, 
regardless of age, are incarcerated in the adult prison for females. None of the 
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rehabilitative philosophies seem to extend to the treatment of female delinquents. 
The authors found this to be greatly influenced by the different cultural values 
attached to the two sexes. The retrieval of a wayward male seemed acceptable 
but the retrieval of a wayward female was not. It was important to keep her 
physically isolated so that she would not be visible and the stigma on the group’s 
honour would not be emphasised. 

In summary, the Iraqui Juveniles’ Law No. 11 of 1962 was found to reflect 
most modern perceptions of protection, treatment and rehabilitation in dealing 
with juvenile offenders. Unfortunately, the law had not been effectively 
implemented because several Liwas would not accept it. Even in those geo- 
graphical areas where the law was acceptable, the lack of competent staff and 
adequate facilities made most attempts at implementation only superficial. 


Characteristics of the Juvenile Offenders 
The authors were permitted access to previously unpublished statistics at the 
juvenile court in Baghdad and at the juvenile reformatory. In addition the 


authors were permitted to compile their own statistics at these places. The 
following analysis represents a combination of these two sets of data. 


Sex distribution 

Most juveniles arrested in Iraq are males. During 1966, 646 juveniles were 
arrested and brought to trial. Of these, only 2-1 per cent. (seven) were females. 
Once brought to trial, however, the female offenders were more likely to be 
convicted than were the male offenders: 63-6 per cent. of the females and 51-1 
per cent. of the males were convicted. The convicted females were also more 
likely to be incarcerated than were the males. Once convicted, 57:1 per cent. 
of the females but only 42-8 per cent. of the males were incarcerated. 


Age distribution 

The age of all juvenile offenders convicted in Iraq during 1966 ranged from 
8 to 18 with a mean of 15:57 years. The mean age of the males was slightly 
higher than that of the females; 15-60 years and 14:57 years respectively, 
Occupational distributions 

Of the 1,966 offenders, 89-1 per cent. were urban dwellers and 10:9 per 
cent. resided in the rural areas. An analysis of the occupations of offenders 
or their parents showed that 53 -6 per cent. of all offenders were from the labouring 
classes, 35°5 per cent. were students primarily from clerical or other civil servant 
families, 8-o per cent. were from peasant families and the remaining 2-9 per 
cent. were nomadic shepherds. 
Juvenile offences 

Juveniles, at least in 1966, were most frequently convicted for crimes of 
violence 48:2 per cent. of all convictions. Crimes against property accounted 
for 42°4 per cent. of convictions. Moral offences, primarily sexual, came third, 
5:6 per cent. Seven males, 2-5 per cent. of all the juvenile convictions, had 
been convicted for political crimes. 

In contrast to the contemporary situation in Western countries, the incidence 
of juveniles convicted for abusing drugs was low. There were only three juveniles 
arrested for drug behaviour. All were males, all were arrested for smoking 
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hashish, all were convicted as users of drugs (1-1 per cent. of all the convictions 
for 1966), and all were sentenced to a maximum of five years in the reformatory. 
In the juvenile court no distinction was made between the possession, use or 


sale of drugs. 


Causes of delinquency 

When. a juvenile is convicted in Iraq, an official cause of the delinquency 
becomes a part of the offender’s record. The most frequently recorded cause 
(47:8 per cent. of all cases) was faulty parental guidance. This was loosely 
defined as the inadequate teaching of right and wrong. A faulty environment, 
defined as not having the appropriate role model, was the recorded cause in 
20:7 per cent. of the cases. Not having a male parent in the home was isolated 
for 14°9 per cent. of the cases. Low socio-economic conditions (6-9 per cent.), 
mental retardation (4:3 per cent.), bad peer group (3-6 per cent.) and physical 
abnormalities (1-8 per cent.) accounted for the remainder. It is significant that 
no cause of delinquency was recorded which held the juvenile responsible for his 
behaviour. 

Case dispositions 

Only 51-4 per cent. of those juveniles arrested and placed on trial were found 
guilty of the alleged offence. Only a third of the defendants were represented 
by attorneys but this representation did not significantly alter the outcome. 
The proportion found guilty was the same for represented and non-represented 
defendants. Once a juvenile was found guilty of an offence, the judges had four 
possible dispositions: to assess a fine, release on a guardian bond, incarcerate or 
place on probation. 

The assessment of a fine (52-9 per cent.) was the most frequent disposition 
for those juveniles convicted. Incarceration (43-1 per cent.) was the only other 
disposition imposed with any regularity. Any one of three situations was seen 
as sufficient to impose incarceration: if the offence resulted from group or gang 
behaviour, was for an unprovoked assault or personal injury crime, or if it occurred 
at night. 

Several additional findings relevant to conviction and incarceration deserved 
interpretation: 

(1) Assault convictions are not related to number of arrests. This results 
from a tolerance of violent acting-out in those cases which might be seen 
as justifiable on the basis of honour. 

(2) The moral offences that result in conviction are the serious ones such as 
sodomy, prostitution, bestiality, etc. Convictions are infrequent for 
the minor ones such as refusing to obey parents, staying away from 
home, begging on the streets, etc. 

(3) Once a female is convicted of a major moral offence, incarceration 
almost always follows. 

(4) The political “ criminals ” have a high conviction rate, but low incarcera- 
tion rate. The judge tended to see them as misguided youths who should 
be returned to their parents for discipline and control. It is possible that 
fear may also have some effect on the judicial process. Almost all adults 
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contacted were “ concerned” about the politically active youths who 
might some day assume power and retaliate. 

(5) All of the drug users were convicted and incarcerated. The judge 
admitted to not knowing what else to do with them. There was an 
admitted ignorance among all the juvenile officials concerning drugs 
and their effects. 

Patterns and Trends 

An analysis of all the admissions to the juvenile reformatory since the Juvenile 
Law was enacted in 1962 would suggest the following: the incidence and represent- 
ation of the various types of delinquency, the age distribution and social class 
background of the delinquents have remained relatively stable. It should be 
noted, however, that delinquency during 1966 indicated the possibility of both 
desirable and undesirable changes. Fewer juveniles were incarcerated than 
during any of the previous four years and it was the second consecutive year in 
which there were no incarcerations for political crimes. Concurrently, however, 
1966 was the first time juveniles had been arrested and convicted for abusing 
drugs. Possibly an even more distressing change was an increased incidence 
in crimes of violence. Proportionately more of the incarcerated juveniles had 
been sentenced for assaults/murders than during any previous year. During 
1966, crimes of violence accounted for 45-8 per cent. of all juvenile arrests, 
48-2 per cent. of all juvenile convictions, and at 1 per cent. of all juvenile 
incarcerations. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS OF RAPISTS 
Gary FisHer* AnD Eparam RIvunt 


THE purpose of this study was to investigate the psychological needs of rapists 
utilising the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) (Edwards, 1959), 
a test based on Murray’s (1938) theoretical work. The EPPS has been used to 
study the need structure of criminal offenders and significant differences on 
more variables were found when offenders were compared with the normative 
sample than when different types of offenders were compared with each other. 
When compared with an adult normative sample, general offenders scored higher 
on achievement, intraception, change and heterosexuality and scored lower on 
deference, order, affiliation, succorance, abasement, nurturance and aggression 
(Giannell, 1966). The present research compares EPPS scores of rapists with 
an adult normative sample and with a general criminal offender sample to 
determine if any pattern of needs would emerge which would distinguish them 
from these two groups. 

A review of the literature revealed a paucity of information on the psycho- 
dynamics of the rapists. Most studies (Amir, 1967; Gigeroff and Mohr, 1965; 
Gordon, 1965; Pacht, Roberts and Cowden, 1966; Partington, 1965) have 

* Ph.D., School of Public Health, University of California, Los eles. 
t MA, ' Psychology Department, California Institution for Men, Chino, California. 
The co-operation of the California Department of Corrections is acknowledged. Computer 


assistance was obtained from the Health Sciences Computing Facility, University of California, 
Los Angeles, sponsored by N.LH. grant FR-3. 
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focused on sociological and demographic characteristics, whereas others (Crespy, 
1965; Gomez lara, 1965; Mendelsohn, 1963) have given some attention to 
characteristics of the victims. Generally, rapists have been found to be criminally 
oriented and their sexual assault is but one aspect of an anti-social and impulsive 
character structure (Gebhard et al., 1965; McCaldon, 1967). No studies examined. 
psychological test performance of rapists. 


Description of sample 

Subjects were 100 consecutive males examined at a receiving centre of the 
California Department of Corrections who had been convicted of forcible rape. 
No cases of statutory rape were included in the sample. The sample by race 
was: white 62 per cent., Negro 22 per cent., Mexican-American 15 per cent. 
and Oriental 1 per cent. The marital status was: single 45 per cent., married 
31 per cent., divorced 16 per cent., separated 7 per cent. and widowed 1 per cent. 
Subjects ranged in age from 18 to 6o years (Mean 26-4, S.D. 7:5) and in I.Q. 
(as measured by the Army General Classification Test) from 73 to 135 (Mean 
100:5; S.D. 11-2). 74 per cent. of subjects were convicted of raping one victim, 
18 per cent. of raping 2 victims, 5 per cent. of raping three victims, 1 per cent. 
of raping four victims and 2 per cent. of raping five victims. Victims ranged in 
age from nine to 70 years (Mean 23-4; S.D. 10:3). 17 per cent. of subjects had 
had prior rape convictions: 12 per cent. had one prior; 3 per cent. having 
two prior; 1 per cent. having three prior and 1 per cent. four prior. 

Table 1 shows the EPPS scores and compares the scores of rapists with those 
obtained by general adult males and adult male offenders (this latter group 
excluding sex offenders). Rapists, compared with adult males, score higher 
on intraception, abasement, endurance and heterosexuality and lower on autonomy, 
dominance and aggression. In comparison with male offenders, rapists score 
higher on succorance, abasement, nurturance and endurance and lower on achieve- 
ment, autonomy, change, heterosexuality and aggression. 

Of the fifteen scales, rapists scored significantly different from normal adult 
males on seven of those scales and scored significantly different from male offenders 
on nine of those scales. There is a similarity in the direction of the differences 
from the two groups on four of the scales: rapists scoring lower than both groups 
on autonomy and aggression and higher than both groups on abasement and 
endurance. 

Rapists, compared with normal males, tend to be less aggressive, less in- 
dependent and self-motivated, and less self-assured and dominant. They 
demonstrate a greater heterosexual need, a greater propensity to analyse intro- 
spectively their own and others’ motives, to be more self-critical and to have a 
greater need to endure. 

Rapists, when compared with adult offenders, tend to be less achievement 
oriented, less self-assured and aggressive, less independent and self-directed, 
to have less need for change and a greater need to endure, a lower heterosexual 
drive, a greater self-criticism and a greater need to nurture others and to be 
dependent upon others. These findings can be interpreted as being consonant 
with the thought that the act of rape is an expression of hostility by a male who 
feels weak, inadequate and dependent. 
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Summary 
Analysis of 100 subjects convicted of rape revealed that they were of average 
intelligence, were an average age of 26 years old, 62 per cent. were white, 69 per 
cent. were unmarried at the time of the offence, and 17 per cent. had prior rape 
convictions. EPPS scores suggest that these men have different need structures 
from both normal adult males and male offenders and that they tend to be less 
self-assured and independent, less dominant, less aggressive, more self-critical, 
with a tendency to be introspective, a greater need to endure and a higher 
heterosexual drive. 

TABLE I 
Means and Standard Deviations for General Adult Males, Male Offenders and Rapists 

and t-Values for Differences between Means 


Gensral Adult Adult Male Gensral Adult Mals Offenders 
EPPS Scale Males Offenders? Rapists Males v. Rapists v. 1 

(N= 4031 = 130) (N= 100 

Mean D Mean Mean D t P t p 
Achievement 14°79 44 16:47 4:50 15:02 8:74 o-61 ns. 3°28 œo 
Deference 14:19 3°91 13:49 3° 13°55 3°25 1-94 ns 0:26 ns. 
Order — 14°69 4°87 13° 4°52 19°47 4°03 2:90 0-01 0-23 n.8. 
Exhibition 12-95 3°99 ae 3°63 12:27 8:77 1:25 «nes. 0:30 ns. 
Autonomy 14:02 4°3 13° 4°60 11:41 4°27 6-05 0-001 4:24 0-001 
Affiliation 14°51 4°32 13° 4:49 14:04 470 0:99 ns 0o62 ns. 
Introspection 14°18 4°42 16-16 514 15: 4°29 4°00 0-001 0-42 ns. 
Succorance 10-78 4°71 9-68 4°40 10-83 4°05 O-12 ns. 2-0) 0-05 
Dominance 14°50 5°27 14°08 4°22 13-20 4:63 2:77 0-01 ae 2.8. 
Abasement 14°59 5°18 13-65 5°57 18-66 4°44 9:0 0-001 7°59 0: 001 
Nurturance 15°67 49 14°32 49I 15°86 495 0-38 n.s. 2:95 0:05 

13°87 ae 15-24 4:73 13°58 4°79 o: n.8. 2° 0-01 
Endurance 16-97. 4°90 17-40 52 18-63 gör 4°28 0-001 2:05 0:05 
Heterosexuality II-2I 7:70 15-26 a ae 13°45 -24 “52 0-001 222 0:05 
Aggression 13-06 4 11-96 4:74 10:09 4°51 8:20 0-001 3:04 oor 
Consisten 1-96 11-28 1:54 11:52 fr 0-gI n.s. 1-10 n.s. 


cy 11-35 
1 From Edwards (1959 


2 From Giannell (1966). 
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DELINQUENCY AND STIGMATISATION 
Wouter BUKHUISEN AND Foxgez P. H. Diygsreruurs* 


DELINQUENTS frequently complain that it is very hard for them to get a job; 
in their opinion employers do not like to employ subjects with a criminal record. 
On the other hand, personnel officers state that where applications are concerned 
criminal records are not important; they just want to have the right man in the 
right place. They state that if an ex-delinquent is not employed it is not because 
of his being convicted, but because he apparently lacks the experience and 
education needed to do the job. 

In order to show which of the two opinions is correct, a field experiment was 
carried out. 

Design of the experiment 

To verify the hypothesis that ex-delinquents have more difficulty in getting a 
job several things can be done. One could interview delinquents and ask them 
about their experiences in this respect. Another possibility is to approach personnel 
officers and interview them about their policies with regard to employing ex- 
delinquents. As it is highly questionable whether either of the parties would be 
able to give an objective account of the situation, another procedure was adopted. 
It was decided to start a highly controlled “ application experiment.” -One 
hundred and fifty letters of application were sent to seventy-five large companies 
in the Netherlands. In every letter a fictitious subject applied for a particular 
job. The letters were of three types: 

1. Those written by subjects who admitted that they had been convicted. 

once for theft. 

2. Those in which the subject stated that he had lost his driving licence 

temporarily because of drunken driving. 

3. ‘Those in which no reference was made to a criminal record. 

Otherwise all application letters were alike in that all applicants gave identical 
details as to age, education, job experience, etc. 

Ideally we should have sent three different letters (one from a subject convicted 
for theft, one from a subject convicted for drunken driving and one from a subject 
without a criminal record) to the same company. But as it would be too 
conspicuous if one company received three letters applying for the same job, 


* Criminological Institute, State University of Groningen, The Netherlands. 
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differing only with respect to criminal records, we used a different procedure. 
We selected the companies so that we had in our sample three comparable ship- 
yards, three comparable plants, three comparable assurance companies, etc. 
Altogether we had fifty triads of matched companies. To every group of three 
companies three letters were sent in which three writers, with different criminal 
records, applied for the same job. The first company received the letter of an 
applicant convicted for theft; the second company received the letter from the 
“ drunken driver”; the last company received an application in which no 
reference was made to a criminal record. Altogether, therefore, we sent 100 
letters of application in which we referred to a criminal record (half of them 
theft, the other half drunken driving) and fifty control letters in which the 
applicant had no criminal record. By comparing the reactions of the companies 
to these three types of letter we can answer the question whether having a 
criminal record is of importance when applying for a job. 


Results 
Table 1 shows the results of the experiment. 


TABLE 1 
Reactions of Companies to Letters of Applicants With and Without 
a Criminal Record 
Number of Posttive Negative 
application reaction 7 
letters (in %) (in %) 
No crimi eepal ea Ca 50 52 
acs eft) 50 32 
Camna record (drunken driving) 50 26 14 


„2 

x = 4-96; df = 1; p < 0-05; 
Me d a 1; p < 0-015 

X BC = 0-44; df = 1; p non-significant. 


Table 1 hardly leaves any doubt about the influence of a criminal record 
when applying for a job. Both categories of ex-delinquents received significantly 
fewer positive reactions to their applications. This supports the findings of 
Schwartz and Skolnick (1969). 

Discussion 
Our experiment shows conclusively that ex-delinquents are stigmatised when 
they apply for employment. As having a job is of crucial importance in the 
“ resocialisation ” of delinquents, criminologists should pay much more attention 
to this problem. Generally speaking there are two possibilities in this respect. 

1, Ex-delinquents should be trained in the method of applying for a job. 
Their way of behaving in talks with personnel officers sometimes seems like a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. They think that, as ex-delinquents, they will be treated 
differently. Therefore they are more sensitive to cues which seem to confirm 
their suspicions. This may make them more impulsive or aggressive and so 
reduce their chances of being employed. 

2. Companies should be informed about the actual consequences of employing 
ex-delinquents. But they should not be approached in a moralistic way. Com- 
panies are commercial institutions. They should be given hard facts about the 


> The x? has been calculated on the absolute numbers. 
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job histories of ex-delinquents as compared with non-delinquents. Research 
in this field is badly needed. Criminologists might be able to show that employing 
ex-delinquents involves little or no risk for the companies. Such proof would 
be more effective in changing the present attitudes of personnel officers than 
any kind of appeals to humanity. 
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THE GLUECKS’ SOCIAL PREDICTION TABLE IN A 
CZECHOSLOVAK RESEARCH 


Mrrostav VEVERKA 


THE question of the experimental verification of the Gluecks’ social prediction 
table * on the Czechoslovak population was inserted into the framework of a 
long-term criminological research concerning adolescents. There were differ- 
ences both in content and methods between the Gluecks’ research and that carried 
out by the Czech team. Whereas the Gluecks investigated children and 
pubescents at the age of 10-17 years (average 14-7 years), the Czechs examined 
1g-25-year-old adolescents (average 20-2 years). The U.S. selective sample 
contained the population of a single town, the Czech one included the whole of 
Czechoslovakia. ‘There were substantial differences ensuing from a different 
state and social formation, as well as from other cultural and social traditions 
in which the members of the samples grew up. The Gluecks carried out their 
investigation in the forties, the Czech team did so in 1966; this fact also indicates 
different generation influences on both the samples. 

There were also substantial differences in the methods of collecting informa- 
tion. The Gluecks used the interview as their basic method, whereas we applied 
a specially arranged questionnaire. There were also difficulties with the linguistic 
translation of the English criteria into the respondents’ mother-tongue (Czech, 
Slovak, Hungarian). Further problems arose in connection with the way of 
expressing as concisely as possible the characteristics of the separate factors in 
the questionnaire to make them correspond to the Gluecks’ conception. 

As in the American research, our investigation concerned a sample of 500 
delinquents and a control sample of 500 non-delinquents. After ascertaining 
the answers to the separate criteria in a way similar to that used by the Gluecks, 
a weighted failure score was calculated for each trait. The calculated weights 
of the separate traits were compared with the Gluecks’ calculation (see Table 1). 
In spite of all the differences in content and methods between the researches, 
the measure of conformity in the weight of separate factors is unexpectedly high. 
After listing of all the factors according to their order (see Table 2), Spearman’s 
correlation coefficient was calculated to be p = 0-97. 


15. and E. Glueck: Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1950. 
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TABLE 1 
The Weights of Family Factors Compared 
f Weighted Failure Score 
Family Factors 
United States Czechoslovakia 
A. Discipline of boy by father 
1. Overstrict or erratic 71:8 66-4 
2. Lax 59-8 70-1 
3. Firm but kindly 9-3 35-7 
B. Supervision of boy by mother 
1. Unsuitable 83-2 86-9 
2. Fair 57:5 44°5 
3. Suitable 9°9 33°2 
C. Attitude of father to boy 
1. Indifferent or hostile 75:9 75-8 
2. Warm (including over-protective) 33-8 40-0 
D. Attitude of mother to boy 
1. Indifferent or hostile 86.2 88-4 
2. Warm (including over-protective) 43-1 46-0 
E. Cohesiveness of family 
1. Unintegrated -9 91-3 
2. Same elements of cohesion I 3 57:0 
3. Cohesive 20- 36-1 
TABLE 2 
ORDER oF FAMILY Factors 
United States Czechoslovakia 
Family Factors Å m 
(ses Table 1) Weight Order Weight Order 
E ır 96-9 I 1+3 1 
Dit 86-2 2 33-4 2 
B ı 83-2 3 86-9 3 
C1 75° 4 ey 4 
Ail I- à "4 
E 2 1. 57:0 7 
A 2 59° 70-1 5 
B 2 57:5 44°5 2 
D 2 43°1 9 -© 
C 2 33:8 10 40-0 10 
E 3 20-6 1 36-1 1I 
B 3 9-9 12 33-2 13 
A 3 9°3 13 35°7 12 


Spearman’s correlation coefficient p = 0-97 


In comparing the results we arrive at some important conclusions: 

1. Intimate factors of the family micro-environment of the type examined 
in both the researches are of great significance for the genesis of criminal activity 
and anti-social behaviour in general. 

2. Their relation to criminal activity is relatively independent of the political 
system and the social order. 

3. Their relation to the etiology of criminal activity is so substantial that they 
remain constant also when certain changes in the research methods and in the 
selection of the delinquent sample under study take place. 

4. Owing to their close and verifiable connection with criminal activity, 
these factors are suitable for the purposes of criminological prediction. . 

5. A higher degree of conformity was measured with factors less dependent on 
cultural and economic phenomena (affection of mother for boy; affection of 
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father for boy ; cohesiveness of family) than with factors relatively more con- 
ditioned by contemporaneous social aspects (discipline of boy by father; supervision 
of boy by mother). 

6. A disturbance in interpersonal relations and emotional ties within the 
family is characteristic for typical delinquent individuals. This is given by the 
common, denominator of the factors with the highest weight (unintegrated family; 
indifferent or hostile attitude of mother; indifferent or hostile attitude of father). 

7. The good functioning of the family as an institution of elementary social 
control is characteristic for noticeably socially well-adapted individuals. This 
is revealed by the analysis of factors having the lowest weight (a firm but kind 
father; suitable or fair supervision of boy by mother; cohesive family). 

8. A comparison of the results achieved in both the researches confirms the 
objective character of the laws controlling the processes of social pathology and 
shows that even in this social-scientific area it is possible, in a repeated research, 
to arrive at identical conclusions. 


NOTE 
REPARATION BY THE OFFENDER* 
Eric STOCKDALE 


Tue Advisory Council on the Penal System has produced a lengthy report on 
Reparation by the Offender which contains a great deal of interesting discussion but 
only a limited number of proposals. This latter comment is not to be taken as a 
criticism: the detailed investigation of the problems leads quite properly to the 
conclusion that there is little we can do to obtain reparation for the victim from 
the offender. The report is severely practical and was produced by a Sub- 
committee, presided over by Lord Justice Widgery, which clearly had its feet 
far more firmly on the ground than that which recently reported on Non-Custodial 
and Ssmi-Custodial Penalties. ‘The Reparation Sub-committee clearly appreciated 
the realities of the situation. We all like the idea of making the offender disgorge 
his ill-gotten gains to the innocent victim, but what happens if the offender is in 
prison? Do you try to take his earnings from him? The Sub-committee answered 
the last question in the negative. 

The Law Society’s suggestion, originally made to the Royal Commission 
on the Penal System, that bankruptcy be considered as a means of reparation, 
was considered at some length and formed the basis of the only major recom- 
mendation, Just as the investigations into the prisons earning scheme revealed 
_ a rather unsatisfactory position, so the inquiry into the bankruptcy service 
produced the conclusion, perhaps not so surprising, that that service is also 
-stretched to the limit. As a result any bankruptcy scheme could only be 


* Report of the Advisory Council on the Penal System, London: H.M.S.O., 1970, 65p. 
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introduced very tentatively and on a small scale. The report suggests that an 
experimental scheme should be tried out—with a statutory basis—‘‘ whereby 
selected persons convicted of specified offences would be made bankrupt, with 
a view to the distribution of their assets to their victims.” The scheme should 
only apply to offences against property for gain where the victim had lost, say, 
£15,000. The report speaks in terms of one victim: Parliament might find the 
idea more acceptable if the scheme were made applicable to more than one 
victim or to lesser sums, since there cannot be many cases of such large amounts 
being obtained from a single victim. 

What is novel, of course, is the idea of an experiment involving only some 
offenders—an. idea often ruled out as being impossible to implement fairly. The 
problem was discussed by J. W. Palmer in this Journal (Vol. 7, p. 434) and by 
P. Törnudd in Scandinavian Studies in Criminology, Vol. 2, p. 109. Nigel Walker 
in Sentencing in a Rational Socisty, p. 58, wrote: “ The ethical reactions to proposals 
of this kind are usually so adverse that it is only when the offence in question is 
not regarded as serious and the penalties are not considered drastic that this sort 
of experiment seems practical.” The Sub-committee was clearly considering 
serious offences only and also a drastic penalty. Despite this the suggested 
experiment ought to prove acceptable since it is backed by the proposition of 
civil law that an offender is very often legally liable to repay his victim. The only 
reason that victims do not usually sue the offender who has cheated them or 
stolen from them is that they know such a course is likely to prove fruitless. 
There can be nothing wrong in Parliament selectively assisting some victims to 
recover their losses from the offender in question; no one objects to the selective 
granting of legal aid in appropriate civil cases. If the idea of criminal bankruptcy 
succeeds, then the courts may be more ready to pass shorter custodial sentences 
in appropriate cases or even to impose a non-custodial sentence. The most 
appropriate case would be one in which the offender gained nothing from his 
crime and the victim ultimately lost nothing. 
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PSYCHOPHYSICS AND THE RECORDING ANGEL 


Just as the tense little communities of medieval Europe would from time to 
time be thrown into hysteria by reports of the Second Coming, so the small 
international fraternity of criminologists occasionally runs riot over some new 
idea. The latest is the indexing of crime, which has recently been the subject of 
a Council of Europe symposium.* 

The story of this pseudo-solution to an old problem is worth study because 
it illustrates one of the tendencies which bedevil contemporary criminology: 
a reverence for applied mathematics so single-minded that it forgets to ask whether 
the application is sensible. i 

The problem is a simple one. Counting crimes, like all counting of real 
objects, entails ignoring differences. Sometimes these differences are so great, 
however, that the counters get worried. “ Crimes,” for example, are particularly 
heterogeneous: all that they have in common is that they are breaches of a criminal 
code. So long as one is concerned merely with enumeration, this does not 
matter, But unless one is some sort of criminological accountant, interested only 
in accuracy, one wants to make use of the totals. And totals which include 
such disparate events as a murder and a shoplifting are not of much practical 
use. 
To academic criminologists the obvious solution seemed to be to find some 
way of differentiating between the “ seriousness ” of offences. One way of doing 
so was based on the sentence for each crime. The most naive form of this solution 
used the most severe sentence permitted for each crime by the legislature; a 
less naive one used the actual sentences meted out by courts. There were 
obvious objections to both. Statutory maxima fixed at different dates by govern- 
ment departments and legislatures are very crude indications of the degree of 
disapproval with which the same bodies would nowadays regard the same crimes. 
Sentences passed by courts cannot take account of crimes which do not reach 
the courts, either because they were not traced to their perpetrators or because 
they were dealt with unofficially. Sentencers take into account mitigating 
circumstances, which may be unrelated to their view of the “ seriousness” of 
the crime. Most important of all, it is questionable whether government depart- 
ments, legislators or courts should have the final say in the determination of 
relative seriousness. 

It was reasoning of this sort which seems to have led Professors Sellin and 

* The Index of Crime: some further studies. Eur Committee on Crime Problems. 
i alec Council of Europe. 1970. 77 PR. npriced.] 

evertheless, as a method of obtaining ratings from sentencers, actual sentences are preferable 

to questionnaires of the Sellin-Wolfgang type in at least one respect. They represent the 


reactions of the sentencers to real situations, and not merely their arm-chair attitudes to imagin- 
ary ones. 
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Wolfgang ? to the conclusion that the logical solution was to sample the views of 
certain groups of people. The groups they chose were policemen, university 
students in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania juvenile court judges. Students 
were taken because they were considered likely “ to have typical middle-class 
values towards” the offences to be rated, and it is the middle class which is 
assumed to be the source of legal prohibitions (loc. cit., p. 250). A few pages 
later, however, it is disclosed that all the students were male, all enrolled in 
courses of introductory sociology. “‘ There was no need to take a random sample 
of students. Most students enrol for the course . . . without any special factor 
that might cause them to cluster in a particular way.” However that may be, 
how representative are male freshmen of the Pennsylvania middle class? 
What effect did the content of the sociology course have on their “ middle-class 
values”? Another group sampled was the police, because, although predomin- 
antly lower-class, they enforce a middle-class law, and are most familiar with 
crimes, victims and complainants. Judges were chosen because they too could be 
expected to reflect middle-class values. Anyway, say the authors, there was 
a surprising level of agreement between the ratings of these three groups, although 
G. Rose § has argued that the data do not support this assertion. 

It is significant that not quite three pages are devoted to this very brief 
justification of the choice of “ raters.” In contrast, the 200 pages or so which are 
devoted to the methodology are both detailed and sophisticated, being based 
to a considerable extent on the psycho-physical statistics of Professors Stevens and 
Galanter of Harvard. It is not the aim of this article to criticise their techniques. 
I am not competent to do so, and others already have.‘ 

What I am arguing is very simple: that Sellin and Wolfgang have swallowed 
an enormous assumption without blinking before going on to make a meal of 
their mathematics. This is the assumption that one can construct an index 
which will be of practical use before considering how it could possibly be used. 
To do them justice the same assumption seems to have been swallowed with 
equal nonchalance by their predecessors. Yet it is more questionable than all 
their other premises put together. (If “ seriousness ” can be quantified, why not 
questionability ?) 

Indeed, not even after constructing their index do they have much to say 
about the way in which it might be used. In their final chapter they say: “ We 
sought to measure delinquency because, along with definition, measurement in 
general helps to order events, promotes accuracy, leads to the development of 
laws, permits unambiguous confirmation or refutation, and exposes significant 
relations among events.” (p. 335). No examples, however, are given to illustrate 
exactly how their index could be used to do any of these things. Indeed, one 
is left with little more than a vague suspicion that weighted indexing has not been 
sufficiently distinguished from measurement in the strict sense. If on the other 
hand one resorts to the authors’ admirably concise little manual ë one finds, 


2 See The Measurement of Deli (1964, John Wiley, London on). 
3 In an Pog “ Concerning the measurement of delinquency” in (1966) Brit. F. Criminal. 6, 
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4 See, tot example, G. Rose, loc. cit., and the Council of Europe’s publication. 
5 Constructing an index of delinquency, 1963, published by the University of Pennsylvania Center of 
Criminological Research. 
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in an opening paragraph headed “The need for an index,” the explanation 
that it is required as a “ more sensitive measurement device ” to assess the effective- 
ness of steps taken to reduce delinquency. 

This gives us something to get our teeth into. The assertion appears to be that, 
if we want to compare delinquency in, say, Sodom and Gomorrah before and 
after a campaign has been launched to reduce it, we shall do better if we use the 
index than if we simply count breaches of the criminal law. Very well: let us 
suppose that one difference between the cities of the plain before and after the 
campaign was that 1,000 acts of violence leading to hospitalisation (scoring 7,000) 
each year fell to 500 (scoring 3,500), while auto thefts rose from 1,000 (scoring 
2,000) to 2,800 (scoring 5,600). Assuming for the sake of simplicity that these 
are the only two types of crime with which Sodom and Gomorrah are harassed, 
we find that their pre-campaign score totals 9,000, while their post-campaign 
score totals 9,100, not a great difference. Yet there has been a dramatic change 
in their pattern of crime, as would have been obvious had the information not 
been ‘‘ indexed.” Over-simplified and extreme as this example is, it is a fair 
illustration of the main point of this article, which is that the Sellin-Wolfgang 
Index is the most elaborate method so far devised of concealing differences in the patterns 
of crime. 

But perhaps it is possible to make out a better case than its inventors have 
done. May there not be purposes for which an index figure of this sort is better 
than a table of “ crimes known to the police”? Suppose, for example, that one 
is faced with the problem of allocating limited resources—such as police man- 
power—between areas. Let us suppose that both Sodom and Gomorrah are 
clamouring for more policemen, but that Sodom, with roughly the same popula- 
tion as Gomorrah, has an annual index figure of only 3,000 compared with the 
latter’s 6,000. Even then, however, it would be extremely dangerous to conclude 
that Gomorrah needed more policing. For Sodom’s crimes might be of a kind 
which are more easily prevented by increased policing, or lead to arrests with 
less expenditure of police time. This example illustrates the importance of 
knowing what questions one is trying to answer before beginning to think about 
the construction of an index. If one knew that it was to be used chiefly for the 
allocation. of police establishments one might devise an index based on knowledge 
about police methods—for example, on the mean police man-hours devoted to 
reported offences of different sorts. 

Perhaps the clearest way to make the point of this article is to take a question 
which Sellin and Wolfgang themselves use as an example: “ What quantity is 
three carrots plus two potatoes?” They answer this very simply by saying “ We 
can find a common class to which both carrots and potatoes belong, namely 
vegetables.” In other words, they answer it without asking what the answer 
is needed for. Suppose that the questioner is not interested in abstract botanical 
classification but in dietetics. Then the answer might be “x calories.” Or 
suppose one is a vegetarian planning a (rather dull) meal which has to be carried 
on a long walk; one would want to know whether three carrots and two potatoes 
would weigh more than four onions and an artichoke. One cannot adopt a 
standard of measurement until one knows what it is to be used for. And to revert 
to crime, all that an index of “ seriousness ” can be used for is to tell us whether we 
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ought to be more worried about Sodom than Gomorrah, or about 1971 than 
1970. Assuch, it may be a boon to writers of newspaper editorials, but little more. 


If one must construct indices (and this is by no means proved), the McClintock- 
Avison ‘‘ criminotype ” is less objectionable, because it does at least distinguish 
between different types of offence. Essentially, criminotyping consists of ranking 
different areas according to their rates of different types of crime, and assigning 
numbers to each which indicate their rough position. Thus a city whose number 
was 951 would be in the ninth and worst group so far as crimes of violence and 
sex were concerned, in the middle (fifth) group for breaking and entering crimes 
and in the lowest (i.e. best) group for thefts. This is a fairly handy way of compar- 
ing crime patterns in different areas, although it cannot be used to compare the 
crime patterns of a single area at different times (unless one is content with 
changes in ranking). It would thus be of more use in decision-making which 
involved assessments of the relative needs of different areas at given times, but 
of much less use in assessing changes over time. 


All things considered, the Perks Committee? are to be congratulated on 
keeping their heads and recognising the very limited scope for weighted indices. 
Their reasoning was perhaps somewhat superficial, for they rejected the Sellin- 
Wolfgang index simply because “any weights that might be assigned would 
necessarily be controversial.” Nevertheless, they came to the sensible conclusion 
that it would be sounder to have several “ indicators ”—one for “ homicide,” 
one for “ robbery,” and so on: and that weighting might be used within some of 
these homogeneous groups (¢.g. robberies). Even at this point, however, they 
suggested that for some offence-types it would be as useful (and much less 
laborious) simply to use as an indicator a particular offence which was known 
to cause concern (e.g. to use “drunken driving” as the indicator for serious 
motoring offences). O sancta simplicitas! 


It is therefore disappointing to find that the Council of Europe’s publication 
confines itself to methodology. The excellent article by Professor Christiansen, 
although titled “ Method of ustng an index of crime of the kind devised by Sellin 
and Wolfgang ” is really about methods of construction. The second section, by 
Mr. G. N. G. Rose, though headed “‘ Merits of an Index of Crime...” is really 
about the technical short-comings of The Measurement of Delinquency. And the 
final contribution, by Professor Wolfgang himself, is chiefly a reply to technical 
criticisms. Nobody asks, let alone answers, the fundamental question: ‘ For 
what practical purpose could a weighted index of this (or any other) kind be 
used that could not be better served by a simpler counting system? ” 


A physicist once said that God must be a mathematician. Must the Recording 
Angel be one too? 
Nigel Walker 


8 See Crime in England and Wales 1968, Heinemann, Chap. 3) by F. H. McClintock and N. H. 
Avison. In fact they added a fourth figure, based on ranking each city for a heterogeneous 
selection of “ serious crimes,” which is open to more objection: but this is not essential to their 
idea. Nor was it neceasary for them to lump violence and sexual offences er, as they did. 

7 See the Report of the Departmental Committee on Criminal Statishes (1967, Cmnd. 3448, H.M.S.O., 
London), paras. 128-129. 
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Tse Scorrsu CroonaLr. By Argon J. E. Arnotr and Juprrn A. Duncan. 

{Edinburgh: University Press. 1970. 207 pp. £2.] 
Tus book, a companion volume to The State of Crime in Scotland, is misleadingly titled. 
It is an excellent collection of source material on the outcome of police, public, 
offender and judicial interactions in 1954-55 and 1961-62. The c. r00 tables 
have been carefully presented and are clearly explained as are the graphs and 
histograms. Unfortunately, none of the interpretations about the “ Scottish 
Criminal ” can be accepted without a thorough re-examination of the data. 
For the book is a typical example of naive empiricism through its use of a biased 
sample without discussing the effects of the biases on the observed associations, 
and the causal interpretation of observed associations without any apparent 
justification. 

The authors are careful to explain that there are difficulties in using this 
sample of offenders in Scotland to draw inferences about the population of 
offenders in Scotland. Thus: “ For an offender to appear in court he must 
first be detected . . . a member of the public . . . may decide not to report the 
offender for a variety of motives . . . [which] may be personal . . . or [because of] 
. . . the general climate of public opinion . . . the police themselves may be 
influenced not to initiate proceedings. . .. The public prosecutor has a discretion 
not to prosecute.” (pp. 1-2). And then, astonishingly: “‘ Persons found guilty 
do, however, provide a sample, although a biased one, of persons who break the 
law, and it is of mterest to know to what extent offenders in the different crime 
groups vary and the general direction of changes during the years in question. 
How far, for example, is juvenile delinquency to blame for the present rise in 
numbers? Is the proportion of first offenders increasing or decreasing? Is there 
a similar increase in male and female offenders? Have sentences become more 
severe with the rise in crime?” (p. 2). 

They never justify the use of this admittedly biased sample to help in answering 
these questions. We must investigate whether the differential effect of these 
biases on the different types of offenders, the changes and variations in behaviour 
of the police and public between areas and over time lead us to make false or 
simply misleading inferences. Without such investigation how can they possibly 
justify: “ The main feature to emerge from this analysis of the figures relating 
to the persons found guilty by the courts in the two courts is... the universality 
of the increase . . . although the increase may be in part statistical there has 
undoubtedly been a genuine increase in crime over the period as well ” (p. 136). 

At least they recognised that fault, even if they did nothing about it. In some 
ways worse (because it is undeclared) is the complete absence of any justification 
about the theoretical framework within which they have interpreted their observed 
associations. Here, as elsewhere, in the analysis of data, the facts do not speak 
for themselves. However ‘‘ obviously true ” there is always a theoretical under- 
pinning to any interpretation of observed data. In this case of criminological 
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data there is no “ obviously true ” theoretical framework with which to interpret 
empirical findings. This book, for example, implicitly assumes that the social 
control apparatus (both formal and informal) never take the initiative, i.e. they 
only react to offence behaviour, so that we can legitimately infer the characteristics 
of offenders from those found guilty. But, at a minimal level, this is (also obviously) 
not true. For the proportion of offenders who take the initiative in appearing 
in the statistics of persons found guilty (for example, by giving themselves up) is 
small. Others (the public, the police) act as well. 

I shall illustrate these faults by referring to perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the statistics; the changes in the use of detention between the two time periods. 
What can we conclude from a comparison of the rise in numbers found guilty 
in the courts between the two time periods and the corresponding use of detention ? 


Changa. in uisa of delention Rise in numbers 

Offence class 1954-55 1961-62 Sound guil 
Robbery 72-1% 84:3% 133:3% 
Violence 65:7% 57-29 110:0% 
2% 28-9% 46-8% 

Housebreaking 36-6% 34:2% 92-6% 
Reset 22:8% 21:4% 50:0% 
Theft 19:5% 16-7% 40:8% 


(Taken from their Tables 14, 20, 26, 30, 34, 39, 47.) 


On the assumption that the typical offender reacts to possible punishment, 
so that the level of penalties affects the offence rate (which is one theory) what 
should we conclude? If an offence group (robbery and violence) had a high 
rate of detention in 1954-55 then the numbers of persons found guilty more than 
doubled by 1961-62; if an offence group (reset and theft) had a low rate of 
detention in 1954-55 then the numbers of persons found guilty increased by not 
more than half; and with “ middle ” rates of detention in 1954-55 the numbers 
of persons found guilty nearly doubled if the detention rate remained the same 
(as with housebreaking), and increased by less than half if the detention rate 
declined substantially (as with sex). Therefore if the detention rate was low or 
declining for an offence group, the crime rate increased by not more than half, 
otherwise it approximately doubled. 

I have assumed that what is true for persons found guilty by the courts is 
also true for potential offenders. But this is unlikely; for example more ambitious 
and slippery potential offenders who do not relish imprisonment might have 
crossed the border leaving behind inadequates for whom the Scottish winter 
hits hard; alternatively the changing reporting practices of the public and 
police behaviour might mean that different sorts of offenders were being charged 
in the different offence groups in the two time periods. Without further material 
we cannot evaluate these possible explanations. 

I suppose someone might want to say that my “‘ theory’ was wrong or 
incomplete; that sentencers react to the offence rate (also a theory) so that 
changes in the use of detention follow (roughly) the numbers of persons found 
guilty. This is implied i in one of the interpretations that the authors give to the 
observed variations in the use of detention in different types of areas: ‘*. . . it 
is seen that consistently severe sentences are imposed in the cities. Whether 
this indicates that city crimes are of a more serious nature and therefore the 
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perpetrators receive sterner penalties, or whether the sterner penalties are simply 
a matter of policy,...” (p. 137). Yet at the same time it appears as if they 
would support another ‘‘ theory,” for they say (p. 138): “‘ It should be remembered 
that the small drop in the use of detention has occurred at a time when the graver 
types of crime have increased more quickly than the less serious varieties and 
likewise the more hardened categories of recidivists increased more quickly 
than the less experienced offenders.” In other words, “more experienced 
offenders ” have taken advantage of the slight drop in severity to over-indulge 
in offending behaviour. 

But where is the evidence to support any of these theories? 

How would these considerations affect the main conclusions? 

1. “‘ Moreover the persons found guilty figures indicate a qualitative worsening 
in the situation in terms of the large increase in recidivism and more violent types 
of crime ” (p. 130). The large increase (comparatively) in recidivism could be 
entirely a product of an emphasis on increased police efficiency; for the detection 
of a recidivist is presumably easier than of a member of the non-convicted popula- 
tion since previous information is available on previously convicted individuals. 
Similarly the large (comparatively) increase in violent offences might be the 
result of increased public concern with already existing behaviour and an 
increased social pressure on police departments to prosecute for these offences. 

2. “*. . . each group of crime tended to have its own characteristic basic 
pattern in terms of the age and sex of offenders and amount of recidivism among 
them ” (p. 136). But in what sense were these characteristic? If we compared 
the offence types in the two time periods in their age distribution (between 
juveniles, young adults, and adults—the categories that the authors distinguish 
in their conclusions), and amount of recidivism (in terms of the percentages of 
persons found guilty with at least one or at least thige previous convictions) we 
obtain the following table. 


, dae Diss (%) _ Recidivism (%) 

Offence Juveniles oung Adults Adults I or more 3 or more 
"ype 54-55 61-62 54-55 61-62 54-55 61-62 54-55 61-62 54-55 61-62 
39° 41:0 oc 24°9 41-0 9:0 37:8 43°2 28 24-1 
9 13-2 18.9 242 JE 6 47-4 52-8 "33-0 
breaking 50+ 49+1 agri 21- 18-2 47° pie 29-6 3'8 
ry 28. 17-1 39° 41:5 I4 4i'4 7 3:2 52-6 a6 
19-2 20°3 16> 28-0 4:3 54:7 23:0 870 13-4 19-0 
ce 2I 499 359 442 62-0 50:9 69:8 77:5 52:1 574 


(From Tables 12, 13, 18, 19, 24, 25, 31, 338, 37; 38, 45, 46.) 


It is a little of an exaggeration to extract “‘ characteristic basic patterns ” 
from such data; it is true that the relative position of the offence types in 
terms of recidivism has remained unchanged, but this is not true of their age 
distributions. Moreover, there is no reason to suppose that the types of previous 
offences have remained the same. 

3. **. . . a tendency for the cities to have higher rates than the burghs and 
for burghs to have higher rates than counties ” (p. 137). They took no account 
of the changing characteristics of the three types of areas in the two time periods. 
Thus the changes they ascribe to the changing characteristics of offenders in 
the different types of area may be a function of the changing characteristics of 
the types of area. 
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It cannot be emphasised too many times that the inability of social scientists 
to conduct controlled experimental investigations does not exonerate them from 
the obligation to consider carefully the relation between their sample and the 
population for which they wish to make inferences, and to consider all plausible 
rival hypotheses before assigning a unique interpretation to a given set of associa- 
tions. 

Roy A. Carr-Hill 


CRIMINALITY AND Economic ConpiTions. By WriLLem Boncer. Abridged and 
with an introduction by Austin T. Turx. ([Indiana: University Press, 1969. 
vii and 200 pp. £3:°75.] 


Writem BoncER is the only avowed marxist (outside of the Soviet Union) to 
have worked at length on the question of crime. This reprinting of his central 
work, first published in 1916, is therefore to be welcomed, especially at a time 
when sociology in general is again confronted by the troublesome but persistent 
problems posed by marxist social theory. 

Bonger’s attempt, in this text, and in his lai to Criminology, published 
in 1936, was to spell out the implications of marxist precepts for the explanation 
of crime in the capitalist societies, and especially the capitalisms of Europe. 
Marx himself says little about crime, except in passing, and often the marxist 
orthodoxy—in so far as it is referred to in criminological texts—tends simply 
to be an inference drawn from a superficial knowledge of an allegedly marxist 
materialism. It will be easier, now that a portion of Bonger’s work is more 
readily available, for students to turn to a more detailed marxist statement. 

Students of the area, however, will note that Turk’s abridgement, concentrat- 
ing on Part II, Book II of the 1916 edition, omits some of the crucial earlier 
discussion in Bonger. There, Bonger crosses swords with some forty-five individual 
writers from the various “‘ schools ”? of nineteenth- and early twentieth-century 
criminology. None of these dialogues and nothing of the lengthy treatment 
accorded ‘‘ the present economic system and its consequences ” (Part II, Book I), 
are reproduced in Turk’s abbreviated edition. Many of these discussions are 
vital to an understanding of Bonger’s treatment of the substance of types of crime. 

It is nothing new to say that there are marxists and marxists; and it is no 
comment on the utility of orthodox marxism itself to cast doubt on the work of 
men who claim the pedigree. Marxism is both a method of analysis and a pre- 
scription for action: it is more than a set of formal concepts, or the basis of an 
alternative sociology. Its utility, therefore, has to do with its ability to analyse 
correctly the contradictions in a social structure, the alienation of individuals 
and groups within the structure, and the potentiality for revolutionary action 
at different levels in the structure. Playing off the formal concepts of marxism, 
therefore, against those of an alternative schema (intended largely for analysis 
only) is a limited and rather barren exercise, though one which has exercised 
the attention of many a ‘‘ formal marxist ” over the years. 

Where marxism has been otherwise treated, the concentration has been on 
the thrust, or the moral passion, of the marxist critique—as distinct from the 
concepts on which the critique is built. In this respect, attention has been drawn 
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to the work of Marx (and particularly Engels) in laying bare the human con- 
sequences of capitalist industrialisation. This use of marxism has had the con- 
sequence, in one commenator’s terms, of ‘“‘ dehumanising”’ the central focus 
of the marxist critique—namely the rather precisely developed notion of aliena- 
tion. ‘‘ Industrialisation”’ is seen to degrade man in some rather ambiguous 
sense, to isolate and divide him, but the specificity of Marx’s own notions about 
the separation of man from his nature, experienced under capitalism in particular 
rather than under industrialisation in general, is diluted or else omitted. The 
alienated man of Marx is replaced by the dominated man of Weber, the egoistic 
and competitive man in Durkheim, or the loner in the theories of the mass society. 
In this particular perspective on marxism, the passion of the critique of capitalism 
is recognised at the expense of a serious examination of the critique itself. 

The dehumanisation of marxist social theory cannot be traced simply to the 
shortcomings of “ bourgeois” social theory. In the period between Marx’s 
own. work and the attempts of Antonio Gramsci to save Marx from his followers, 
many writers claimed the mantle of the master only to throw the central features 
of his theory to the winds. 

Explanations for the dilution of marxism by proclaimed marxists would be 
out of place here. It is perhaps sufficient, however, to note that later marxist 
critiques of social reality were largely developed not in response to the spread of 
revolution so much as they were a response to the growth of a social positivism 
and an associated empiricism. 

Joining battle with the positivists, academics with marxism as the cause and 
the pen as the weapon were unable to choose their own terrain. Since they were 
not able to specify what non-alienated man might look like, academic marxists 
(and particularly those who defined themselves as sociologists rather than philo- 
sophers) had to rest content with spelling out the empirical consequences of the 
alienation of capitalism. Much of what passes for marxist social “ theory,” 
written in response to the demands of positivists that marxism reveal its empirical 
supports, is in fact little more than a positivism in reverse: a portrayal of the 
“ facts,” embroidered with a moral fury, and a refusal to accept the facts as 
necessary. In short, marxists in academia came to be involved in the elaboration 
of the formal concepts of a “ marxist sociology,” with little grounding of these 
concepts in their action context. 

Bonger’s criminology is just such an attempt at the empirical substantiation 
of formal marxism in its utility for the understanding of the causes, aetiology and 
forms of crime. Large sections of Economic Conditions and Criminality, and some 
parts of Introduction to Criminology, consist of detailed and statistical demonstrations 
of the cruder hypotheses made available by the formal structure of marxist 
theory. So, at one point, we are presented with figures purporting to reveal an 
inverse relationship between personal assaults and the degree of socialism in a 
particular society. Interspersed with these distinctly problematic assertions, we 
are offered rather more succinct correlations between. rates of larceny by children 
and the spread of child labour through the factories of capitalist Europe. 

The positivism of Bonger is problematic in several respects. Bonger quite 
correctly proclaims himself a determinist: that is, he is assured that the regularities 
exhibited in human behaviour are rooted in, and determined by, constant features 
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of social reality (and especially of social relations) at particular points in time. 
The task of the investigator is to draw out (and quantify?) the probabilities 
that certain individuals and groups will find themselves in crime-producing situa- 
tions. Contrary to what many would assume, these situations are not simplistically 
economic. For Bonger, they are situations in which the inducements to act 
“ egoistically ” are in excess of the inducements to “altruism.” At base, these 
inducements may be economically influenced, but Bonger does recognise a series 
of mediations operating among kinship groups, at different levels of education 
attainment, in different geographical locations and amongst different social 
groups. 

Egoism and altruism, however, are hardly the central concepts of materialist 
dialectics, nor are they the most precise of analytic notions. Just as Durkheim’s 
use of these terms, especially in his typology of social solidarity and suicide, has 
been criticised as circular and ambiguous, so Bonger tends to operate with these 
terms as descriptions of acts that are officially approved or denounced. Criminal 
acts become egoistic acts (and vice versa); altruistic acts are equivalent to con- 
forming behaviour. 


What is glossed over here, of course, is the distinction between behaviour 
and criminal behaviour. Elsewhere, Turk himself argued that the prime task 
of a criminal sociology was to elaborate the conditions for criminality, that is the 
conditions in which a label is likely to be attributed to certain forms of behaviour, 
legitimating punitive, reformative or correctional action. To equate the state 
of law with an assumed set of universal norms governing human conduct (in 
defence and encouragement of “ altruism ”), as Bonger proceeds to do, is to fall 
into the trap of assuming some behavioural difference between the criminal 
and the non-criminal, where the only clear distinction we can assume is the 
presence of a label designating behaviour into these two hypothetical categories. 


For Bonger, however, egoism has to do with the presence of a “ criminal 
thought.: For him, a criminal sociology must answer the following problems: 
(1) “ Whence does the criminal thought in man arise?” (2) “ What forces are 
there in man which can prevent the execution of this criminal thought and what 
is their origin? ” (3) “ What is the occasion for the commission of criminal acts? ” 
After many years in the field, Edwin Sutherland concluded, in complete contrast, 
that the primary task of a criminal sociology was “ to explain the criminality of 
behaviour, not the behaviour as such.” The paradox of a marxist operating 
with a positivist psychology and a learning theorist operating with a structuralist 
query lays bare the limitations of Bonger’s dialectics. 

More crucially, perhaps, it must be said that Bonger’s ‘notions of altruism 
and egoism have little in common with the statements about human conduct to 
be found in classical marxism. For Marx, “ altruism” or, more properly, the 
development of man as a fully conscious, sensuous and human being, was possible 
only when man could be free of the constraints of material production. Under 
capitalism, this condition was excluded: for the dynamics of capitalist economics 
depend on the continuation of a degree of scarcity. Conflict and competition 
among individuals and “‘ interests,” or egoism, therefore, are endemic to. the 
social relations of capitalism. Even the apparently most selfless and worthy 
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acts of individuals must be understood as limited by the impossibility of economic 
man denying his own material and market interests. 

Thus, the central argument of Bonger, wherein he attempts to portray crime 
as egoistic acts committed (largely) by the working classes deprived of “ moral 
sentiments ” by the exigencies of their everyday life, and wherein also he attempts 
to explain the relative infrequency of bourgeois criminality as a product of the 
general superiority of moral education over that of the proletariat, must be seen 
as a significant departure from classical marxist formulations. Under capitalism, 
all men are egoistic: the laws of the bourgeois state and the enforcement of those 
laws operate in the interests not of an arbitrating, altruistic moral élite, so much 
as in the interests of a powerful, accumulating bourgeoisie. The borrowing of 
an ambiguous terminology from Durkheim leads Bonger into an idealism and 
a liberalism which is scarcely distinguishable from the amelioralism of his empiricist 
and reformist competitors. 

A crucial difference between the reformism of the early sociologists (fom 
Ferri through to some writers in the Chicago School) and the analysis implied by 
a marxist materialism, however, is the autonomy granted the human actor 
himself. No marxist social theory is complete without a social psychology of 
action: that is, without attention being paid to the ways in which men caught at 
different levels in the social structure struggle to assert some control over their 
external world. Some degree of purpose and meaning must be operating in any 
social action, though one cannot assume that the purpose is a fully conscious 
political act as such. For Bonger, however, motives and meanings (the stuff 
of a social psychology) can often be reduced simply to ignorance, the product of 
a poor environment and a lack of training in “ moral sentiments.” ‘“... An 
ignorant man is, more than others, a man moved by the impulse of the moment, 
who allows himself to be governed by his passions, and is induced to commit 
acts he would not have committed if his intellectual equipment had been 
different” (p. 51). 

It is paradoxical that Bonger, in contrast with contemporary symbolic inter- 
actionists and phenomenologists writing on crime and deviance, should deny 
legitimate meaning and motive to criminal acts—the only exception being the 
justification of political crime under capitalism, and even here the anarchist 
saboteur is dismissed by Bonger with a pathological label. 

For all his ability to muster the moral passion of the cruder marxisms, and 
for all his striving to utilise the formal concepts of marxist social theory, Bonger’s 
criminology cannot be judged as an exercise in the marxist heritage. Rather, 
his work has to be appraised alongside that of the social positivists with whom 
he was at war. In these respects he stands out rather prominently as a thinker 
with insight—into, amongst other things, the social effect of the nuclear family, 
the institution of child labour, the structural subordination of women, the effects 
of militarism and the consequences of forms of punishment. Turk’s abridgement 
of Bonger serves as a useful document in reminding us of the excellence and 
limitations of a forgotten thinker: it serves also as a reminder that the legacy of 
a classical marxism has yet to be properly scrutinised in our search for a general 
theory of crime and deviance. 

Ian Taylor 
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MENTAL ILLNESS AND Crv Liszrty. By CYRI GREENLAND. Occasional 
Papers on Social Administration, No. 38. [London: G. Bell & Sons. 1970. 
126 pp. £1 -60.] 


Tuus little monograph about mental health review tribunals is not cheap. But 
it is worth the money. Short articles have been published about the operation 
of the tribunals in one or two areas, but this is the first substantial study of the 
subject. The law and procedure governing the tribunals are described, with a 
brief historical and sociological introduction; the statistics are discussed, and the 
problems are illuminated by some vivid first-hand accounts of hearings which 
Professor Greenland. himself attended. 


His account of the practical problems of tribunal hearings is excellent—and 
disquieting. Eleven out of forty hospitals surveyed were failing to inform patients 
of their right to a hearing. Substantial percentages of patients are being 
discharged or reclassified as informal as soon as they apply to their tribunal. 
Obligatory information about available after-care is often not given to tribunals. 
Hearings are sometimes held in unsuitable places (in one case a hallway used 
by patients as a thoroughfare from a ward!). Legal aid is not available to 
applicants for a hearing, although Professor Greenland demonstrates anecdotally 
how much difference can be made by competent representation. Case notes were 
sometimes incomplete or misleading; and one consultant did not even consider 
it necessary to bring them. 


There is also a brief review of follow-up studies of patients discharged by 
tribunals, although the scientific value of them is doubtful. We are not told 
the “ period at risk ” for Professor Greenland’s own follow-up; but for one study 
it seems to have varied from six to thirty months, according to patients’ dates 
of release! i 


This is in keeping with the slightly unsatisfactory presentation of the statistical 
material in general. Economy of space seems to have forced the author to 
eschew even the smallest of tables, so that an age-distribution, for example, has 
to be described in a laborious sentence, thus: “ The ages of the remainder were 
25 : 30 (17 per cent.);~—35 : 56 (31 per cent.);-45 : 48 (27 per cent.);~55 : 23 
(13 per cent.).” The example also illustrates the almost unreadable punctuation. 
Many of the facts presented in this way are uninteresting, and those that at 
first sight seem interesting are so heavily qualified as to amount to non-statements. 
For instance: “ Regional variations in the proportion of withdrawn applications 
have also been noted. The incomplete data precludes any useful comment on 
the significance of these findings. However, if it could be shown that in some 
regions the proportion of withdrawn applications was consistently higher, this 
would suggest that some hospital authorities might be deliberately avoiding 
confrontation with tribunals. If this were proven then the consequences for the 
civil liberty of patients and the protection of the public would merit careful 
scrutiny. ...°? The author is in one breath showing us what conclusion he 
would like to have drawn and admitting that the evidence for it is incomplete. 


Nevertheless, in spite of all its faults—some of which can be blamed. on the 
necessity of compressing the material into the compass of a pamphlet—this is a 
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valuable contribution to our knowledge of the way in which the Mental Health 
Act is working. 
Nigel Walker 


Crime AND Detinguenay. Edited by Cart A. Bersant. [London: Collier- 
Macmillan. 1970. xiii and 575 pp. No price given.] 

CRIME IN America: PERSPECTIVES ON CRIMINAL AND DELINQUENT BEHAVIOUR. 
Edited by Bruce J. Comen. [Illinois: Peacock Publications. 1970. xii and 
506 pp. No price given.] 

Crome, CRIMINOLOGY AND CONTEMPORARY SomeTy. Edited by R. D. KNUDTEN. 
[Ulinois: Dorsey Press. 1970. xiii and 435 pp. $4°95.] 

In Taer Own Benar; Voices From Tor Marom. Edited by Caarzes H. 
MoCacuy, James K. SKIPPER JR., and Marx Lerron. [New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 1968. 230 pp. $3:25.] 

Cart Bersani makes a justified claim in describing his excellent reader 
Crime and Delinquency as an “integrated collection of . . . important theoretical, 
empirical, and descriptive literature in criminology and delinquency.” There 
are seven sections each with an introduction by Bersani and a selected introductory 
reading indicating the kinds of issues being raised in the section. Although there 
is less emphasis on traditional criminology, most of the extracts are from well- 
known works which Bersani weaves into a systematic theoretical schema, outlining 
various schools and traditions in academic criminology, with an aim to covering 
not only the “ major foci” but also emphasising “ the direction in which the 
field is moving.” At a time when the market is being flooded with readers, 
intended for student consumption, Crime and Delinquency is one of the best of these 
volumes due both to the quality of the readings and the systematic framework 
into which they are integrated. 

A less impressive volume is Crime in America, edited by Bruce J. Cohen. The 
rather lurid cover, awkward size and double-columned page lay-out all contribute 
to opinion against the book. Cohen has selected three areas—“ the crime problem 
in the U.S.A.” and “ the role of the victim,” each dealt with in one small section 
and, thirdly, “ the range of criminal offences,” which covers ten sections, each 
devoted to a particular form of offence, ¢.g. white collar crime, aggressive crimes, 
organised crime, etc. Some of the extracts are from well-known sources and 
many are very interesting and useful but, as only three or four readings are 
included in each section, the range of material and ideas available on these various 
topics is not indicated, and the introductions to the sections do not outline Cohen’s 
criteria of choice. There is no attempt to relate the readings to their position 
within the body of criminological thinking and Cohen’s very brief section introduc- 
tions tend to concentrate on the presentation of a few “ selected facts ” supported 
by large, clear graphs and diagrams. 

Crime, Criminology and Contemporary Society, edited by R. D. Knudten, is also not 
intended as a comprehensive or systematic coverage of the field. This eight- 
sectioned volume is meant to focus attention on “ interaction and conduct which 
occurs daily within the social system.” It is not designed to be a basic text, but 
to augment established works with recent contributions. In a conscious attempt 
to avoid duplication of material found in many readers, Knudten’s emphasis 
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is on contemporary American society. The vast majority of the readings were 
first published within the last three or four years and only three extracts are 
dated earlier than 1964. The theoretical contributions are interspersed through- 
out the volume to enable the student “ to see both the theory and its application 
in some problematic social context,” but there are short introductions to each 
section and each reading setting it within the more general criminological context. 
The printing and layout of this volume are exceptionally clear and, like Bersani’s 
reader, there is indication of the places where the original text has been edited. 
Crime, Criminology, and Contemporary Society is a well-presented collection of interest- 
ing material which could otherwise have been overlooked by many. 

A reader of a totally different nature is In Their Own Behalf, edited by Charles 
H. McCaghy, James K. Skipper Jr. and Mark Lefton. This small volume is 
subtitled ‘‘ Voices from the Margin” and is a collection of extracts from the 
writings of people who have been or are involved in some form of “ deviant ” 
behaviour or minority group. There is a total of twenty-eight short readings 
set out in alphabetical order as the editors feel that any classification would 
have ‘‘ violated the orientation of the readings.” A mere selection of the authors’ 
topics includes prostitution, homosexuality, black power, suicide, communism, 
drugs, mental illness, conscientious objection, nudism and abortion. Although 
this is not a volume for those seeking theoretical sophistication, sociologists are 
now more readily admitting the value of the perceptions and interpretations 
of actors involved in the social processes they are attempting to understand. 
Unfortunately, however, there is reason to believe that the few who write about 
their feelings and experiences may be significantly different from the many who 
do not. Being an easy-to-read, non-academic collection of extracts, it is likely 
that this book will appeal to a much wider audience than those with a special 
interest in criminology, as the activities of others seem to interest most of us 
at one level or another. 

With very few exceptions, the readings in all four volumes are taken from 
American material. This seems to matter least in Crime and Delinquency and 
In Their Own Behalf because of the nature and purposes of those books, but may 
well seriously limit the value to British students of the readers edited by Knudten 
and Cohen. 


Penelope Tomlinson 


PROBATION AND PAROLE—SELEGTED Reapines. Edited by R. M. Carrer and 
L. T. Warkums. [New York: John Wiley and Sons. 1970. 694pp. £5.] 


No one but a reviewer, and an obsessional one at that, is likely to read this long 
book from cover to cover. Despite the claim in the introduction that this is 
“a general all purpose text on probation and parole,” it is essentially a reference 
source for articles by some United States authors on some aspects of probation 
and parole in that country. As such it will save the reader with some specialised 
interest the trouble of going to the various different journals in which most 
of the articles originally appeared. 

The editors have collected fifty-nine articles and grouped them into sections 
on the history and some aspects of functioning of probation and of parole; on 
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the legal aspects; on research; on personnel and on what is called supervision 
but is largely concerned with the structure of caseloads. The book contains 
some very interesting articles. The section on legal aspects draws attention to 
the confusion about the rights of probationers and parolees to the due process 
of the law as expressed in such matters as a hearing prior to revocation, notice 
of such hearing and the right to counsel. The articles here gain strength from 
being collected together and the muddled situation they expose will come as a 
surprise to many workers in the correctional field. They show the thinking 
which has so greatly changed the juvenile courts of the United States since the 
U.S. Supreme Court holding in Re Gault (a decision which gave juveniles the 
protection of due process) at work in the area of post-convictions; an area in 
which individuals’ legal rights have been neglected not only by correctional 
workers but also by lawyers. 

Outside this section individual articles are of interest but gain little by being 
grouped together. The editors’ work on ‘‘ Some factors in sentencing policy ” 
explores possible reasons for the high level of agreement between probation 
officers’ recommendations and judges’ decisions, while in ‘‘ Caseloads—some 
conceptual models” they question the traditional method in corrections of 
creating more of what already exists despite its often doubtful utility. Further 
work in this area is presented by S. Adams in ‘‘ Some Findings for correctional 
caseload research” and A. P. Miles provides a very interesting article on ‘‘ The 
Utility of Case Records in Probation and Parole.” 

Amongst many of the remainder of the articles the standard is extremely 
varied; some are well-written and of general interest, others report small pieces 
of research perhaps of little general validity. It may be that the authors have 
indeed selected the best writings on the subjects; if this is the case then the paucity 
of good work in the field should be a matter of great concern. Several contribu- 
tors point out the need for more research and this should include research into 
what actually does or could go on in the relationship between officer and client. 
In this area the book is almost completely silent and in reading one feels like a 
spectator sitting in a cinema in which the main film never begins. 

The editors probably attempted an impossible task. How can one book, 
even an over-long one such as this, offer an overview not of one but of many 
systems spread across a huge continent? Not only do the forty-eight states of 
the United States have separate systems but within each state there may be 
separate systems of parole, of probation for adults and probation for juveniles, 
in addition to the Federal probation and parole system. Thus almost anything 
written about corrections in one state will prove inaccurate for many others. 
The book offers a picture more like an unstable kaleidoscope than an overview. 


Phyllida Parsloe 
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FAMILIES, HOSTELS AND DELINQUENTS: 
AN ATTEMPT TO ASSESS CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Martin Davies (Manchester)* and Ian SmcLAam (London)t 


Tuis paper makes use of data from two separate studies: one on 
male adolescent probationers living with their families (Davies, 1969) 
and the other on male adolescent probationers living in proba- 
tion hostels (Sinclair, 1971). It is argued that taken together 
these data cast light on the relationship between the family and 
delinquency. This relationship has been examined in innumerable 
studies, and before claiming to advance the subject further it is 
necessary to examine some of the questions that are still unanswered. 

It is known that delinquents tend to come from inadequate 
homes, but this relationship between the home and delinquency 
could arise in many ways and need not necessarily be in any sense a 
causal one. Even if it is admitted that membership of an inadequate 
family does tend to lead to delinquent acts (and is not just statistic- 
ally associated with them), there is still no general agreement about 
when this influence is most likely to be important, before birth 
through heredity, in the early years (for example, through maternal 
deprivation), or in the current family situation (for example, through 
lack of paternal control). Very little is known about what counts as 


* Department of Social Administration, University of Manchester. 
t Ph.D., Home Office Research Unit. 
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an inadequate home (when, for example, is the mother and when the 
father more important?); and it is possible that the home that is 
detrimental to one potential delinquent is beneficial to another. 

The questions outlined above are difficult to resolve, not somuch 
because of absence of data on the family and the delinquent, but 
rather for lack of an appropriate method of study. For example, a 
boy’s father may have a weak and inadequate personality, but it is 
difficult to determine how far the son’s delinquency results from his 
inheriting some of his father’s temperament and how far it is attri- 
butable to lack of paternal control. This problem exists as much for 
the probation officer wishing to understand an individual client as 
for the research worker trying to interpret an association between 
recidivism and type of family. The officer, however, can sometimes 
gain insight into the problem by noticing that the client only gets 
into trouble in certain circumstances—for example, when living 
away from home. There seems no reason why a research worker 
should not use a similar method. 

Thus an experiment to determine the influence of the family on 
delinquency might consist in removing delinquents from their 
families, placing them in new environments, observing their behav- 
iour, and returning them to the old environment to see if they 
behaved as before. The power of the experiment would be increased 
if the new environments differed from each other as well as the 
families. Probation hostels are a natural experiment of this sort and 
this article will use data from the probation hostel study to examine 
how far delinquents from unsatisfactory families refrain from delin- 
quency while in the hostel but get into trouble again on their return 
home. It will also discuss important differences between hostels 
which are analogous to those between families and which appear to 
result in different degrees of delinquency among the residents. 

The data from the study of probationers at home will be used in 
two ways: first, to compare the findings on the family with those on 
probation hostels, and secondly to relate environmental factors to 
personality data collected simultaneously. These data provide a 
basis for examining the important question of whether offenders 
whose delinquency is particularly influenced by their families differ 
in personality from other delinquents. 

Thus, returning to the problems raised earlier, the article will 
discuss the type of family and hostel associated with delinquency, 
how far the explanation for this relationship should be sought in an 
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early period of the delinquent’s life and how far in the interaction 
in the family or hostel at the time of the offence, and the type of 
delinquent whose offending seems most susceptible to immediate 
influence. These are large problems and the article will not resolve 
them. It may, however, provide pointers towards their solution. 


The Samples Used 


The data in the study of probationers at home were collected 
from a sample gathered between October 1964 and July 1965; 
officers in eight probation areas were asked to provide information 
on the first four male probationers aged seventeen to twenty placed 
under their supervision within that period; not all officers received 
their maximum number of cases in the time available. Reconviction 
data were provided by the supervising officers twelve months after 
each order began. Altogether 515 probationers fell into the sample: 
adequate information could not be obtained on eight cases so that 
an effective sample of 507 remained. 


Out of the 507 probationers, 189 were reconvicted within twelve 
months (using the Home Office standard list of offences as the 
criterion) giving a reconviction rate (R-R) of -37 in the first year. 

Information about the social environment of the probationers 
was obtained by asking probation officers to complete a question- 
naire within the first eight weeks of the probation order; all the data 
related to the situation as it existed on the day the order was made. 
The main material on personality was based on the probationer’s 
responses to the Jesness Inventory which was administered by 
probation officers as early as possible in the first three months of the 
order (Davies, 1967). 

The data used in the probation hostel study were drawn from 
three main samples: 

Sample 1: Hostel records provided data on 4,346 probationers 
who entered probation hostels between 1954 and June 1963. The 
data enabled one to tell whether a probationer completed his time 
in the hostel or left as a result of an absconding or further offence. 


Sample 2: Data on reconviction and social background were 
available on 429 probationers who entered hostels between July 1, 
1960, and June 30, 1961. 

Sample 3: The wardens and matrons of fourteen hostels filled in 
an attitude questionnaire and also gave information on the rules 
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enforced in their hostels. This information was analysed in relation 
to the behaviour of probationers in their hostels. 

It is important to note that, although the hostel system took 
probationers aged between fifteen years and twenty-one years, the 
majority of probationers in all three samples were aged between 
fifteen and eighteen. 


Factors in the Environment: the Study of Probationers at Home 


When data relating to first-year reconviction were examined in the 
study of probationers at home, one main feature emerged: the 
father-son relationship was found to be strongly associated with the 
eventual outcome of the order, while the link between mother and 
son was almost wholly unrelated to reconviction. Of especial signi- 
ficance were the questions describing paternal affection and control. 


TABLE I 
The type of affection shown by the father related to reconviction rate 
Reconviction 

Number Percentage rate 

Warm 158 53 0-20 

Over-protective 30 10 0-30 

Indifferent 71 a4 0-42 
Hostile or 

ambivalent 4I 13 0-54, 

Total 300 100 0-31 


= 29-75, df= 3, p<o-0o1 
Nore: Probationers not living with their fathers are omitted. No 
i tion was available in 16 cases. 


TABLE 2 
The type of control exercised by the father related to reconviction rate 
Reconviction 
Number Percentage rate 
Firm but kindly 85 28 O13 
Over-strict 24 8 0-33 
Lax 83 28 0-41 
Erratic 107 36 0-41 
Total 0:932 


299 100 
x? = 21-19, df= 3, p<o-oor 


Nore: Probationers not living with their fathers are omitted. 
No information was available in 17 cases. 


Approximately half of the fathers were said to be warm in their 
affection for the probationers, and their sons had a first-year re- 
conviction rate well below the average. By contrast, those proba- 
tioners whose fathers were indifferent, hostile or ambivalent towards 
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them had significantly higher reconviction rates. Paternal discipline 
was recorded less often than paternal affection; but when it was 
recorded and was thought by the probation officer to be firm but 
kindly, it was associated with a very low reconviction rate (0-13).1 

In the sample as a whole the type of discipline exercised by the 
mother was not significantly related to reconviction. However, the 
mother’s discipline does become important when looked at in 
relation to that of the father (Table 3). There is a tendency for the 
type of discipline exercised by the mother to reflect that of the 
father; in particular, laxity in the father’s control tends to be 
accompanied by laxity in the mother’s too. The most important 
aspect of Table 3, however, is the contrast between the association 
with success of firmness exercised by the mother and of firmness 
exercised by the father. Firmness shown by the father is associated 
with success whatever the type of discipline exercised by the mother, 
while firmness on the part of the mother is associated with success 
only if the father himself is firm or over-strict. If the firmness in the 
mother can be seen as supporting her husband’s attitude, a very low 
reconviction rate is observed; but if the father’s discipline is already 
weak, any attempt by the mother to exercise control appears to have 
no beneficial effect. 


TABLE 3 
Reconviction rate related to type of discipline exercised by father and 
mother 
Reconviction 
Father’s discipline Mother’s discipline rate 
Firm/over-strict Firm/over-strict 0-10 52 
Firm/over-strict Erratic/lax 0-25 53 
Erratic/lax Firm/over-strict 0-47 32 
Erratic/lax Erratic/lax 04I 142 


Nore: Probationers not living with both parents are omitted. 
No information was available in 17 cases. 
By applying the x* for interaction, p< œ05. 


Thus, this analysis seems to suggest that a probationer’s chance 
of re-offending very much depends on his family, and in particular 
that it is less if: (a) the father’s discipline is firm; (b) the father 
shows affection for his son; and (c) the father is supported in his 
discipline by the mother. 


1 This emphasis on the importance of the relationship between the probationer and his father 
closely reflects material reported by Bronfenbrenner (1961) who has produced data suggesting 
that “ it is paternal authority and affection that tend especially to be salutary for sons . . . boys 
tend to be more responsible when the father rather than the mother is the principal disci lin- 
arian. Girls are more dependable when the mother is the major authority figure. In short, 

boys thrive in a patriarchal context, girls in a matriarchal context.” In England the importance 
ve the father in the development of delinquency has been emphasised by Andry (1960). Recent 
reviews of the literature are contained in Grygier st al. (1969) and in Munie (1969). 
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It is possible to examine how far similar relationships are found 
in the hostel data, but first it is necessary to show that, like the 
family, the hostel has an immediate and powerful influence on its 
members. 


Immediate Impact of Hostels on Probationers 


Almost invariably the warden and matron of a hostel are husband 
and wife. Their time of residence may be called a hostel régime and, 
as will be seen, the behaviour of probationers depends very markedly 
on the régime in which they find themselves. The measure of 
behaviour used was whether a probationer left as a result of an 
absconding or offence. The proportion of boys leaving in this way 
is called the failure rate of a régime. (Table 4) 


TABLE 4 


Distribution of failure rates in 46 régimes 


Number of Average number of 
Failure rate régimes Number of boys boys per e 
10-14% I 37 (08% 37 
15-19% 4 200 (4-6% 50 
petit 4 432 (99% 108 
25-29% g 972 (22-4%) 108 
30-34.% 738 (17% 92-2 
35-39% 5 951 (22% 190-2 
40-44% 8 797 18-3%) 99:6 
45-49% 2 9 (1-4% } 29:5 
50+ 5 157 (3.6% 31-4 
Total 46 4343 (100%) 94°4 


Two régimes taking between them three boys were omitted. 


The failure rates varied from 13-5 per cent (N = 37) to 78-1 per 
cent. (N = 32). As can be seen from Table 4, the extreme failure 
rates (both high and low) tended to be in those régimes which took 
in only a small number of boys in the period under observation. 
Nevertheless, the divergence is startling. 


The failure rates are, of course, highly correlated with the 
proportions reconvicted in the first year, which showed similar 
variations. However, with the possible exception of one régime, 
reconviction rates of boys who had left the hostels did not vary 
between the different régimes. The effect of the different régimes 
thus seemed to be powerful but transitory. 

These findings are a strong argument for the importance of the 
immediate environment. Hostels receive boys who have different 
degrees of criminal experience and who come from different home 
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backgrounds. Yet none of these background factors was as predictive 
of a boy’s getting into trouble in the hostel as the régime to which the 
boy went. These régimes seemed able to modify almost overnight 
their residents’ chances of getting into trouble. But while the ability 
to modify behaviour in the short term is an illustration of the power 
of the immediate situation, a less welcome consequence of this power 
must be the difficulty of modifying behaviour in the long term, as 
evidenced by the lack of variation in the success rates of boys who 
had left the hostels. 

The finding that hostel failure rates vary with the warden in 
charge need not necessarily mean that the reason lies in the régime 
rather than in the boys. Some wardens might tend to select the less 
difficult boys and, even if the differences between the individual 
residents could not account for all the differences in failure rates, a 
group of difficult residents might still push up the failure rate of the 
others through contamination. In fact, however, no differences were 
found in selection which could support such a hypothesis and 
further evidence—for example, the fact that the average number of 
abscondings doubled in months when warden or matron were away 
or ill—made it almost impossible to think that selection could 
account for the differences observed. 


Types of Régimes Associated with Failure Rate 


The data from the study of probationers at home were used to 
examine the relationship between reconviction and three other 
variables: father’s discipline, whether the father’s discipline was 
supported by the mother, and father’s affection. The data from the 
probation hostel study will now be similarly used to examine the 
relationship between failure rate and three different but parallel 
variables: the warden’s permissiveness, the degree to which he and 
his wife express similar attitudes, and the degree to which he 
expresses attitudes favouring a close relationship with residents. In 
order to clarify the link between these variables and those quoted 
earlier, it is necessary to examine them in more detail. 


Permissiveness 
This assessment was concerned with a number of regulations 


3 It should be emphasised that we are concerned with showing that a probationer’s chance of 
reconviction depends on on the situation he finds in the hostel on his arrival, not that it depends 
just on the warden. to which the warden controls the situation, and the degree to 
which it can get out of gis o through no fault of his, is a more complex question which is not 
considered here. 
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imposed by the warden with a view to controlling the residents’ 
behaviour. Four areas were covered: work (for example, whether 
or not he allowed a boy to change work if accused of unproved 
pilfering), dress (for example, whether he allowed residents to wear 
“‘winkle-picker”’ shoes), general running of the hostel (for example, 
whether or not he allowed them to turn on the television without 
permission) and the time boys were expected back at the hostel on 
nights out. Each of these areas was allotted an equal maximum score 
and the warden’s scores were totalled to form a permissiveness score. 


Attitude differences 


Both warden and matron completed an attitude questionnaire, 
which had been adapted by Jesness for his Fricot Ranch Study 
(1965). The questionnaire dealt mainly with the question of dis- 
cipline, and it provided institutional orientation scores for the 
warden and matron. The attitude difference score was obtained by 
subtracting the smaller of these two institutional orientation scores 
from the larger. | 


Emotional distance 


The warden’s emotional distance score was measured on a sub- 
scale of the Jesness questionnaire. An important part of the emotional 
distance score was determined by the warden’s attitudes towards the 
discussion of problems with the residents. 


The relationship between these three variables (t.e. permissive- 
ness, attitude difference and emotional distance) and failure rate 
was first examined by correlating them together. (Table 5) 


TABLE 5 
Régime variables and failure rate 
Correlation matrix 


Attitude Emotional Failure 
Permissiveness difference distance rate 


Permissiveness I 0-53* —0-46 0-32 
Attitude difference I — O05 O57" 
Emotional distance I 0-42 
Failure rate I 


* p< 0-05, Number of régimes = 14. 


As can be seen from Table 5, régimes in which warden and 
matron express different attitudes tend to have significantly higher 
failure rates. Permissive wardens and wardens with attitudes favour- 
ing emotional distance also have higher (but not significantly higher) 
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failure rates. These last two correlations fail to reach significance 
because wardens who tend to be permissive tend not to be emotion- 
ally distant and vice versa. Thus, a permissive warden will, in so far 
as he is permissive, tend to have a high failure rate but in so far as 
he is likely to favour emotional closeness he will tend to have a low 
failure rate. The effect of the different variables on failure rate, 
uncomplicated by their association with each other, can be seen 
through the statistical technique of holding a variable steady. This 
enables one, for example, to see how strongly permissiveness would 
be associated with high failure rates were it not for its negative 
association with emotional distance. (Table 6) 


TABLE 6 


Partial correlations on failure rate of permissiveness, attitude difference 
and emotional distance 


Variable held Partial correlation Second order partial 


Variable constant on failure rate correlation on failure 
rate 
Permissiveness Attitude difference 0-03 0-43 
Emotional distance 0-64* 
difference Permissiveness 2:30 O45 
Emotional distance 0-65* 
Emotional 
distance Permissiveness 0-67** 0-62" 
Attitude difference 0-55 
** p< 0-0, * D< 0-05. 


The only low partial correlation (r = 0-03) is that between 
failure rate and permissiveness when attitude difference is held 
constant. This suggests (although it does not prove) that attitude 
difference and emotional distance are in themselves causes of trouble, 
whereas permissiveness only causes trouble through its association 
with differences in attitude between warden and matron. However, 
the second order partial correlation coefficients on failure rate of 
permissiveness and attitude difference, although again not signi- 
ficant, suggest that both permissiveness and attitude difference may 
be aspects of an underlying factor (possibly “ lack ofa clear definition 
of what is expected ”) which is the cause of the trouble. The figures 
provide evidence that the warden most likely to be successful is not 
emotionally distant, is agreed with his wife on attitude to discipline 
and is probably not permissive. 

These findings seem to be in marked agreement with the study 
of probationers at home which showed that firm, affectionate fathers 
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` whose discipline is supported by their wives are those whose sons are 
least likely to offend again. 


Variations in Susceptibility to Family Influence 
So far, the discussion has centred on statistical relationships which 
suggest that some factors in the immediate environment (either in 
.the home or the hostel) have a marked effect on recidivism. In 
order to take the argument a step further it is necessary to show not 
only that the environment is important but that it is more important 
for some offenders than others. 


The first finding is taken from sample 2 in the probation hostel 
study. This included 429 boys (but only 414 researchable cases) and 
probation officers’ reports to the court suggested that they entered 
the hostel for two main reasons: their apparent need for a period of 
respite from their homes, or their need for a period of discipline and 
training. Some, of course, needed both respite and discipline, but 
those whom the probation officer recommended on the grounds of - 
their need for removal from home were clearly likely to have worse 
homes. These boys are of particular interest since, if their homes are 
in some sense causing them to offend, one would expect them to be 
unlikely to offend while at the hostel but more likely to offend on 
their return home. Tables 7 and 8 provide evidence that this -is so. 
Table 7 examines the time at which boys in the two groups were 
reconvicted, whether in year 1 which is mainly spent in the hostel 
or in years 2 and 3 which are spent out of the hostel. 


TABLE 7 


Year of reconviction, “ removal from home group ° and others 


Year of reconviction from date of entering hostel Not 
Year 1 Year 2 Year3 Reconvicted Total 
(Hostel period) (Post-hostel period) 
Removal emphasised 63 {8249} 5I PEA 20 {50/9 61 (37 3} 195 eos 
Removal not emphasised 99 45% 44 (20% 13 (6%) 6g (29%) 219 100% 
Total 162 (39%) 95 (23%) 33 (8%) 124 (30%) 414 (100%) 
Considering those reconvicted: x? for trend = 8-07; df = 1, p< 0-005. 
Nore: The probationers resided in a hostel for up to 12 months from the start of the order. 


32 per cent. of those whose removal from home is stressed were 
reconvicted in the first year as opposed to 45 per cent. of the others. 
This difference is significant (y? = 7-2; df = 1, p < 0-01). However, 
the final reconviction figures for the two groups are much the same, 
being 69 per cent. for one group and 71 per cent. for the other. 
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There is a highly significant tendency for those who are going to be 
reconvicted among the removal from home group to be reconvicted 
in years 2 and 3: i.e. to be reconvicted while they are in the com- 
munity rather than in the hostel. The table therefore provides 
evidence that probation officers can pick out those whose delin- 
quencies are particularly connected with their homes, and the 
officers’ hypothesis that these boys will do better away from home is. 
justified, at least in the short run. 

Theoretically it still remains possible that the comparatively good 
performance in the hostel of those in whose cases removal from home 
is emphasised is due to something in the hostel that makes the others ` 
more likely to fail. In order to see whether the first group are doing 
better than they normally would in their homes or the second group 
worse than they would in their homes, it is necessary to compare 
both groups with a sample who did not go to hostels. For this 
purpose, a random sample of probationers which excluded those 
sent to hostels was used. The sample was aged seventeen to twenty- 
one and was placed on probation in 1958. The data were kindly 
provided by Mrs. F. H. Simon of the Home Office Research Unit. 

The overall reconviction rate of the probation sample was 42-9 
per cent. over three years. Table 8 compares the percentage re- 
convicted in the first year, the percentage of first-year survivors who 
were reconvicted in the second year and the percentage of those 
surviving the first and second year who were reconvicted in the third. 


TABLE 8 
Variation in reconviction rate by year 


Reconviction rate 


bcd I Year 2 Year 3 
9, 
o o 
Probation eS ON a 7 I a IT-4 
Hostel ERN = = ag) 45'2 36-7 17-1 
(Removal not wn 
HG sample B: (N = ags) 323 38-6 24-7 
(Removal emphasised 


Nore: All ae are based on numbers at risk. 


The yearly reconviction rate of the probation sample and the 
hostel sample whose removal from home was not emphasised declined 
over the three years. This decline occurs in almost all samples of 
offenders and is partly because the worst risks are weeded out earlier. 

This trend, however, is temporarily reversed in the case of the 
hostel group whose removal from home was emphasised. In the 
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second year (when they return to the community) the reconviction 
rate of this group rises by six percentage points instead of falling as 
does that of the others. Taken with the other findings, this result 
strongly suggests that those whose removal from home was em- 
phasised were less likely to be reconvicted in the hostel than they 
would have been if they had remained at home. At the same time, 
however, the findings show that the environment is more responsible 
for the behaviour of some boys than it is for that of others. The 
differences between these two groups must lie in their personalities 
as well as in their environment. But how can personality variables 
` be disentangled from environmental factors? l 


Personality and Environment 


If the same assessor (whether probation officer or research worker) 
is responsible for describing both the subject and the environment, 
there is a danger that his perception of one may be unduly influenced 
by his perception of the other; in particular, he may find it hard to 
differentiate between personality difficulties (inadequacy, mal- 
adjustment, immaturity, etc.) which are inherent to the individual 
and personality difficulties which represent a reaction to immediate 
social stress. Of course the alternatives are rarely, if ever, so distinct, 
and most personality problems may be an amalgam of the two. The 
distinction, however, is a valid one (as the study of hostel boys 
demonstrates), and it may be important for social workers to be able 
to recognise it. 

One possible method of approaching the problem is by the use of 
personality inventories, although their validity is still much in doubt 
(see Vernon, 1964; Forrest and Hoghughi, 1969) and there is no 
certainty that inventory responses are free from environmental in- 
fluence; nevertheless they offer an independent measure of attitudes, 
and are therefore useful for comparison with assessments of environ- 
mental stress. The Jesness Inventory (Jesness, 1966) contains a 
Social Maladjustment (SM) scale which is said to refer to “ a set of 
attitudes associated with inadequate or disturbed socialisation.” The 
interaction between environment and personality is implicit in the 
definition, but the implication is that it relates present attitudes to 
past socialisation processes, and may say nothing about the here- 
and-now situation. Accordingly it seems legitimate to use the SM 
scale as a means of measuring a personality factor of likely signi- 
ficance for delinquent behaviour and to study it in relation to the 
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family setting. Before examining the findings on personality, how- 
ever, we must look briefly at the measure used for describing the 
home environment. 

In order to assess the environment of probationers, a support at 
home score was devised in such a way that it could be applied in any 
home situation (i.e. whether the probationer was with one or two 
parent-figures, in lodgings, alone or married). It was based on the 
probation officer’s response to the detailed questions about the 
probationer’s home environment (e.g. parental affection, attitude of 
landlady or wife, etc.) and for the purpose of this paper the results _ 
have been dichotomised as shown in Table 9. The success in the first 
year on probation is significantly associated with the overall level of 
support in the home. 


TABLE 9 


The relationship between support at home and reconviction 


Reconviction rate 
N Percentage in first year 


High support at home 201 40: 0-21 
Low support at home 297 59 0-47 
498 100:0 0-37 


No information was available in nine cases. 
ao 34-19, df = 1, p<o-o0!, 


If it were hypothesised that some probationers commit their 
offences mainly because of personality difficulties, while the behav- 
iour of others is determined more by their environmental stresses 
(whether or not they have personality difficulties too) then one 
group of particular interest is that which is on probation in spite of 
the fact that it enjoys a high measure of support at home. Of course 
it may well include a number of probationers who are in a sense 
“ accidentals ”: young men who might be expected not to appear 
in the courts more than once. But the fact that the “‘ high support at 
home” group have a reconviction rate of 0-21 suggests that it 
contains at least a minority of potential problem cases, and it could 
be hypothesised that they had personality difficulties of such a kind 
as to lead them to commit further offences. Measures of personality 
are still comparatively blunt instruments and the probation research 
project’s reliance on the Jesness Inventory (Davies, 1967) made full 
recognition of the fact that it was in an exploratory stage of develop- 
ment; nevertheless, the application of the SM scale to the high and 
low support at home groups produces interesting results. (Table 10) 
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TABLE 10 


Social maladjustment (SM) and support at home 


(a) Those probationers with high support at home: 


Reconviction 

Inventory rate in the 

raw score N first year 
Low SM score 0-23 128 oig 
High SM score 24+ 63 0-30 

I1gt 
x u 7-002, df = 1, p< 0-01. 
(b) Those probationers with low support at home: 

Low SM score 0-23 110 O35 
High SM score 24+ 147 0-49 


257 
x3 = 5-858, df = 1, p< 0-025. 


Nore: No Jemess Inventory was completed in 63 cases. 


There is an indication in Table 10 of the link between social 
maladjustment and the home environment: those probationers with 
high support at home were also more likely to have low SM scores. 
(x? = 25-801, df = 1, p < 0-001), Of more importance, however, 
is the fact that, among both the “ high” and “low ” support at 
home groups, those probationers with high social maladjustment had 
a greater risk of reconviction. Jesness’s claim that individuals with 
high SM scores “ show an inability to meet, in socially approved 
ways, the demands of living” (Jesness, 1966, p. 7) seemed to be 
confirmed for probationers no matter what the quality of their home 
background. However, in a replication study carried out on a fresh 
sample of male probationers, aged ten to twenty, in 1967—68, the 
SM scale only differentiated within the high support at home group 
(x? = 7-986, df = 1, p < 0-01). Among those from an unsupportive 
home environment, reconviction rates were much the same no 
matter what the level of social maladjustment. 


Hence it would seem that it is possible to identify a group of 
offenders whose problems are primarily ones of personality, and 
who tend to do worse on probation than those who, though in a 
similarly good home environment, have a low level of social mal- 
adjustment. On the other hand those with low support at home may 
not be so influenced by personality factors as appears to be shown 
in Table 10; clearly this finding needs further investigation, but it 
could suggest the existence of a considerable group of offenders 
whose criminal behaviour is largely environmentally determined. 
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Summary 


It has been seen that a probationer’s delinquency may depend very 
markedly on his immediate environment. Probationers at home 
from some types of family had far higher reconviction rates than 
others and the same was seen to be true in relation to types of hostel 
régime. It is important to note that the hostel study demonstrated 
that these effects were to a considerable extent products of the 
immediate situation. Thus the behaviour of probationers usually 
depended more on the hostels to which they were sent than on their 
previous experience, and, with the exception of one régime (dis- 
cussed in Sinclair, 1971), the behaviour of probationers who had 
left the hostels appeared to be uninfluenced by differences between 
the régimes through which they had passed. (However, the study of 
probationers at home, in demonstrating the link between low support 
at home and high scores on the social maladjustment scale, serves as 
a reminder that personality factors, and therefore behaviour, are 
probably still influenced by past experiences in the family environ- 
ment; the present studies merely seek to emphasise that the 
immediate environment is also influential.) 

Furthermore, not only were the two studies agreed on the 
importance of the environment in the causation of delinquency, 
they were also largely agreed on the type of family group likely to 
promote or discourage offending in this age group. The definition 
of the variables used differed slightly in the two pieces of research; 
but the behaviour of the adolescent delinquent in both the institution 
and the family appeared to be determined by his need for a firm 
father figure whose discipline was supported by his wife and who 
was not afraid of emotional involvement. The mother seemed to 
become important only in relation to the father. 

The studies were also agreed that the influence of family circum- 
stances was not the same for all offenders. Among probationers from 
unsatisfactory homes there appeared to be some whose recidivist 
tendencies could be temporarily contained by putting them in a 
more satisfactory environment; where the home environment had 
been said to be satisfactory, however, the change of environment 
appeared to have less effect on the probationer’s behaviour. Further- 
more, in the study of probationers at home delinquents in a good 
home environment were much less likely to be reconvicted where 
there was evidence of low social maladjustment. 

These findings have implications for the sort of typology of 
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offenders that may eventually prove relevant to treatment. In 
assessing the problems presented by a delinquent, and in deter- 
mining the best method of reducing the likelihood of further 
offences, it would appear to be essential to take account of the 
immediate home environment of the offender at the time. Yet 
despite the wealth of criminological information on the importance 
of the family, and despite the traditional emphasis of social workers 
on the home, few typologies use family situation as a defining 
criterion for their types. The model shown in Table 11 reflects the 
findings presented in this paper and suggests ways in which theory 
` about social work with delinquents might be developed. It is based 
on two features—the degree of support at home and the measure of 
social maladjustment—and is a theoretical re-presentation of the 
data given in Table ro. 


TABLE Il 


A model for social work diagnosis 


High support at home Low support at home 
Low social maladjustment (A) low reconviction rate C) medium reconviction rate 
High social maladjustment ) medium reconviction rate high reconviction rate 


The claims made for the model portrayed in Table 11 are not 
merely that it makes theoretical sense and represents the data given 
in Table 1o. It is also hypothesised that treatment which succeeded 
in changing a probationer’s environment (e.g. from C to A in Table 
11) would also succeed in reducing the likelihood of his reconviction. 
Conversely, if a probationer’s environment were to deteriorate (e.g. 
from B to D or A to C in Table 11) it might be predicted that the 
likelihood of his reconviction would increase. A change in the level 
of home support in specified cases would lead to a corresponding 
change in the incidence of reconvictions. These predictions are made 
on the basis of the probation hostel data, both those suggesting that 
the immediate environment had a strong effect on a boy’s behaviour 
while he was in that environment, and those concerned with the 
changes in the criminal behaviour of residents during and after 
their period of residence. The similarity between hostels and families 
associated with low reconvictiou rates suggests that a change in 
family circumstances would produce similar differences in recon- 
viction rates to those produced by changes in hostel circumstances. 

At this point the tentative nature of such predictions must be 
emphasised; first, because of the nature of the subject there is a 
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need for further exploration in this field before firm conclusions are 
reached; and, secondly, while support at home and social mal- 
adjustment are both important variables, they are not the only 
possible ones, The Home Office Research Unit is itself exploring the 
significance of other factors in both personality and environment 
which may carry implications related to the conclusions of this 
paper. Nevertheless, provided it is recognised that the model 
presented in Table 11 is a tentative and simplified presentation of a 
complex structure, it seems to the authors to provide pointers for 
further research. The theoretical conclusions would also seem to- 
contain the seeds of important conclusions for practice. 

So far both probation (to some extent by choice) and institu- 
tional treatment (by necessity) have worked primarily with the 
individual delinquent. Yet our data suggest that probation officers 
are often unable to help those from very bad homes and that, in 
contrast to the warden, they have little effect on probationers in 
hostels. Hostels on the other hand have a marked and immediate 
effect on boys from all types of environment, but it is very doubtful 
how far they affect their residents when they have left the hostel. 

For many offenders, the effectiveness of penal treatment might 
be increased by pursuing a policy of more direct intervention in the 
environment. 
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DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN DIFFERENT FORMS 
OF TELEVISED AGGRESSION BY DELINQUENT 
AND NON-DELINQUENT BOYS 
Grant NoBLE (Leicester) * 


Abstract 


-Tue sequential form of the repertory grid test was used to measure 


the relative abilities of delinquents and controls to provide constructs 
(verbal categories/scales) by which they discriminated between 
different types of aggressive television programmes. Repertory grid 
methodology was employed so that a comparison could be made 
between delinquent and matched control boys as regards a measure 
of the intensity of conceptual relationships, namely the overall 
tendency that the elicited constructs or verbal categories were 
associated or disassociated. Delinquents provided fewer constructs 
than controls, but there were no significant differences between 
samples as regards intensity scores. No significant differences were 
found between delinquents, assessed as aggressive (whether rated by 
peers or by psychologists) and non-aggressive delinquents or controls. 
These data are discussed in relation to the hypothesis that delinquents 
imitate the aggressive behaviour of television models. 


Introduction 


Considerable concern has been expressed about the possible relation- 
ships between the mass media and deviant behaviour. For example, 
the American National Commission on Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, as reported in The Times, September 25, 1969, states that 
“ Violence on television encourages violent forms of behaviour and 
fosters moral and social values about violence in daily life which are 
unacceptable in a civilised society.” Some support for this view is 
provided by the work of Eron (1963), who reports that he “ found 
that there was a significant positive relationship between violence 
ratings (as rated by Eron et al.) of favourite television programmes, 
as reported by mothers and fathers and aggressive behaviour of 
boys as rated in school.” Eron (probably going further than most 
* Ph.D., Research Officer, Centre for Mass Communication Research, University of Leicester. 
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social scientists concerned with the effects of mass media) claims 
that “buttressed by manipulative laboratory studies ... we can 
speculate with some confidence that television viewing does affect 
real-life behaviour.” While it is frequently asserted that some tele- 
vised crimes of violence are imitated, it must be borne in mind that 
not all delinquents have committed crimes of violence. Anthony 
(1968) has discussed the considerable definitional problems concern- 
ing what constitutes violent behaviour. She reports that only 15 per 
cent. of a representative sample of lads in a remand home had been 
convicted of a violent crime. If there is any basis to Eron’s argument 
a difference might be expected in the manner in which delinquents ` 
rated as aggressive use aggressive television portrayals when com- 
pared with non-aggressive delinquents or with controls. 


It has not proved easy to assess the ways in which viewers use 
television. Whilst aware of the problems of accepting a legal definition 
of delinquency, Halloran, Brown and Chaney (1969) found that 
delinquent boys did not watch aggressive television programmes more 
frequently than controls. However, delinquent boys were less able 
than controls to examine critically programme content. They also 
found that delinquents used television more for excitement, and less 
for relaxation, than controls. These authors suggest that delinquents 
are unlikely to indulge in speculative thought about television por- 
trayals. The aim of the present study was to see whether aggressive 
delinquents were less able than either non-aggressive delinquents or 
controls to discriminate between different types of televised aggres- 
sion. To achieve this aim the repertory grid test (Kelley, 1955) was 
employed because it provides a means of sampling the important 
verbal categories (called constructs) which an individual uses to 
give structure to his personal and material environment. Unlike 
other techniques, such as the semantic differential, individuals 
provide their own verbal categories or scales during repertory grid 
procedures. Following the findings of Halloran et al. (1969), it may 
be expected that delinquents will provide fewer verbal categories 
than controls, by which to discriminate between various types of 
televised aggression. Similarly, it may be expected that delinquents 
more than controls will perceive all types of televised aggression in 
a homogeneous and undifferentiated manner. Hence it may be 
expected that delinquents more than controls will provide a set of 
verbal categories to describe aggressive television programmes which 
are very strongly associated. Although in such a case different 
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verbal categories are elicited, each elicited category is used in a 
similar way to every other elicited category. Eron’s findings would 
further suggest that aggressive delinquents will provide fewer verbal 
categories to describe aggressive television programmes than either 
non-aggressive delinquents or controls. Similarly it may be expected 
that aggressive delinquents will provide a set of verbal categories 
which are more strongly associated than either non-aggressive 
delinquents or controls. 

Most writers who consider that televiewing affects real-life 
behaviour hypothesise that aggressive television models are imitated. 

“It would be difficult to argue that this is the case unless aggressive 
individuals fail to recognise that most aggression shown on television 
is acted rather than real aggression. As Schramm, Lyle and Parker 
(1961) put it, “ A certain number of young children (and a few 
older ones) will inevitably confuse the rules of the fantasy world with 
the rules of the real world and transfer violence from television to 
real life.” One of the aims of the present study was to see if aggressive 
delinquents were amongst those older children who confuse the rules 
of the fantasy world with the rules of the real world. Work by 
Berkowitz and Rawlings (1963) has suggested that viewing justified 
aggression increases rather than decreases the likelihood of sub- 
sequent aggressive behaviour. If aggressive delinquents imitate 
aggressive television models it may be expected that these boys 
perceive greater justification for aggression seen on television than 
either non-aggressive delinquents or controls. Both delinquent and 
control boys were therefore asked if there was sufficient justification 
for the aggression frequently seen in television programmes. 

Most concern has been expressed concerning the possible imita- 
tion of the aggression shown in dramatic television presentations, 
yet it must be borne in mind that television news often shows the 
violent acts which have occurred in society. As regards the present 
study boys were asked to comment on the news, firstly because the 
news could provide a baseline against which to compare other forms 
of televised aggression during repertory grid procedures, and 
secondly to examine the ways in which so called “ aggressive ” 
individuals perceive real aggression. 

Empirical Procedure 

Sample 

In order to maintain any arguments about the televiewing habits 
of delinquents, a control sample of non-delinquent boys was matched 
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in terms of age, sex and intelligence to a sample of delinquent boys. 
Thirty-seven delinquent boys aged twelve to fifteen years inclusive 
in a classifying school? were interviewed, but only after a week’s 
residence, by which time they had “ settled down.” Boys in the 
control sample would have viewed television in family situations, 
hence delinquent boys were selected from a classifying school since 
they would also have recently viewed television in family situations. 
Boys in the control sample were selected from the bottom streams of 
a large male secondary modern school so that both age and in- 
telligence matched those of delinquent boys. Table 1 shows that, 
such matching was tolerably effective. No accurate data were avail- 
able on record cards concerning social class, but from available data 
it appeared to the investigator that two boys in the delinquent 
sample and two boys in the control sample had fathers with white- 
collar occupations. Boys in both samples were from medium-sized 
urban conurbations. 


Boys were also selected from the classifying school because the 
psychologists there assessed each boy for aggressiveness * defined as 
behaviour aimed at hurt or injury of some object (including verbal 
behaviour). In the sample of thirty-seven boys, two boys were 
assessed as severely aggressive (includes known instances of physical 
aggression e.g. G.B.H.), eleven as mildly aggressive (more pervasive 
and not always physical aggression aimed at persons), and twenty- 
four as non-aggressive. Table 1 also shows that “ aggressive ” 
delinquents were not statistically different, as regards age and 
intelligence scores, from non-aggressive delinquents or controls. 


In addition to the psychologists’ assessment Eron’s (1963) socio- 
metric rating scale of aggressive behaviour was administered to the 
delinquent boys. Data were collected for only thirty-one of the 
thirty-seven boys interviewed since six boys had moved on to an 
approved school before the sociometric test was administered. Eron’s 
measure is the Guess Who technique as regards ten specific aggres- 
sive behaviours. Analysis revealed that fourteen of the thirty-one 
boys were rated as aggressive (any boy who was said by at least five 
of his peers to have behaved aggressively). Little agreement (17/31) 
was noted between sociometric ratings and the psychologists’ ratings 
of aggression. Both the number of verbal categories elicited to des- 
cribe aggressive television programmes and the degree of association 


1 These boys were en route to an approved school; the average duration of their stay was three 
weeks. 
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between such verbal categories were contrasted between aggressive 
delinquents, non-aggressive delinquents and controls. 


Procedure 


The sequential form of the repertory grid procedure was 
followed. Each subject was presented with photographs of eight 
television programmes, namely “ The Saint,” “ The Avengers,” 
“The News” (Vietnam War pictures), “ Dr. Who,” “ The Vir- 
ginian,” “Big Breadwinner Hog,” “Z Cars” and “ Mission 
Impossible.” Previous research (Halloran et al., 1969) has indicated 
that delinquent boys most enjoyed viewing such “ exciting ” aggres- ` 
sive programmes. Discussion with both delinquent and control 
subjects revealed that the selected programmes were amongst their 
favourites with the possible exceptions of “ Dr. Who” and “ The 
News.” These latter two programmes were selected because they 
respectively displayed imaginative and real fighting. Boys were asked 
to identify each of these programmes and further asked if they had 
seen fighting in each of these programmes. When a boy was unable 
to identify a programme or alternatively stated that he had not seen 
fighting in that programme, a programme of like type was sub- 
stituted (e.g. “ Softly, Softly” for “ Z Cars ”). In rare cases where 
a boy had not seen fighting in a substitute programme, or no 
substitute programme was recognised, that programme type was 
excluded from further procedures. Eight triads (each containing 
three photographs) were presented in sequential order (one with 
two and three, two with three and four, etc.) to each boy, who was 
asked “in what way is fighting in two of these three programmes the 
same, but different from the third?” The resulting constructs were 
recorded by the investigator. Each construct consisted of an emergent 
pole (the perceived similarity between fighting in two of the three 
programmes) and a contrast pole (the perceived dissimilarity). The 
emergent poles were recorded on the left side of the grid and each 
corresponding contrast pole was recorded directly opposite on the 
right side of the grid. 

Six additional constructs were provided if they had not been 
elicited during sorting procedures. Three of these constructs (“‘ acted/ 
for real,” “could happen/could not happen” and “ lifelike/not 
lifelike ”) were included to find out if delinquents, more than 
controls, confused television and real-life aggression. Two additional 


* These assessments were kindly made available to the investigator, although the psychologists 
were at pains to stress that this was not the most valid of m 
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constructs (“‘ good reasons/bad reasons ” and “ stops crime/starts 
crime ”) were included to see if delinquents, less often than controls, 
perceived justification for aggression seen on television. The choice 
of wording of these additional constructs (including clean/dirty) was 
determined from a free discussion with boys about fighting they had 
seen on television. Boys were asked what these words meant and, if 
they did not know, equivalent sets of words were provided. Fighting 
in the first programme, ‘‘ The Saint,” was then assessed verbally for 
every construct in the grid. Boys had to choose either the emergent 
pole or the contrast pole and as a last resort neither pole, and the 
answers were recorded by the investigator with a tick, blank and 
question mark respectively. Fighting in each of the sampled tele- 
vision programmes (for which the photographs served as cues) was 
similarly assessed one at a time and in the same predetermined 
order. A resultant grid was thus as appears in Figure I. (completed 
for a disturbed twelve-year-old delinquent boy). So that they 
did not become bored with the exercise, boys were frequently asked 
why they had chosen either pole of the construct. 


Scoring Procedures 


As the argument suggested that delinquents would be less able 
than controls to classify aggressive television programmes, both the 
number and type of constructs elicited in the sorting procedures 
were examined. Mayo (1960) has used the number of constructs 
elicited during sorting procedures as a measure of “ cognitive com- 
plexity.” The number of different constructs elicited from delinquents 
was compared with the number elicited from controls and was taken 
as a crude indicator of the number of characteristics used by these 
two groups to classify aggressive television programmes. The types 
of constructs elicited were similarly examined to see if there were 
any differences in the types of assessment used by delinquents and 
controls. 

In order to assess the degree of differentiation made by each boy 
between types of aggressive television programmes, a score represent- 
ing the intensity of the relationships between constructs was calcu- 
lated. Matching scores after the manner devised by Bannister (1962) 
were derived from each subject’s matrix of ticks, blanks and question 
marks. Each construct row was compared with every other row in 
turn, a total of forty-five comparisons where each programme 
had been assessed on ten constructs. The number of vertical 
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correspondences between cells was noted. One mark was awarded 
where two ticks, two blanks or two question marks coincided verti- 
cally. No marks were awarded for any permutation of ticks with 
blanks or question marks. For example, in Figure I the matching 
score between constructs one and two is 3/8 and the matching score 
between constructs one and five is 7/8. A matching score of 4/8 
represents a chance association between constructs, a matching 
score of 0/8 represents a negative but perfect association between 
constructs, and a matching score of 8/8 represents a positive and 
perfect association between constructs. Therefore in Figure I the 
` construct “ good fighters/bad fighters” is not associated with the 
construct “‘ waits for people and shoots/does not wait before shoot- 
ing,” but is associated with “ uses a gun/does not use a gun.” For 
this boy good fighters are therefore those who use guns. 


By chance a matching score of 4/8 was expected between any 
two constructs where fighting had been recognised in eight different 
television programmes. In order to convert matching scores into 
deviations from chance expectancy scores the number of programmes 
recognised divided by two was subtracted from each matching score. 
The signs of the resultant difference scores were disregarded. The 
matching score of 3 between constructs one and two in Figure I 
therefore became a chance deviation score of 1 and the matching 
score of 7 between constructs one and five in Figure I became a 
chance deviation score of 3. These deviations from chance expec- 
tancy scores were then summed and divided by the maximum score 
possible in order that comparison could be made between individuals 
who had provided differing numbers of constructs. The maximum 
score is simply the number of comparisons between construct rows 
made (Figure I: 55 comparisons) and multiplied by the number of 
programmes recognised divided by two (Figure I: 4). The resultant 
score is of the intensity of conceptual relationships. The minimum 
possible score of 0-000 indicates that each construct is used completely 
independently of all others and the maximum possible score of 
1-000 indicates that all constructs are used in exactly the same way. 
Such extreme scores are gridwise a virtual impossibility, and were 
not found for any sampled individual. All intensity scores calculated 
fell within the range of 0-178 and 0-889. Whilst it is difficult to 
decide whether a high score represents cognitive simplicity (Bieri, 
1955) Or cognitive complexity (Bannister, 1962), the nature of the 
argument suggested for this study clearly expected that delinquents 
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would have higher intensity scores than controls, since delinquents 
were expected to be relatively unable to both classify and differentiate 
between various types of aggressive television programmes. 

Three intensity scores were calculated for each boy in the manner 
described above. First the intensity of conceptual relationships 
between both the elicited and supplied constructs which comprised 
the total grid was calculated. Secondly the intensity of conceptual 
relationships between the six supplied constructs was calculated for 
each boy. Thirdly an intensity score was calculated only between 
those constructs elicited from the individual during the sorting | 
procedures. In each case intensity scores were contrasted, by analysis 
of variance between aggressive delinquents, non-aggressive delin- 
quents and controls.* As found in previous studies intensity scores 
were not significantly related to intelligence scores in either the 
delinquent (rs = -+-0-251) or control (rs = —0-029) samples. 

It was further expected that aggressive delinquents would be less 
able than non-aggressive delinquents or controls to discern whether 
television fighting was such that people were really hurt rather than 
involved in dramatic displays. An assessment of the perceived reality 
of fighting seen on television was calculated for each boy by counting 
the number of times fighting in television programmes, excluding 
“ The News,” was said to be real rather than acted (like in a school 
play), lifelike rather than not lifelike (too far-fetched) and whether 
such fighting could happen or could not happen. This score was 
divided by the maximum score possible (total number of programmes 
assessed, excluding “ The News” multiplied by three). In Figure I 
the reality score is 12/21. Scores were then contrasted between 
aggressive delinquents, non-aggressive delinquents and controls. 

Lastly a score was derived for each boy to see if he perceived any 
justification for the fighting seen on television. The number of times 
a boy said that fighting in the sampled programme was to stop 
crime (rather than start it) and was for good reasons (rather than 
bad reasons) was counted and divided by the maximum score 
possible. In Figure I, the boys’ justification score is 9/16. Such scores 
were also contrasted between aggressive delinquents, non-aggressive 
delinquents and controls. 

Results 


The central argument that delinquents were less able than controls 
to classify aggressive television programmes received some support. 


* Lindquist (195g) suggests that analysis of variance can be applied, even when non-parametric 
measurement techniques have been employed. 
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During sorting procedures, boys frequently repeated constructs or 
could not answer and, as can be seen in Table 2, significantly fewer 
constructs were elicited from delinquents than from controls (t = 
1-984, p < 5 per cent. one tail). Aggressive delinquents (whether 
rated by psychologists or peers) did not provide significantly fewer 
constructs than either non-aggressive delinquents or controls. 

The elicited constructs were further examined to see if delinquents 
classified fighting in the sampled television programmes in different 
ways from controls. Seven types of constructs accounted for g1 per 
cent. of those elicited. There were no significant differences between 
delinquents and controls as regards the incidence of six of these 
seven types of constructs (weapons used/weapons not used, more 
fighting/less fighting, justification for fighting/no justification for 
fighting, acted/for real, fighting in present day/fighting in other 
times). However, delinquents (7 per cent. less often than controls 
(15 per cent.) differentiated between aggressive television pro- 
grammes where the hero fought alone and aggressive television 
programmes where the hero fought in the company of friends 
(x? = 3:55 p < 10 per cent.). 

No significant differences were found between delinquents and 
controls on intensity of conceptual relationship scores. Delinquents 
did not therefore view aggressive television programmes in a more 
homogeneous or undifferentiated way than did controls. Table 2 
also shows that there were no significant differences in intensity of 
conceptual relationship scores between aggressive delinquents, 
whether rated sociometrically or by the psychologists at the classify- 
ing school, and non-aggressive delinquents or controls. Table 2 shows 
too that delinquents, whether aggressive or not, did not perceive 
fighting in television programmes as significantly more real and life- 
like than controls. Nor did delinquents, whether aggressive or not, 
more often than controls perceive that the fighting seen on tele- 
vision was to stop crime, or was instigated for good reasons. 


Discussion 
Halloran, Brown and Chaney (1969) found that delinquents were 
far more likely, when asked why they liked particular sorts of 
television programmes, to reiterate the type of programme (e.g. 
because it’s a Western) than were controls. The data presented here 
support this finding as delinquents were less able than controls to 
provide constructs by which to classify perceived aggression in 
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television programmes. Whether such findings warrant the label of 
“ cognitive poverty’ (Halloran et al.) is another question, even 
though these authors found that delinquents talked about television 
to other people less often than did controls. No significant differences 
were found between delinquents and controls in the intensity of the 
relationships between the conceptual dimensions used to evaluate 
aggression seen on television. Whilst delinquents were less able than 
controls to elicit constructs, they were if anything more likely to 
provide constructs which were independent of each other (0-347: 
intensity of own grid) than controls (0-371: intensity of own grid). 
Nor was it found that delinquents, any more than controls, perceived 
the fighting in television programmes to be real rather than dramatic 
presentations. It should be noted in this context that the television 
programmes they were asked to compare were selected by the author. 
This selection may not therefore have reflected adequately on their 
favourite viewing. Programmes were pre-selected in order to stan- 
dardise the data generated by the repertory grid the complexity of 
which Cronbach (1956) maintains can lure “ students into analyses 
so involved as to obscure errors in reasoning.” It should also be noted 
that the selection of programmes included “ The News.” Halloran 
et al. found that delinquents less often than controls liked informative 
programmes. Delinquents may not therefore compare aggression 
seen in their favourite “ exciting ” programmes with aggression seen 
in “ The News.” When delinquents were asked to make such com- 
parisons they were as capable as controls. It is worth noting in this 
context that 14 per cent. of delinquents and 17 per cent. of controls 
thought that fighting in “ The News ” was not lifelike. The reason 
why “ The News ” was not thought lifelike, recorded in Figure I, is 
typical of the reasons given in both samples. Such denials of reality 
suggest that delinquents no less than controls have to operate some 
sort of defence mechanism to protect themselves from seeing on film 
the horror of real and often unjustified aggression. On the other 
hand, 32 per cent. of delinquents and 20 per cent. of controls 
thought that fighting in fictional programmes was real rather than 
acted. Many boys believed that people were sufficiently hurt in such 
fighting to have to go to hospital. The delinquent boy whose grid is 
reproduced in Figure I believed people were killed in “ The Saint.” 
Delinquents were not significantly more likely than controls to deny 
that “ The News” was lifelike or to maintain that fighting in 
fictional programmes was real. Fifteen-year-olds, whether delinquent 
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or not (o per cent.), were less likely than twelve to fourteen-year-olds 
(35 per cent.) to confuse reality and fantasy in aggressive television 
programmes. The extent of this confusion indicates that there is a 
need to teach younger boys to appraise critically mass media 
products. Two ways to teach such appraisal suggest themselves; 
perhaps the boys could be taught to act and in so doing play un- 
familiar roles; alternatively the boys could be taken to television or 
film studios when filming is in progress. 

The results presented here are not in accord with those reported 
by Eron (1963). Eron found a correlation between the boys’ aggres- , 
sive behaviour as rated by peers and the amount of anti-social 
violence (rated by Eron et al.) in the boys’ favourite television 
programmes which were reported by the boys’ parents. No relation- 
ships were found in the present study between intensity scores and 
delinquents’ aggressive behaviour whether rated by peers (using 
Eron’s scale) or by the psychologists at the classifying school. Eron 
contends that television viewing does affect real-life behaviour. 
However, delinquents, whether aggressivé or not, were no less 
likely than controls to think aggression seen in television programmes 
was real. If delinquents are as able as controls to delineate realistic 
from acted filmed aggression and justified from unjustified filmed 
aggression, are delinquents also likely to imitate such aggression ? 

Katz (1959) has argued the need to concentrate mass com- 
munication research less on what the media do to people than on 
what people do with the media. The “ uses ” approach assumes that 
people’s values, social roles and contacts are of prime importance 
and that people selectively fashion what they hear and see to these 
interests. Results in the study indicate that delinquents are as 
capable as controls of using aggressive television programmes. Only 
one difference was noted between the predispositions “ brought to 
the media” by the delinquents and controls in this study. Delin- 
quents seemed less able than controls to discriminate between 
aggressive television programmes where the hero fought alone and 
those programmes where the hero fought in the company of friends. 
This result (which did not reach an acceptable level of statistical 
significance) perhaps indicates that delinquents feel themselves to be 
more in conflict with parents and peers than controls, and con- 
sequently do not perceive that individuals can co-operate even to be 
aggressive. 

Certainly, the sampled “aggressive ” delinquent boys were 
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found no more often than controls amongst those older boys who, 

Schramm (1961) argues, confuse the rules of the fantasy and real 

world and consequently transfer violence from television to real life. 

Similarly delinquents, whether aggressive or not, no more often than 

controls, thought the fighting seen on television was any more or less 

justified. Such evidence suggests that the attempt to explain delin- 
quency in terms of the imitation of television models is as yet not 
proved. Whilst delinquents seem in most instances as capable of 

“ using ” aggressive television portrayals as controls, could it not be 

. argued, as do Katz and Foulkes (1962), that televiewing, even by 

“ deviant ” individuals, can serve escapist functions without fear of 

direct imitation ? 
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SOCIAL MATURITY, TRAINING, EXPERIENCE 
AND RECIDIVISM AMONGST 
BRITISH BORSTAL BOYS 


A. P. SEALY* AND CHARLOTTE Banxst (London) 


Introduction 


Tue dual trend in present-day society towards increased criminality 
amongst young people, and towards an apparent emphasis on 
reformative rather than punitive treatment in the penal system, has 
had at least two major consequences. First, it has led to greater 
differentiation in the types of training available; secondly, it has 
underlined the need for adequate classification and allocation 
procedures. Varied and complex methods of allocation have recently 
been devised, including the use of “ prediction ” or “ experience ” 
tables as described in Mannheim and Wilkins (1955); and a number 
of writers (Trasler, 1962; Eysenck, 1962; Wilkins, 1965) argue that 
differentiation and allocation procedures should be based on detailed 
psychological or social-psychological theory and on a coherent body 
of knowledge gained from research. 


Work has been going on at various places in Great Britain on 
this problem; amongst others, a research project was undertaken at 
the Psychology Department of University College London, which 
aimed to carry through a comprehensive predictive study of in- 
mates of borstals, detention centres and young prisoners’ centres. 
The study reported here was a small part of this project, and its main 
aim was to test the validity and applicability to borstal training of 
the theory of Interpersonal Maturity developed by Sullivan, Grant 
and Grant (1957). Methods of assessment based on this theory have 
been applied with some success to the treatment of U.S. naval 
delinquents (Grant and Grant, 1959; Grant, 1965). 


The Grants were concerned with the retraining of U.S. Navy 
offenders, most of whom had been convicted of absence without 
leave, and had social backgrounds and records of civil offences 


* Lecturer in Psychology at London School of Economics and Political Science. 
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similar to those of civil delinquents of comparable ages. Having first 
assessed each individual for social maturity, using complex rating 
scales based on information derived from clinical interviews, the 
Grants allocated the men at random to one of four types of training, 
three differing degrees of “ predicted effectiveness’ and a fourth 
“ mixed ” group. Although it is not entirely clear precisely how 
these “ treatments” differed, it would appear from Grant (1965) 
that the basic structure was similar for all groups, i.e. each comprised 
a community, with regular sessions of group discussion or group 
_counselling every day; a consultant psychologist was available if 
required by anyone, including, presumably, by staff; the training 
was “ closed ” in the sense that no one was able to run away or 
permitted to leave. The main differences accounting for variations 
in “ predicted effectiveness ” were due, it was claimed, to the 
personalities and attitudes of the supervisors: ‘‘ The members of the 
third ranking team—predicted [sic by the psychologists] least effec- 
tive in changing delinquency attitudes, and the one that actually 
proved most effective with low maturity subjects—were described 


as not understanding the re-trainees’ point of view, ... closed to 
new ideas, disliking to take chances, not friendly, not relaxed, un- 
democratic and not resentful of authority people.” ... “ The team 


predicted to be the most effective generally held higher status 
among their peers being sincere, helpful, honest, able to get the most 
work out of retrainees, most able to sacrifice self-interest for that of 
others and rejecting of other research company staff members ” 
(Grant, 1965, pp. 282, 283). There was a third team of retraining 
staff whose “ predicted effectiveness ” lay somewhere between these 
two extremes. The research’s most important finding was a signi- 
ficant interaction between level of social maturity and type of 
training régime, in that retrainees of low maturity did better, in 
terms of reconviction rate, after training of the lowest predicted 
effectiveness and worse at what was predicted to be the best training; 
the reverse applied to boys of high maturity. 

In this paper we discuss the theory and measurement of social 
maturity, and present data relevant to the evaluation of the theory 
in relation to penal training in the U.K. 


Description of Theory 
The theory of Interpersonal Maturity is described by its authors as 
a general theory of personality development with special application 
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to delinquent behaviour. It has been argued elsewhere (Sealy, 1963) 
that the term “ social maturity ” is more appropriate than “ inter- 
personal maturity.” ‘‘ Social maturity ” will be used throughout 
this paper. 

The theory states that the development of social behaviour can 
be characterised by seven successive stages of maturity, progress 
from one stage to the next being achieved by solution of a major 
“ problem of adjustment `; failure to solve this “ problem ” results 
in “ fixation ” at the level of social behaviour already achieved. The 
levels of social behaviour are assumed to be constant in order, and , 
range from level 1, at which behaviour is entirely egocentric, to 
level 7, at which a person behaves sympathetically and responsively 
to others. They are called “ levels of integration ” or “ I levels.” 


Delinquents, it is suggested, are “ fixated ” at a low level of 
social behaviour, although not everyone of low “ maturity ” will be 
delinquent. The treatment of delinquents should thus aim at 
facilitating or encouraging progress to a higher level of social 
behaviour. The types of training described in the paper by Grant 
and Grant (1959) aimed at this. The seven stages of social maturity 
can be described as follows: 


Level 1. This is the lowest level of maturity and is typified by a 
completely egocentric, schizoid form of adjustment most frequently 
found amongst some psychotics, tramps and beggars. 


Level 2. A person fixated at this level of maturity behaves 
towards other people simply in terms of whether they act as aids or 
barriers to his own satisfactions. He is liable to act impulsively or 
aggressively if frustrated. 


Level 3. This is characterised by the belief that the social 
environment consists of a set of rigidly rule-bound relationships in 
which, if you do the “ right” things, people will do the “ right” 
things to you. A person fixated at this level may tend to become a 
complete conformist to any group he finds himself in. Alternatively 
he may become a “ confidence ” man, aiming to trick others before 
{as he believes) they can trick him. 

Level 4. A person fixated at level 4 shows signs of conflict and 
anxiety because he feels inadequate and fails to live up to standards 
and values which he has internalised in the form of conscience. The 


1 It is worth noting that in their paper of 1959, oe and Grant refer to the theory as being con- 
cerned with “social” rather than “interpersonal” maturity. 
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internal standards are gross and the guilt frequently disproportionate 
or inappropriate. 

Level 5. This is a stage where a person may perceive, understand 
and tolerate variation and ambiguity in the behaviour of himself 
and others, whilst still having some anxiety about ambiguities in his 
own social role. 


Level 6. At this level a person is able to distinguish himself from 
his social ‘‘ roles.” 


Level 7. At this, the highest level, a person can understand and 
‘ empathise fully with the attitudes and feelings of others. 


These levels represent a complex attempt at a typology, with an 
attempted developmental rationale. This has several principal 
elements; a statement of the dynamics of interpersonal interaction, 
a description of personality traits characteristic of given levels, and 
an account of different styles of “ perceiving ” people. These elements, 
together with the appropriate predictions about delinquent behav- 
iour and consequent difficulties in re-training, have been set out in 
detail elsewhere (Sealy, 1963). 

This theory has many parallels in the work of other psychiatrists 
and therapists, particularly of Erikson (1950, 1959), Horney (1946), 
Sullivan, H. S. (1953) and Leary (1957). However, Sullivan’s and 
the Grants’ theory differs chiefly in the number, definition, descrip- 
tion and order of the stages postulated in personality development. 

The theory of social maturity can be criticised on a number of 
counts. First, it does not present clear descriptions of the seven 
“ crucial problems of adjustment ” which mark each level of social 
behaviour. There is, in fact, no overriding theoretical reason for 
settling on seven as the number of levels, although there may be 
pragmatic ones (e.g. for psychotherapy). Secondly, there are no a 
priori grounds for assuming the order of the levels to be as the Grants 
describe them. Of the seven levels only four have been demonstrated 
empirically (levels 2-5 by Fosen, Neiswonger and Gottfredson, 1959) 
and these only in a cross-sectional study of a limited sample of the 
general population with a narrow age range; no research has been 
done, or is quoted, to provide evidence from longitudinal studies for 
the seven levels. 

The Aims of the Present Research 


The aim of the present research was to develop a suitable technique 
for assessing social maturity in British adolescents, to test its validity, 
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assess its relations to other psychological measures and to evaluate 
its applicability to British borstal boys. 

The development of a technique was necessary, because the 
method used in California was both practically and theoretically 
inappropriate for the present investigation. The main practical 
difficulty lay in the fact that the American system required the 
administration of a special interview which was tape-recorded. On 
the basis of the taped record, ratings were made by three different 
raters for each subject. This would have been quite impossible to 
carry out in the present investigation. The theoretical objection to. 
the method is that it makes no allowance for halo effects—all 
judgments are made successively as the interview is played through. 
It is therefore impossible to say how much effect any one rating had 
on subsequent ratings for the same subject. 


Subjects 


A sample of 200 borstal boys (B.I.s) was taken for the present 
analysis. These 200 B.I.s were randomly drawn from a larger sample 
of 300 interviewed and tested individually for the main research 
between July 1959 and February 1962. All had been sentenced to 
borstal training by courts in London and the home counties and all 
had lived in this area at least six months prior to conviction. They 
were aged between sixteen and twenty years. 


Methods 


Each boy was tested individually with a series of cognitive, personal- 
ity, attitude and achievement tests, and interviewed. The interview 
was in a standard precoded form and lasted between two and two 
and a half hours; the interviewers were four trained psychologists. 
Care was taken to ensure maximum similarity in methods of inter- 
viewing and criteria for rating. Each interviewer completed a 
complex system of precoded rating scales during and after the 
interview, which dealt in detail with many aspects of the boys’ lives, 
including home, family, early history, schooling and friends; the 
boys were asked about their previous offences, the reasons for their 
committal to borstal, their work record and their future plans; 
attempts were made to assess their attitude to and opinions on a 
wide variety of relevant topics. 
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Methods of Assessment 


The methods of measuring social maturity were based on those used 
in two American studies (Ives and Grant, 1956; Fosen, Neiswonger 
and Gottfredson, 1959) but modified considerably on the basis of | 
three pilot analyses of data collected during the main research. 


Three types of rating were used to assess level of maturity: 

(a) Direct ratings of specific behaviour observed during the 
interview, 

(b) Ratings of traits based on the interviewer’s overall im- 
pression of the boy; these ratings were made after the 
interview, 

(c) Ratings made by one of us, using empirically derived content 
categories, and based on the boys’ free responses to standard, 
open-ended questions and recorded verbatim. 


The actual scale used is described in detail elsewhere (Sealy, 
1963). Table 1 gives a brief description of it. 


TABLE I 
The Scale of Social Maturity 
Description of Item Level of Maturity 

1. Impulsive 2 

2. Has temper 2 

3. Is unrealistic 2 

4- Has no ambition 2 
5. Guilt feelings 2,304 
* 6. Importance of friends 2,30r4 
* 7, Reasons for liking people 2,3 0r4 
* 8. Attitude to marriage 2,3 0r4 
* g. Description of father 2,3 0r 4 
*r1o. What is most liked about father 2,306 4 
*11, Description of mother 2,3 0r4 
*12. What is most liked about mother 2, 3 or 4 
*13. Sources of anxiety 2, 3 0r 4 


14. Is a “lone wolf” 2 
15. Sees father as perfect 3 
16. Sees mother as perfect 3 
17. Has sleep disturbances 4 
18. Has single named hero 4 
1g. Feels things are against him 2 
* These ratings were based on responses to open-ended questions, 
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These 37 items (that is, items 2 to 4 and 14-19 marking one level 
each, and 5 to 13 providing indications of each of three levels of 
maturity) were based on those used in the American studies. The 
methods of assessing them differ from that used by the American 
workers in the following ways: 

(a) In the present research the indicators are fewer in number 

and more closely related to specific responses. 

(b) Here ratings were made of verbatim records of specific 
replies to questions, using empirically derived content cate- 
gories; in the American studies “ overall impressions’ were | 
rated by three psychologists from a tape recording. 

(c) In the present study, ratings were made of only three levels 
of maturity, namely 2, 3 and 4, because no clear system of 
indicators for levels 5 and above exists. 


In rating, each indicator was scored for all subjects. When 
making any one judgment, therefore, it was impossible to tell what 
other ratings had been made for that subject. In the actual interview 
the questions relevant to maturity level were interspersed among 
others designed to secure different information; this reduced any 
direct sequential effects in the interview itself. 

A subject’s maturity was determined by the level at which most 
indicators or items were scored positively in his case. In addition, 
each interviewer rated each boy he interviewed for level of maturity, 
basing this on overall impressions gained during the interview and 
in accordance with a set of criterion descriptions similar to those 
already described in this paper. A further distinction was made at 
level 3 between “conformist” and “manipulator” (i, the 
“ confidence-man ” type of adjustment) using ratings made by the 
interviewer. Fairly good agreement was found between ratings of 
maturity based on overall impressions and ratings based on the 
nineteen indicators; the average agreement was 60 per cent. Apart 
from the present author, none of the interviewers knew the com- 
position of the scale of ratings used to measure maturity. 

Assessments of maturity from these two sources were combined 
to provide six groups of subjects: 

1. Level 2: Those cases in which both the indicator scale and 
the interviewer assigned a subject as of level 2. 

2. Level 2-3: Those cases in which one source indicated level 2 
and the other level 3, and those in which the indicator scale gave a 
level 2 classification and the interviewer a level 4 rating. 
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3. Level 3: Conformist. Those cases in which both sources agreed 
to a rating of level 3 and the interviewer definitely rated the subject 
as being conformist. 

4. Level 3: Manipulator. Those cases in which both sources 
agreed to a rating of level 3 but in which the interviewer did not 
rate the subject. as being conformist. 

5. Level 3-4: Those cases in which one source rated the subject 
as level 3 and the other as level 4; those cases in which the indicator 
scale was level 4 and the interviewer rated level 2. 

6. Level 4: Those cases in which both agreed to a rating of 

level 4. 
Results 

The results from this six-point measure of social maturity were 
analysed, first in terms of their relations to the data from other 
psychological tests and ratings and, secondly, in terms of internal 
structure. With regard to the first part of the analysis, the ideal 
method for discovering the relations between this scale and other 
tests, namely some form of factorial analysis, was impossible, because 
of the marked non-linearity of the relations between maturity level 
and some of the other variables. Finally, the relation between social 
maturity and reconviction after borstal training was investigated. 


TABLE 2 


A Comparison of Level of Social Maturity and Scores on other 
Psychological Variables? 


Maturity Level and Average Scores on other tests 
2 23 3G 3M 34 4 


Verbal IQ. 96-6 972 974 1009 1103 1192 r= +033 
Kohs performance 

score 421I 455 5ro 542 563 6o77 r= +0:28 
Porteus IQ, 977 962 996 950  g9g9'2 1070 


Porteus “ Q” score 254  39'2 405 250 297 4r9 
Verbal performance 


differences * +62 +32 —o7 —o8 +77 47:2 
Sutton booklet 

neuroticism * 11g 108 III 112 106 107 
Dotting *** 320 IpI 278 294 253 225 


* A+- score indicates a higher verbal score. 
** A lower score indicates greater tendency to neuroticism. 
*** A higher score means a larger area covered in free dotting over a limited time period and indi- 
cates greater tendency to extra-punitiveness. 


2 For the significance of various differences see Sealy (1963). 
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(a) Comparison of social maturity with other variables 

The results of the comparisons of the levels of social maturity 
with other variables are set out in Table 2. The correlation between 
maturity and intelligence is low but highly significant (r = -++0-33) 
with verbal IQ and +-0-28 with performance IQ and suggests that 
the scale has some overlap with cognitive ability but cannot be 
equated with it. 


The relationships were complex and non-linear, but of particular 
interest was the U-shaped relationship between maturity level and 
verbal performance discrepancy on the cognitive tests. 


No association was found in this sample between number of 
previous convictions and social maturity; but a significant associa- 
tion was found with previous experience at a children’s home. This 
finding suggested that boys at level 3 of the maturity scale were 
much less likely to have been to a children’s home for periods of a 
year or more than boys of levels 2 or 4. However, it will be noted 
that, although the result is statistically significant, the number of 
boys involved is small. The distribution of the levels of maturity of 
boys with previous experience of children’s home is set out in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 
Percentage of Boys of each Level of Maturity with 
Experience of Children’s Homes 
Level 2 2-3 3G 3M 3-4 4 





41% (14)" 17% (9) 15% (4) 15% (6) 27% (8) 31% (5) 
* Figures in parentheses are the actual number of boys. 


Social maturity was compared with previous incarceration in 
approved school; the frequencies are recorded in Table 4. Maturity 
was also related to attitude to borstal training, which was measured 
by a 28-item Likert scale, specially designed for the purpose. (This 
scale had a split half reliability of "tt =o-87.) The data are further 
broken down by comparing the attitudes to borstal of those boys with 
previous experience of approved school training and those without 
such experience. The findings are summarised in the same table. 


The only differences in attitudes to training between boys with 
and without approved school experience that are significant are 
those at levels 3-4 and 4, where boys with previous approved school 
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TABLE 4. 


Attitudes to Training, Social Maturity and Previous Experience of 
Approved School Training 








Level 2 2-3 3C 3M 3-4 4 
No approved 
school 44°4 (14) 43°1 (38) 50°6 (22) 48-6 (20) 46-9 (16) 46-7 (12) 
Ex-approved 
school 48:3 (14) 42°4 (12) 44°0 (4) 444 (18) 56-4 (11) 57°3 (3) 


nots: The attitude scores ranged from zero to seventy. The higher the score the more favourable 


* the attitude to borstal training. In parentheses is the number of cases relevant to each cell, each 


cell representing the mean score of those subjects in the test. 


training displayed more favourable attitudes to borstal training. The 
opposite trend occurred at level 2 although it was not significant. 

An analysis of variance was carried out with this data, in which 
social maturity and approved school experience were the indepent 
dent variables and attitudes to borstal training the dependen- 
variable; ex-approved school boys and boys without such experience 
were matched for number of previous convictions at each level of 
maturity. The results showed that the only significant variation in 
attitude was related to social maturity, in that the more mature 
subjects showed more favourable attitudes to borstal training, 
regardless of previous experience. 


TABLE 5 


Re-conviction Rate during first twelve months after Release 
Related to Level of Maturity and Type of Borstal 


Level of Maturity 
2 2-3 3G 3M 3-4 4 ‘Totals 

At open borstal 

Success 10 24 10 14 10 9 77 

Fail 8 12 7 7 5 2 41 
At closed borstal 

Success 4 II 6 8 8 5 42 

Fail 12 6 3 It 6 o 38 
Total success 14 35 16 22 18 14 11g 
Total fail 20 18 10 18 II 2 79 
Per cent. fail 588 33'°9 38-5 450 37°9 125 

x? = 12°45 pr<0-05 
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(b) Social maturity and re-conviction after release from borstal 


By and large the likelihood of re-conviction is inversely related 
to maturity, The success and failure rates of boys at the different 
maturity levels are set out in the bottom row of Table 5 and x? has 
been calculated, “failure” being defined as any re-conviction 
within one year after release. 

In the body of the table are success and failure for open and 
closed borstals. A number of comments can be made about these 
results. First, it is clear that the major contribution to the total x? 
is made by the success rates at the lowest and highest maturity levels, . 
58-8 per cent. failure at level 2 and 12-5 per cent. at level 4. If the 
levels are grouped into three, where level 2 and levels 2-3 are com- 
bined, levels 3 conformist and manipulator combined and levels 3—4 
and 4, then the six-fold y? (two degrees of freedom) is still significant: 
x* = 6-93, p < 0-05. 

It can fairly reasonably be concluded overall that success and 
failure are related to social maturity, but the relation is not linear, 
the most prominent departure from linearity being the relatively 
low failure rate of boys at level 2-3. This poses the question of 
whether they were, in fact, misclassified by the indicator scale used 
here, and whether greater accuracy could be obtained by the use of 
the more recent Social Maturity scales (Grant, M. Q.) which sub- 
divide level 2 into “ Demanding v. Complaining ” and level 4 into 
“acting out”, “neurotic anxious” and “cultural identifier”. It is 
also possible that use of interviewers’ overall assessment of I-level 
produced additional error, and clearly more information is necessary 
on this point. 

The analysis of the interaction between maturity and type of 
borstal is complicated by two problems—the small numbers of 
individuals who went to any one borstal and the difficulty of classify- 
ing the borstals themselves. Two classifications are used here: one 
distinguishing between “ open ” and “ closed ” borstals, as defined 
in the Prison Commissioners’ Reports, the other based on the average 
predicted success of the inmates of each borstal as measured by the 
Mannheim—Wilkins scale. This might be regarded as an index of 
the intake of the borstals. The correlation between social maturity 
and Mannheim—Wilkins prediction score was effectively zero (—0-05 
n = 198). 

The results comparing the success rates of open and closed 
borstals are set out in Table 5 and indicate a slight but non-significant 
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tendency for the open borstals to show higher scucess rates than 
closed borstals x? = 3-1 ns). There was no interaction between level 
of maturity, type of training and success rate. 

In a second attempt to investigate the interaction between social 
maturity, training and success rate borstals were classified into three 
types according to the average predicted success rate of the inmates 
as assessed by the Mannheim—Wilkins prediction formula. The 
results are set out in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


Reconviction Rate as a Function of Predicted Quality of 
Intake into Borstals and Maturity Level 


Total Total Total Grand 
Level 2 2-3 12 30 3M 13 3-44 T4 Total 
Low predicted S4 8 r 4 6 10 2 3 5 27 
success F9 5 14 2 7 9 5 0 5 28 
Moderate predicted S 7 15 22 5 5 IO 12 5 I7 49 
success F 8 6 14 7 7 ų4 5 0 5 33 
High predicted S 3 12 15 7 I 18 4 6 o 43 
success F3 7 1 I 4 5 I 2 3 18 
Total S 119 
Total F 79 


These data can be more conveniently viewed in Figure I, which 
shows a possible interaction, the chief component of which is the low 
success rate of level 3 boys at borstals'with a medium range of input. 
Of the y*s for each of the three levels, that for level 3 is significant 
beyond the 5 per cent. level, t.e. type of borstal as measured by 
intake quality is related to reconviction rates for level 3 boys, 
although there is no relation between these variables for boys of 
levels 2 or 4. 

Figure 2 shows a further breakdown of these data. The borstals 
are classed as ‘‘ open with good intake ” (i.e. high predicted success 
rates on the Mannheim—Wilkins scale), “ open with moderate 
intake.” Figure 2 should be compared directly with Figure 3, which 
shows the results obtained by the Grants in their study. Levels of 
maturity in both cases were divided by grouping levels 2 and 3 
together, in opposition to levels 4 and above. In the present study, 
this results in very small numbers for the higher maturity levels; 
the total numbers from which each point in the graphs were 
calculated appear on the figure. 
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Conclusions 


An attempt has been made to follow the work of Grant and others in 
California, by studying the effects of the social maturity of borstal 
boys on their reactions to their training. The first part of the paper 
consists of presentation of the theory of levels of integration of inter- 
personal or social experiences, an account of the method of assess- 
ment used and of an attempt to assess the construct validity of the 
scale. The assessment of level of maturity was based solely on ratings 
of boys’ responses in the interview—attempts to produce paper and 
pencil tests of social maturity are probably premature. The scale was - 
fairly satisfactory but obviously, in its present form, rather cumber- 
some and complex. 


The main part of the research reported here concerns the effect 
of social maturity on attitude to borstal training and reconviction 
rate after release. High maturity was directly related to favour- 
ability of attitude to borstal training, with some suggestions that the 
attitude of level 4 boys was enhanced by previous experience of 
approved school training, whereas level 2 boys who had had such 
experience showed a deterioration in their attitudes. 


In terms of reconviction rates, a complex picture emerged, 
partly because of the difficulty of classifying the borstal institutions. 
However, a number of points of interest arose. It appears that the 
differences in success rate between open and closed institutions is 
greatest for boys of the lowest levels of maturity and is negligible for 
boys of higher maturity, though with the relatively small numbers 
the differences are not significant. Obviously boys of low maturity 
are a custodial problem, because of their tendency to impulsive 
fight or flight (level 2) and their tendency to “ work ” rules to their 
own advantage (level 3). If this problem can be overcome or reduced, 
then probably such boys show improved performance in terms of 
reconviction rate if they can be sent to an open institution. If we 
assume, with the Grants and other theorists, that the problem in 
dealing with low maturity individuals is to bridge the gap between 
complete dependence on external controls and rules (immaturity), 
and reliance on internalised controls and awareness of the con- 
sequences of one’s actions (more mature), then the stronger and 
more inflexible the external controls (as in closed borstals) the less 
the chances of development to more mature behaviour. This problem 
is not exactly unfamiliar to penologists. 
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Another interesting feature of the results was the suggestion of 
an interaction between type of borstal, level of maturity and re- 
conviction rate. When borstals were classified by the quality of their 
intake, according to the Mannheim—Wilkins formula, then the 
resulting interaction suggested, first, that boys of all levels of 
maturity did equally badly at borstals whose intakes were predicted 
to be least successful, and, secondly, that borstals with a good intake 
produced, as would be expected, better overall success rates after 
release, although this is disproportionately accounted for by boys 
of high (level 4) and medium maturity (level 3). Finally, the results 
` indicated a significant difference in success rates at the moderate 
borstals, with level 4 having very high, level 3 very low and level 2 
intermediate rates of success, The results shown in Figures 1 and 2 


Figure 1 
Success rate as a function of social maturity and type of borstal 
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Figure 2 
Success rates for four types of borstals for high and low maturity inmates 
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Figure 3 (after Grant and Grant, 1959) 


Percentage restoration success of high maturity subjects compared with 
low maturity subjects over kinds of supervision 
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are not as dramatic as those found by the Grants’ (Figure 3). But 
there are several important differences between the circumstances 
of the two researches. First, the American cases were fairly evenly 
distributed over four levels of maturity (levels 2, 3, 4, 5) with fewest 
at levels 2 and 5, whereas in the borstal sample most cases were of 
levels 2 and 3. It is highly likely that many boys of low maturity 
would have been excluded from the Grants’ study of U.S. naval 
delinquents by conscription and induction procedures. Secondly, 
there is much greater variety in the types of borstal studied here 
than in the type of training described by the American authors. ; 

An important problem in this kind of study lies in evaluating the 
effects being considered and related effects already operating. The 
borstal classifying authorities did not use social maturity as a method 
for classifying boys, but the complex criteria they did use were 
probably correlated to some extent with the social maturity scale. 
However, the contamination is not extensive. We have a reasonable 
number of boys of all levels of maturity at all types of borstals, even 
though there are more immature boys at the borstals with low 
predicted success intake and mature boys at the other institutions. 
No correlation was found between maturity and the Mannheim- 
Wilkins prediction score (r = —0-05). 

Certain general conclusions can be drawn from these results: 
first, it seems that closed borstals with intake of low predicted 
success have similar effects on all boys regardless of their level of 
maturity, although high maturity boys do uniformly better in all 
types of borstals. When we classified borstals simply in terms of the 
average Mannheim—Wilkins prediction score of their inmates, then 
differences in success rate from borstals of moderate and high 
quality intake seemed related to maturity level. Here the level 3 
boys, who appeared rather conformist, conscious of rules and tending 
to use them to their own ends, were liable to do very much worse 
when confined in moderate institutions such as Hatfield, Hunter- 
combe, Hollesley Bay, Morton Hall, Rochester and Feltham. The 
success rate of these boys increased markedly when they spent their 
time in Pollington, Usk, Lowdham Grange, Hewell Grange and 
Guys Marsh. This suggests that certain types of boys did better at 
certain types of institution. The overall success-rates (one year after 
release), for each level of maturity, were 56-3 (level 2), 57-6 (level 3) 
and 71-1 (level 4). The two groups of boys who show most gain 
through differential allocation are the level 4 boys, whose success 
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rate is high as long as they do not go to the toughest borstals, and 
level 3 boys, whose success rate is apparently enhanced by being sent 
to the borstals with the highest predicted success rates. This could 
be thought of in terms of the enhancement of overall success rate 
(after one year) if boys were sent to borstals which, according to their 
level of maturity, optimised their likelihood of success. Thus, if the 
trend found here were to prove reliable, about 7 per cent. or 350 
more boys in the 1961 and 1962 populations, might have been 
successful. These figures are based on the proportions of boys of each 
. level of maturity and their success rates at the different borstals. 
They should not be taken too seriously, since they are based on 
small numbers and fail to take account ofa number of other variables; 
they give some idea of the maximum possible order of gain that 
might result from the use of social maturity measures in allocation. 


How do these results compare with other studies of the inter- 
action between type of boy and type of institution? They fail to 
confirm the Grants’ finding that low maturity boys actually do 
better in the least open atmosphere; in the present study all types 
tended to show improvement in the borstals with higher predicted 
success rates. Craft (1966) has published the results of a study in 
which young psychopathic patients in a hospital were randomly 
allocated either to an authoritarian ward or to a permissive ward in 
which group therapy was practised. His results indicated that the 
patients given therapy did significantly worse in terms of “ gain ” on 
IQ tests, decrease in Porteus Maze Q scores, reconvictions, and 
re-institutionalisation (Craft, p. 133). 

Assuming that most psychopaths would be rated at level 2 and 
some at level 3 (the conformists tending to “ inadequacy ”’ and the 
“ manipulators ” to the “ confidence-man ” type of psychopath) it 
appears that these findings are not borne out in the present study, 
but psychopathic boys constituted such a small proportion of our 
sample that no firm conclusions can be drawn. 

The results quoted here are necessarily tentative: the follow-up 
period is only one year; the scale of social maturity requires some 
refinement; the number of boys at each borstal is small and the 
method of classifying the borstals is crude. It is possible that if an 
assessment of social maturity were used in addition to official classi- 
fication procedures, and linked to a training programme, this might 
slightly enhance success rates. The present indication is that the gain 
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would be slight; a good deal of research on a large scale would need 
to be carried out before any definite conclusions could be reached. 


Summary 


A sample of 200 borstal inmates, randomly selected from the intake 
into classifying centres from the south-east of England, were in- 
tensively interviewed, and their reconvictions within one year after 
release followed up. A scale of social maturity, based on the work of 
Douglas Grant and others in California, was devised and tested for 
validity. It was found that a low reconviction rate within a year after 
release was directly associated with high level of maturity and that ` 
boys of low maturity tended to do better at open than at closed 
borstals, although this aspect of the institution made no difference to 
the reconviction rates of more mature boys. A correlation was found 
between level of maturity and type of training borstal, when borstals 
were Classified by the predicted success of their intake according to 
Mannheim—Wilkins. This was not due to any relation between 
Mannheim—Wilkins and social maturity. Boys of medium maturity 
level, who tend to be “ rule-bound,” rigid, conformists, and mani- 
pulators of regulations and relationships, do very much worse than 
any other boys at borstals with moderate intake. Although there was 
no difference in success rates between any of the maturity types at 
the borstals with intake of low predicted success, the reconviction 
rates of medium and high maturity boys showed a considerable 
advantage over those of low maturity boys after they had been to 
borstals with the best intake. 
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THE ART OF REFUSAL 
RicHARD Meyer (London)* 


REJECTION and refusal, the themes of this paper, should be considered 
in a more general context, that is the increase during this century, 
in Europe and America, of permissive attitudes. This increase is 
marked in child-rearing and education, in psychotherapy, and in 
the development of mental hospitals and prisons. The permissive ' 
attitude minimises interference with another person’s speech and 
behaviour. Adjectives which describe the opposite attitude include 
ones like authoritative, active, traditional and structured, which are 
less tainted with the idea of badness than others like authoritarian, 
rigid and punitive. 

In education, Dewey in America and Neill, who opened Summer- 
hill School in England in 1921, were early advocates of permissive 
methods. These methods have become largely accepted in infant 
and junior schools. The fears of traditional teachers that children 
taught by informal methods might become careless in their work, 
incapable of concentration, and that they might not learn to persist 
in the face of difficulty have not been realised; their standards in 
reading, writing and arithmetic are not lower than those of children 
taught in a more formal way (Gardner, 1967). Informal methods of 
education are much less used in senior schools. 

In psychotherapy Freud’s method of psychoanalysis allowed the 
patient free expression of his thoughts and did not restrict his 
behaviour. Elements of more active interference were advocated by 
Stekel, Ferenczi and others. These included the temporary banning 
of sexual satisfaction for a patient whose difficulties appeared to be 
sexual in origin, defining at an early stage the length of the treat- 
ment period, and instructing the patient about the theme on which 
he should fantasy. Later abreactive drugs and hallucinogenic drugs 
have been used in attempts to shorten the length of treatment. Also 
behaviour therapy has become quite popular. But most psycho- 
therapy is non-directive and permissive. 

The mental hospital has developed in a way involving more 
freedom for patients and a less hierarchical staff-structure. In 1941 
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Maxwell Jones began experiments with the “ therapeutic com- 
munity,” a democratic institution in which the treatment consisted 
of social learning as a process of interaction between the staff and 
patients. In 1946 Bierer in England and Cameron in Canada 
opened the first “ day hospitals.” In these, patients who were too 
disturbed to work could be treated by social-psychotherapeutic 
methods but continued to reside at home instead of being placed in 
total institutions. In 1949 Bell in Scotland established the first 
“ open-door”’ mental hospital in which the patients, although 
_ residing in the institution, were not locked in it. 

In the penal system Aichhorn, just after the First World War in 
Austria, was among the first to experiment with more permissive 
and less punitive régimes for delinquent youths. Therapeutic com- 
munities for recidivists, in maximum security prisons, have been 
established in Denmark by Stiirup, in England at Grendon Prison 
and in Chino, California. 


Refusal and Rejection 


Even in a permissive environment those in authority must act 
sometimes in ways perceived as rejecting by the pupil, patient or 
inmate. Episodes of refusal of demands, of rejection of the other 
person, are parts of a relationship. But these words, refusal and 
rejection, have become loaded with extra meaning, especially in 
psychotherapy, and associated with the idea of hurt to the recipient. 
In contrast they can be very constructive, but there is an art of 
refusing and rejecting. Shaw (1965), in an account of his school for 
maladjusted boys, describes the school cook, who “ was able to say 
No with all the atmosphere of saying Yes.” This is a rare ability, 
even in trained psychotherapists, and is even rarer among teachers, 
prison officers and others, who have to deal with large numbers of 
wayward and demanding people. 

Those who have been deprived of love in childhood develop a 
greed for love or for its substitutes in later life. The substitutes 
include attention, physical contact, food or drugs, and material 
goods. The person may beg for them or, as in stealing or rape, take 
them from others. Another type of greed can appear in those who 
seem to have been privileged in the amount of attention and affec- 
tion received from parents, but where lack of normal frustration of 
their desires has left them ill-prepared for relationships with people 
other than their parents. 
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The overt nature of demands can vary from day to day. For 
example, a young recidivist demanded with threats, in successive 
interviews, E.C.T., tranquillisers, anti-depressant drugs, transfer to 
a stricter wing of the prison, a gynaecological examination to find 
out if she would be able to have a baby and a book on psycho- 
analysis. As another example Genet (1949) seems to have obtained 
equal excitement from stealing, homosexual contacts and betrayal. 

In other instances the demand may be specialised, as in greed 
for sexual orgasm of a particular type. 

Either way, the sheer quantity of demand often results in complete - l 
refusal of the donor to give anytbing at all, with resultant increase in 
tension of the one who asks; or else he gives inconsistently, according 
to his own mood and problems and not according to the current 
need (need, not desire) of the recipient. If the donor is made to feel 
guilty at his own supposed mean nature or selfishness, or made 
frightened by the possible consequences of refusal, he may give at 
the wrong moment or with bad grace or, in the case of sexual 
demands, with frigidity or impotence. These tainted gifts confuse 
and disappoint the recipient. 

Some people who are quite clear that their refusal to give isin . 
the interest of the other person nevertheless spoil the therapeutic 
effect of the refusal by either qualifying or explanatory statements. 
Common examples of qualifications are: “ Don’t you try to con 
(deceive, manipulate) me.” “I am sorry that I cannot give you 
this.” “ You shouldn’t ask after all I have done for you.” 

Explanation of the reason for rejection or refusal is, according to 
the Newsom Survey (1968), mainly a middle-class habit. It can be 
carried to extremes, as in the instance of a worker who was heard 
explaining to a large youth why he should not have bitten a small 
female teacher. 

Qualifications and explanations are more often confusing than 
helpful. Qualifications have a flirtatious quality which suggests that, 
with further argument or by a change of tactics, the other still 
stands a good chance of getting what he wants, even though it may 
not be good for him. Explanations, or moralising, usually under- 
estimate the intelligence or common sense of the other person. They 
add a patronising note and humiliate further one who is already 
angry and depressed at refusal of his demands. 
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Moral Division of Labour 


Goffman (1961), borrowing this phrase from Everett Hughes, has 
pointed out that in hierarchical institutions the lowest level of staff 
has personally to present the demands of the institution to inmates, 
and “can come then to deflect the hate of inmates from higher 
staff persons and make it feasible, should an inmate break through 
to contact with a higher staff person, for this person to grant avun- 
cular kindness and even dispensations. These acts of clemency are 
possible simply because, like all uncles, higher staff do not have the 
- immediate task of disciplining inmates, and their contacts with 
inmates are so few that this leniency does not disrupt general 
discipline.” 

Conversely, in more permissive régimes, unkind actions may be 
deflected by a teacher or psychotherapist on to others such as a 
headmaster, school attendance officer, medical superintendent or 
even a policeman. Though this deflection may be convenient it is 
often prompted by anxiety in the person directly in contact with the 
pupil or patient, an undue fear of the latter’s hatred if thwarted. It 
would seem that a much more real and therapeutic relationship 
results if the same person who has been kind and permissive with his 
pupil or patient is able, when necessary, to thwart him. 


Judicial Rejection and Injustice 

Magistrates sometimes moralise in an emotional way, when passing 
sentence, as if the sentence was not sufficient rejection of the delin- 
quent. The recidivist interviewed by Parker (1964) said: “ I look 
back on Basil Henriques with respect — quite frankly he’s the only 
person in judicial authority that I’ve ever had any feelings what- 
soever for, other than hatred and contempt.” Most delinquents, 
however, seem indifferent to the emotional set of the magistrate—as 
opposed to the details of the sentence. 

Actual injustice can have more severe results. Sometimes 
prisoners who have been wrongfully found guilty of an offence, as 
proved later by successful appeals, develop quite severe depressions. 
One woman, and also her husband, had been imprisoned for de- 
frauding the National Assistance Board of a small sum of money, 
because they had been confused with another couple who had 
committed this offence often in that particular county town. This 
woman as a child had been rejected without clear cause by her 
mother. Since then she had committed many offences which led to 
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punishment, but punishment which she felt that she deserved, and 
had during previous sentences been a merry and co-operative 
prisoner. On this occasion the court’s sentence repeated her mother’s 
unjust rejection of her and resulted in a depressive illness which 
lasted until she won her appeal and was released. 

It has been said that people are sent to prison as a punishment 
and not for punishment. But one of the duties of a prison officer is 
to maintain discipline, thereby behaving in a rejecting manner 
towards prisoners who infringe the formulated rules of the institu- 
tion. If the officers are anxious or depressed they may reject in ways 
which do not have “ all the atmosphere of saying Yes ” and which ` 
confirm the recidivist’s belief that he is being deprived or rejected 
unjustly—to satisfy other people rather than because of his anti- 
social behaviour. 


The Use of Anger and Hatred 


Anger is hardly ever righteous, although many people like to pretend 
that it is. More often it is highly subjective and related to their 
personal history, problems and needs. 


Loss of temper occurs when one is confused or frightened. It can be 
incidentally helpful to the other person as a sign that one has 
failings also and that he has, in this instance, won by proving a 
weakness. Or it can cause the other anxiety because the relationship 
has become so emotionally involved. 


Repression, or denial of one’s anger towards another, means that 
it will emerge in some subtle and destructive way such as yawning, 
looking at the clock, turning up late for a meeting or sitting in 
bored, as opposed to peaceful, silence with the other person. 


Suppression of anger, holding one’s temper, is less destructive but 
may cause discomfort and tension in the angry person. 


Expression of anger in a constructive way is beneficial to both, 
and one of the best forms of release is that of rejection or refusal 
without loss of temper, without qualifications and without moral- 
ising. Therapeutic rejection may occur both as a passing incident 
during a relationship and also at the end of treatment or of a period 
of intense relationship which has become stagnant. 

Winnicott (1949), writing about hate in the counter-transference, 
has used strong words: “. . . in certain stages of certain analyses the 
analyst’s hate is actually sought by the patient and what is then 
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needed is hate that is objective. If the patient seeks objective or 
justified hate he must be able to reach it, else he cannot feel he can 
reach objective love.” The expression of anger or hatred, the 
separation of justified from subjective hate, are parts of the art of 
therapeutic refusal and rejection. 

Those who are in a position where they have to refuse the demands 
of others or control anti-social behaviour in others, should be aware 
of their own problems in self-discipline if they hope to act in a 
therapeutic way. A rigid person who denies his own infantile, 

greedy, demanding side will tend to be harsh to those he considers 
` greedy. Respectable, ordinary adults can be greedy for food, cigar- 
ettes, love, sexual intercourse or power. Unless they have realised 
some of these as worthy of control they are hardly in a position to 
refuse or reject effectively. 


Constructive Refusal and Rejection 


The first two of the following examples occurred outside the treat- 
ment situation but in both instances impressed the men concerned 
as being moments of truth in a more gradual and less conscious 
process of maturation. 


Example 1. A young man, greedy for orgasm, had had many unsatisfactory 
sexual relationships with girls who had either succumbed unwillingly or else 
refused to satisfy him. He then met an older woman who, when he pleaded 
for intercourse, said “Nonsense. You can wait for half an hour.” He said 
that she made this remark like the wisest and kindest of strict school-teachers, 
and that therefore he did not feel depressed or angry but actually enjoyed 
the waiting as well as the subsequent orgasm. This experience was helpful 
and led to better relationships with other women. 


Example 2, A man aged twenty-seven was attending for psychotherapy on 
account of panic attacks which had started six months after his marriage. He 
had marked feelings of inferiority and after several months of treatment re- 
counted the following incident which he regarded as an important step in his 
development. 

“I go to this pub near my place of work, for a beer and a sandwich every 
lunch-time. There is always too much fat in the beef sandwich and I hate fat 
but the barman is so busy that I have never liked to ask him to make mea 
special one. But today I said ‘a pint of bitter and a beef sandwich without 
fat, please,’ and he not only did not mind but also he called me Sir for the 
first time.” 


In the next two examples refusal was implemented by threats 
but in a more considered and artistic way in Example 3 than in 
Example 4. 
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Example 3. In a youth club for psychiatric out-patients a rule had been 
made that local boys and girls could join provided that they brought a note 
of introduction from a general practitioner. A young dustman, aged eighteen, 
was refused admission several times because he would not bring such a note. 


One night a discussion group was being held in the club when the dust- 
man and three friends, having climbed up a drain pipe and in through a 
lavatory window, entered the room, sat down with arms folded and announced 
that they would stay for the evening. This aroused anxiety in the club leaders. 
The members stopped their discussion and watched with interest. 


One of the leaders tried to persuade them to leave with explanations about 
the membership rules, without success; so the other leader approached the 
boys and stated as a fact that he would ring the police. If they were still there 
when the police arrived they would be accused of trespassing; if they had gone 
he would have forgotten their names. He telephoned and after five minutes 
they left. Forty minutes later an elderly policeman arrived on a bicycle. The 
conversation between the leaders and the policeman was held in the presence 
of one or two members who duly reported it to the dustman. The latter 
arrived at the club door the next week, in an affable mood, saying that he 
would bring the required note the following week. He never in fact came to 
the club again, except as a guest at parties, but bore no malice. 


The method of refusal here did no harm, and probably no good, 
to the trespassers. But it was certainly helpful to the leader con- 
cerned, who felt that his authority was at stake, and also to many 
club members who must have feared either capitulation or an angry 
scene. 


Example 4. A boy aged seven and his mother were attending a clinic 
weekly because the child wet his bed. After several months the mother told 
the social worker that, on her own initiative, she had bought a cane and had 
threatened to beat him the next time that he wet the bed. The wetting ceased 
forthwith, and through further months of follow-up there was no apparent 
substitution of other symptoms. The child, asked by his therapist the reason 
for the success of such an inelegant method of treatment, explained: ‘‘She is 
weaker than me. She couldn’t stop me on her own even though she is bigger. 
She had to buy a cane. So I won really”. 


In the next example a spontaneous angry reaction by a trained 
psychiatric social worker, of which she was ashamed, turned out to 
be therapeutic. 


Example 5. A distressed worker reported to the psychiatrist that probably 
because of her husband’s illness, she had felt irritable that day, and that she 
had become so exasperated with the mother of a disturbed child that she had 
told her that she was a dominant, demanding shrew of a perfectionist. How- 
ever, the mother arrived again the next week in a happy mood and thanked 
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the worker for her criticism. She said that she had always thought that people 
disliked her because of her physical appearance. She was much relieved at 
the idea that they might dislike her because of her behaviour which, she felt, 
she might be able to change. 


Example 6. A boy aged eight was referred because of under-achievement 
in school work and inability to make friends with other children. In the 
clinic he moved restlessly from one toy to another and started games or 
drawings which he could not complete. Sometimes he took the therapist in 
the garden where he either wandered off alone or else asked the other to co- 
operate in activities like tree-climbing which the therapist could not do. 
Although a rich child, his main form of verbal contact consisted in asking for 
money, food or toys. The therapist persistently answered these requests with 
No in the same way that he would have answered any neutral question— 
without rancour, explanation or qualification. This interchange of repeated 
demands and refusal led, after several months, to a more obviously construc- 
tive relationship between the two. 


The nagging quality of this boy’s demands resulted usually in the 
resentful capitulation of his parents and companions; or else in angry 
refusal of his demands. His experience with the therapist must have 
been a new one. Some psychotherapists would have acted differently, 
either by interpreting the demands verbally in terms of sex, love or 
aggression; by giving symbolic food such as milk or apples; or by 
lending toys to be returned the next week. However, the sort of 
refusal used in this treatment seemed just as profitable. 

The last three examples illustrate intense episodes of reality, 
happenings between patient and therapist which involved refusal 
and which seemed to punctuate and loosen an arrested process of 
maturation in the patient. 


Example 7]. An encopretic boy, aged ten, set the tone of the interviews on 
his second visit, when he pointed to the “‘vacant-engaged” sign on the door 
and said “It is just like a lavatory here, isn’t it?” For many weeks he then 
spent the sessions in talking about or drawing pictures of trains and railway 
lines, or else played with toy cars on the floor. He was an expert on cars, 
trains and railway schedules. In the car games Jaguars, Bedford vans and 
police-cars travelled along imaginary roads, in and out of garages, having 
accidents, obeying or disobeying the highway code. The therapist did not 
feel that interpretation would be helpful. He just sat on the floor in silence. 
Eventually the child said “You seem very bored with all this.” The therapist 
agreed, modifying the rejection by an additional remark “but I like watching 
your enjoyment of the game”. The child thought, and then suggested that 
the two of them should sing duets and canons. This was the beginning of a 
productive relationship. 
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Example 8. A boy, aged twelve, has been described in more detail else- 
where (Judson and Meyer, 1964). He developed an acute obsessive-compul- 
sive neurosis during the six months following entry to secondary school and 
was refusing to go there. After seven weeks of intensive psychotherapy with 
the child and his parents, augmented by daily attendance in the occupational 
therapy department, there was no sign of improvement. He was therefore 
admitted to a paediatric ward. The visits of the parents to the ward were 
stopped after a few days as these appeared to upset him. 


On the fifth day after admission, weeping and angry, he knelt before the 
therapist and stroked his knees, begging to be allowed to go home. This was 
refused. He asked what would happen if he ran away and was told that boys 
in pyjamas would be quickly traced. Promises that he would go to school if - 
he was allowed home were useless. If he could go to school from hospital for 
five successive days, then he was cured; if he could not do this, then he was 
sick and should be in hospital. He became serious and asked: “What if I 
cry and the other boys jeer at me?” 


This was in retrospect an intense moment of reality for the therapist, who 
had till then been fighting a battle of wills at an only slightly less infantile 
level than the child’s. He said equally seriously: “That is a possibility that 
you will have to face.” The boy in fact went to school from hospital and 
later from home and most of his symptoms disappeared. Follow-up eighteen 
months later showed no sign of symptom-substitution. 


Example 9. A girl aged seventeen, both in group and in individual psycho- 
therapy, spent most of the time in complaining about her loneliness and frus- 
tration; and about the impossibility of finding friends or of being successful 
at work. She made the rest of the group feel guilty if they criticised or ignored 
her, and ineffective if they allowed her to monopolise group time in this way. 
Her words had the quality of angry demands. 

After many months the therapist, interviewing her on her own, felt his 
anger mounting further than usual and waited for suitable words to express 
it in a constructive way. The words which eventually emerged were: “Stop 
complaining. Talk about something other than your unhappy lot. Or else 
let us sit together in peaceful silence.” The girl was dumbfounded. She 
remained silent for several minutes and her facial expression became much 
less sullen. The therapist, who was now feeling better, then asked her about 
her thoughts. In a merry way she recounted fantasies about killing his dog 
and then, at his suggestion, different ways of murdering himself. This inter- 
view seemed a turning point in therapy. 


Summary 


During this century, in the West, permissive attitudes have increased 
in child-rearing and education, in psychotherapy and in the develop- 
ment of mental hospitals and prisons. But even in a permissive 
relationship episodes of refusal of demands and rejection of the 
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other person must occur. These can be harmful or therapeutic. The 
use of anger in treatment is discussed and examples of artistic and 
helpful refusal are given. 
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Summary 

Tse criminal characteristics of fifty delinquent boys of superior intelligence were 
compared with those of a control series of delinquents of average intelligence. 
The delinquency records of the two groups were similar in terms of numbers of 
previous convictions. The bright boys made their first-ever court appearance 
at a later age. There were no inter-group differences in choice of offence, but 
more high-IQ boys committed offences which seemed to be psychologically 
determined. The bright boys were treated more leniently by the courts. 


Introduction 


Apart from descriptive accounts by Burt (1944) and Simmons (1956; 1962), 
and a retrospective study by Caplan and Powell (1964), little is known about 
the characteristics of intellectually gifted children who turn to delinquency. 

The present authors have described in detail elsewhere (Gath et al., 1970a) 
a comparative prospective study of two groups of delinquent boys, one of superior 
and the other of average intelligence. In social characteristics, the two groups 
of boys were found to be largely similar, the only important differences being in 
family size and structure. On psychiatric assessment, however, a greater severity 
of psychological disturbance was found amongst the bright boys. It was also 
found (Gath et al., 1970b) that the bright delinquents were under-functioning 
educationally, although their scholastic attainments were above those of the 
average-IQ delinquents. 

This report summarises the main criminological findings. 


Method 


The methodology has been described in detail elsewhere (Gath et al., 1970a). 

The subjects were boys remanded to the London remand home for assessment 
during the period May—November 1967. The index group of superior intelli- 
gence comprised a consecutive series of fifty boys achieving a full scale IQ, score 
of 115 or over on the age-appropriate form of the Wechsler Scale. The control 
series was made up of fifty boys of average intelligence (full scale IQ within the 
range 90—105), matched in respect of age, ethnic origin and court of referral. 
Information about each boy’s delinquency characteristics was compiled in two 
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ways: (1) Current charge-sheets were examined, together with reports from pro- 
bation officers, children’s officers, schools and other sources. (2) Standardised 
interviews with each boy were carried out by psychiatrists and a psychologist, 
and with parents by psychiatric social workers. 


Results 


During the six-month period of the study, intelligence test results were available 
for 639 of a total 669 boys remanded in the London remand home. 

The index series of boys therefore comprised 7-8 per cent. of all those tested. 
The mean full scale IQ of the 639 boys tested was 97-2, of the control series 96-8, 
and of the index series 126-2. 

The age range of the total sample was 12-3 to 16-11 years, the mean age of 
the index series being 15-5 years, and of the control series 15-7 years. 


Criminological Results 
1. Previous criminal career 

The mean age at first-ever court appearance was significantly higher for the 
index series (13-5 years) than for the control series (12-5 years; p < 0-05). 
More index boys (13) than controls (4) were making their first-ever court appear- 
ance on the occasion of the present remand (p < 0-05). 

The mean number of previous court appearances per boy was rather less for 
the index series (2-04) than for the controls (2-72; difference not significant). 
However, the index subjects as a group had more previous offences (155) recorded 
against them than the controls had (134). Excluding boys currently making their 
first appearance in court, the mean number of recorded previous offences was 
4:2 for the index series and 2-9 for the controls. (In this last assessment, com- 
posite offences—e.g. taking and driving away, driving under age, driving without 
a licence—were treated as one offence.) 


2. Analysis of present offence 


(a) Type of offence. Several different methods of classifying offences were used, 
including the special scheme described by Palmai et al. (1967), but no significant 
differences were found between the bright and average-IQ delinquents. For 
brevity, a simplified breakdown is shown in Table 1, which also includes data 
for all first offences and all previous offences. The similarity between the two 
series is apparent. 

Examination of the charge-sheets relating to the current offences showed two 
inter-group differences: (i) Whilst the total number of current offences was similar 
for both (index 68; control 67) the index series had asked for a further 51 offences 
to be taken into consideration, and the controls only 12. (ii) As shown in Table 
2, the value of property stolen (excluding cars) was considerably greater for the 
control than for the index series. 

(b) Spontaneity of offence. From the psychiatric interviews, it appeared that 
for the great majority of subjects the present offence was wholly a spur of the 
moment affair; only three index and ten control subjects appeared to have shown 
any forethought or planning. There was no evidence, from interviews or docu- 
ments, that the bright boys had shown any notable skill in carrying out their 
offences. 
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(c) Psychological determinants of the offence. In Table 3 are shown the pro- 
portions of cases in which the psychiatrists judged the present offence to be deter- 
mined predominantly by cultural or psychological factors. This judgment was 
based partly on official reports of the offence, and partly on the boy’s subjective 
account at psychiatric interview of his emotional state at the material time, the 
circumstances leading up to the offence, whether the offence was planned or 
spontaneous etc. 

26 per cent. of offences were judged to be determined by predominantly 
psychological factors; considerably more index (18) than control (8) offenders 
were in this category, but this difference does not reach the 5 per cent. level of 
significance. 

Serious aggression was used by only one index subject and four controls. . 
The most serious offence was committed by a bright boy who stabbed his own 
father. Similarly there were few sexual offences—two in each group. 


3. Court action 

Court actions for past and present offences are listed in increasing order of 
severity, in Table 4 (in cases of multiple sentences at one court appearance, only 
the most severe action has been enumerated). There is a clear tendency at all 
stages for the bright offenders to be treated more leniently. At an early stage in 
their career they are more likely to be fined or discharged rather than put on 
probation, and later they are less likely to be sent to a correctional institution. 

Psychiatric court reports in relation to the present offence were available for 
every subject in the study. There was correspondence between court action and 
psychiatrist’s recommendation in 78 per cent. of cases—42 index and 36 control. 
In the 22 cases of non-correspondence, four in each series were treated less severely 
by the courts, whilst four index and ten control cases were treated more severely 
by them. 

Twenty-four bright boys and twenty-two controls were stated in the 
psychiatrists’ court reports to have psychiatric disorder ofsome degree. Here there 
was correspondence between court action and psychiatrist’s recommendation in 87 
per cent. of cases, the exceptions being two bright boys treated more leniently, 
and four controls treated more severely, by the courts. 

Discussion 
This study indicated that bright delinquents are relatively rare in the remand 
home setting, thus confirming Eilenberg’s earlier finding (Eilenberg, 1961). 
Whereas the consecutive series of fifty boys of IQ, 115+ comprised 7-8 per cent. 
of all those tested, it would be expected on the basis of a normal distribution of 
intelligence that approximately 16-5 per cent. of the general population would 
attain a score of 115+. 

The delinquency records of the high-IQ boys, in terms of previous court 
appearances, differed little from those of the average-IQ boys. However, the 
bright boys had more previous offences on record, largely through having asked 
for more offences to be “‘ taken into consideration.” Mannheim and Wilkins 
(1959) similarly reported that bright boys in a borstal had asked for more offences 
to be taken into consideration. In the present study the bright boys had made 
their first court appearance at a significantly later age. One explanation for this 
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might be greater skill in escaping detection on previous occasions (Burt, 1944; 
Merrill, 1947; Pakenham, 1958; McCord and McCord, 1959). There were no 
features in their present offences to support such an explanation; they showed no 
greater skill in planning or executing their offences, and in terms of financial 
gain were less successful than the average-IQ boys. 

Classification of offences—e.g. into those against property, cars, persons etc.— 
showed no significant differences between the two groups of boys. Analyses of 
this kind may be of little value because property offences form a disproportion- 
ately large part of all juvenile offences (Merrill, 1947). However, an analysis of 
offences in terms of psychological as opposed to cultural determinants showed a 
marked tendency for more bright boys to have committed offences which seemed 
_ predominantly psychologically determined. This is consistent with the view, for 
which there is some evidence (Burt, 1944; Simmons, 1956, 1962; Gath et al., 
1970a), that bright delinquents show a greater severity of psychiatric disturbance 
than their less intelligent peers. 

There was a distinct tendency for the bright boys to be treated more leniently 
by the courts for both past and present offences. In the U.S.A., the McCords 
(1959) and Caplan and Powell (1964), found that bright delinquents were less 
likely to be sent to correctional institutions. It may be that court procedure is 
influenced by differences in the offenders’ social backgrounds (Haarer, 1966); 
in the present study the only social differences were that the high-IQ. boys had 
fewer delinquent siblings and fewer siblings in institutions. Authority figures— 
probation officers, magistrates, psychiatrists—may find it easier to empathise 
with more intelligent offenders. These and many other complex factors may 
account for the differential treatment accorded to bright delinquents. 


TABLE 1 
Types of offence 


Nature of Offence First offence All previous offences Present offence 
Index Control Index Control Index Control 








(n=50) (n=50) (n=155) (n=134) (n=50) (n=50) 
% % % % % % 
Education Act 10 8 4 7 10 
58 66 63 64 50 52 
Car stealing 20 12 17 I 18 18 
Person (non-sexual) 2 6 7 2 2 8 
Person (sexual) 2 2 a 2 4 4 
Other 8 6 7 I 12 
TABLE 2 
Financial Reward from Offence* 
Financial Value Index (n=22) Control (n=25) 
Less than £1 6 
LIL 12 
Fios 3 Z 
I 1000-4 I 
otal value £1,500 £2,870 
Mean value per 
offender £69 £LI5I 





*Based on property valuations recorded on the charge sheet. 
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TABLE 3 
Determinants of Present Offence 
Determinants of Offence Number of Boys 
Index Control 
Psychological factors absent 17 22 
Psychological factors present, but sub- 
tural factors iominant 15 20 
Psychological factors predominant 18 8 
Total 50 50 
TABLE 4 
Sentence of the Courts 
Action taken First offence All ous offences Present offences 
Index Control Index Control Index Control 
: bs % % % % % % 
Discharge conditional/ 
absolute g2 14 29 193 10 2 
me 22 12 28 22 n e 
tion 38 58 gI 4 5 
Attendance centre 4 12 6 3 _ — 
Detention centre — — I 7 — 8 
Approved school 4 4 5 5 12 20 
er — — -— — 8 8 
100 100 100 100 100 100 
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SOME COMMENTS ON “ A SENTENCING MODEL” 
Monica A. WALKER* 


Introduction 


MATHEMATICAL models have not so far been used extensively in criminology, 
so it is a welcome development to find such models incorporated into a major 
recent book on the penal system. In ‘A Sentencing Model”! Nigel Walker, 
Michael Willmer and Roy Carr-Hill set out to ask ‘‘ how simple could a senten- 
cer’s model be without failing in its task? ” assuming that sentencers choose their 
sentences with the aim of maximising the number of people who will not subse- 
- quently be reconvicted. They then construct a simple model based on three 
assumptions: 

(i) that the four permissible types of sentence—nominal, financial, super- 
visory and custodial—are imposed with the frequencies shown in the table (see 
Table 1); 


(ii) that the first offenders are drawn from a population of individuals whose 
responsiveness to sentences is conditional and indistinguishable; 


(iii) that each of the four types of sentence involves a certain probability that 
an offender subjected to it will be reconvicted, and that this probability remains 
the same whether he is being sentenced for the first, second, third or fourth time. 


They go on to investigate the further hypotheses that: 


(i) there is a group of offenders who will “ respond” to any sentence (i.e. 
will not be reconvicted whatever is done to them), and 


(ii) that another group will fail whatever the sentence. 


It is suggested in this note that despite the interest of these models the data 
available to the authors were somewhat inadequate for their purpose and hence 
that so many assumptions have had to be made that interpretation of the data is 
of very limited value. Furthermore, the method of fitting the model is considered 
to be unsatisfactory. 


The Data and Assumptions 


The data used are those made available to the authors by Dr. W. H. Hammond, 
and are reproduced in the first two columns of Table r. They consist of recon- 
viction rates for males aged twenty-one to twenty-nine at first, second, third and 
fourth sentence. The third column gives the numbers in each group, supposing 
there were 1,000 men having a first conviction, with the same failure rates as those 
observed for each type of sentence, and that of those successively reconvicted the 
different sentences were given in the same proportions as those observed, and that 
the failure rates were the same. The last column gives what would be the cor- 
responding numbers reconvicted in each group. The numbers in these two 
columns are referred to as cohort values. 
As indicated above, the authors state that for their simplest model three 
assumptions are made of which the first is: ‘‘ that the four permissible types of 
* Statistical Adviser, the Law Department, University of Sheffield. 
1_Appendix A of Sentencing in a Rational Society by Nigel Walker, 1969, Penguin Press. 
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sentence are imposed with the frequencies shown in the table,” i.e. in the first 
two columns of Table 1. However, rather puzzlingly they have in fact used the 
inflated artificial values shown in the last two columns throughout their essay. 
Leaving this aside, a more important defect is that, by pretending that their 
data represent one set of individuals at successive sentences, the authors have 
made two further implicit assumptions, namely: 

(i) that the distribution of sentences at the second conviction (say) is inde- 
pendent of the sentence at the first conviction, i.e. that those reconvicted after 
the first offence are just as likely to be sent to prison if they were discharged at 
the first offence as if they were sent to prison at the first offence; 


(ii) that the reconviction rate is the same for all those given the same sentence, 
regardless of their previous sentence. 

It is realised, of course, that simplifying assumptions must be made in model- 
making, but it is considered here that these assumptions are too important to be 
made without a more detailed investigation. 

The authors’ second formal assumption is “ that Hammond’s first offenders 
are drawn from a population of individuals whose responsiveness to sentences is 
conditional and indistinguishable.” The artificiality of the assumption is partially 
acknowledged; all the same one feels that at least some other variables such as 
current offence, marital status or employment record should be incorporated into 
the model, or at least that their significance in relation to the reconviction rate 
following different sentences should be investigated. To include only the current 
sentence and number of previous convictions seems somewhat unsatisfactory in 
view of the known ability of other factors to discriminate in respect of reconviction 
after certain sentences.” 

The authors’ third assumption, that the probability of an offender being 
reconvicted ‘* remains the same whether he is being sentenced for the first, second, 
third or fourth time,” is discussed below. 


The Model and An Alternative Approach 


The simplest model considered by the authors (p. 208) is to take: 
Ra = qaTa, 
where 
R,, is the number of persons convicted out of those who receive a discharge 
on their first sentence; 
qa is the probability that an offender who is discharged will be reconvicted ; 
T is the total number of first offenders; 
a, is the proportion of first offenders who are discharged; 
(B, Y, 6 refer to fines, probation and prison respectively, and other terms such 
as Ryg etc. are defined correspondingly.) 

This is apparently to be treated as a deterministic rather than a probabilistic 
model, and this does not seem appropriate in view of the nature of the problem 
and the small size of the sample. A more suitable approach would be to have 
“ the expected value of R, ‘‘ on the left hand side of the equation, or to include 


2 BA o Mannheim and L. T. Wilkins, Prediction methods in relation to Borstal Training, 1955, 
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an “‘ error term ” on the right hand side; for the data are unlikely to fit the model 
exactly as qa, for instance, occurs in several equations, 

If one accepts the need for a statistical (probabilistic) model, then the estimate 
of the q’s should be obtained by a method which estimates them most accurately 
(that is, with smallest standard errors). The ‘‘ best ” estimates in this sense are 
those obtained using the observed proportions weighted according to the numbers 
on which they are based, and not the inflated “‘ cohort ” values, which have been 
given by the authors. These best estimates are 


A A A A 
Ja = 9-407, Ig = 0-327, dy = 0-612, Ja = 0.619; 
they can be compared with the “ cohort ” values given in the last four lines of 


- Table 1. 


The authors next introduce two new terms into the equation: first z, a group 
of offenders who are ‘‘ unconditionally unresponsive ” (i.e. will be reconvicted, 
whatever the sentence) and secondly u, a group who are “‘ universally responsive ” 
(who are certain not to be reconvicted, whatever the sentence), Values of z = 75 
and of u = 450 are suggested, and estimated numbers of reconvicted using this 
model are calculated and plotted to compare with those when z and u are not 
included, and with the observed values. It is not clear why these values were 
used (they are presumably not ‘‘ best” values in the statistical sense) and no 
precise indication is given of the extent to which there is an improvement in how 
well the model “‘ fits ” the data, although some rather confusing diagrams are 
given in Figure 4.2 (In statistical terms, this would be a test of the significance 
of u and z.) 

An examination of the data using standard statistical techniques suggests 
that this more complex model is hardly justified. In Table 2 the reconviction 
rates have been retabulated, to show how they change with the number of con- 
victions, for each type of sentence. For discharge and probation there is no 
significant variation in the reconviction rate with successive sentences although 
for the latter the first offence rate is somewhat lower than the rest. For imprison- 
ment the variation is significant, but the rate does not increase consistently. Only 
for fines is there a steady increase from the first to the third conviction but even 
here the third and fourth conviction rates are almost the same. It will also be 
observed that the authors’ third assumption (p. 206), which they did not examine 
in detail, that the rates are constant with each successive sentence, is found not 
to be confirmed for fines and imprisonment but is confirmed for discharge and 
probation. This suggests a differential effect for the four types of sentence, the 
only consistency being the low value at first conviction. 

This fairly crude analysis, combined with the x’, calculated for Table 1, 
comparing types of sentence for each number of convictions, suggests that the 
following conclusions can be drawn: 


1. Fines have lowest reconviction rates at first and second sentence. 
2. Prison and probation reconviction rates do not differ significantly. 


3 The diagrams are confusing because no indication is given in the text of the meaning of the 
numbers on the ordinate. In fact these are absolute numbers of reconvictions assuming a popula- 
lation of 1,000; this means that the diagrams cannot be comparatively interpreted since no 
indication of proportionais reconvictions is given. 
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3. First offenders have lowest rates (especially for fines). 
4. Third and fourth offenders do not differ significantly. 


It is suggested that the data presented do not warrant a more sophisticated 
treatment than this, and that the treatment given in this Appendix is unsatis- 
factory in several respects. The authors themselves point out in their final para- 
graph that only a sample of penal careers can provide the necessary data to 
investigate the validity of the proposed sentencing model. It is to be hoped that 
this interesting approach can be applied using more appropriate data and methods. 


TABLE I 


Comparison of Types of Sentence at Each Stage of Conviction 














Number Proportion Cohort Values 
Pors Reconvicted N D 
irst Sentence 
Disharg e 68 0-32 195 63 
ine 170 0'19 9 
Probation br 0:49 175 8 
Prison 49 0°43 14I 6i 
All 348 0'305 1000 305 
iau x’: = 23°4, p < 0-001 
econd sen 
Discharge 34 ee 52 gt 
Fine 50 o 77 35 
Probation 39 0:72 60 3 
Prison 75 oJI 116 2 
All 198 0-626 305 191 
Turd x’s = 9'8, p < 0'05 
Discharge 8 0:38 14 5 
Fine | 26 0°73 45 33 
Probation 20 0:70 35 24 
Prison 56 0°55 97 54 
All 110 0-609 19I 116 
ieee x’: = 5:0 Not Sig. 
ourth sen 
i 3 0°33 5 2 
Fine 14 o'i 22 16 
Probation 14 o'yi 22 16 
Prison 43 0-77 67 51 
AL 74 0:730 116 85 
x’ = 2-6 Not Sig. 
Ali 5 ft (Cahors) 
113 0:407 2 0'3 
Fine _ 260 0:327 633 0-283 
Probation 134 o-612 292 0'579 
Prison 223 0-619 421 o. abg 
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TABLE 2 
Comparison of Order of Conviction for Each Type 
Number Proportion 
Reconvicted 
Discharge 
First 68 0:32 
Second 34 2:59 
8 o'g 
Fourth 3 0°33 
All u 0'407 
m x*s = 6-7 Not Sig. 
ine 
First 170 o'I 
Second 50 aa 
Third 26 0'73 
Fourth 14 o'yi 
All 260 "327 
Pia x^ = 45-4, p < 0-001 
obation 
First 61 0'49 
Second 39 0:72 
Third 20 0°70 
Fourth 14 0'71 
All 134 o°612 
x’, = 6-8 Not Sig. 
Imprisonment 
First 49 0:43 
Second 7 0'71 
5 0°55 
Fourth 43 0°77 
All 223 0'619 
ai Xh = 150 p< 0-01 
First 348 0°30 
Second 198 o -Bað 
7 Third 110 0°609 | difference 
Fourth 74 0:730] orzi t= 1'7 


Nigel Walker and Roy Carr-Hill reply: 

r. Mrs. Walker seems to us to miss the point of the exercise,which was to find 
out whether the only relevant data known to us were inconsistent with the simple 
models described in our appendix. 

2. Why these models? Because they were of a completely different kind 
from those which are—consciously or unconsciously—used by almost everyone 
who studies reconviction data, and yet were not implausible. 

3. Why such simple models? Because entia non multiplicanda praeter necessitatem : 
i.e. don’t complicate things until you have to. 

4. Why this particular set of data? Because it was the nearest thing we could 
get to data about a genuine cohort of first offenders distributed over the range of 
possible sentencing choices, and followed up to the extent of at least three subse- 
quent appearances in court. We are working at present, however, on some better 
data, laboriously extracted from Home Office records, which may of course 
completely fail to suit our models. 
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PERIODIC DETENTION WORK CENTRES (YOUTH) 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


R. E. Greson* 


Ts paper gives an outline of the structure, procedures and outcomes of periodic 
detention work centres in New Zealand. It deals with youth centres only, as 
distinct from the adult periodic detention work centre scheme which has recently 
come into operation in New Zealand. ‘The first section describes the actual 
functioning of the centres; for this purpose, four separate centres are described 
in some detail. The four centres, labelled ‘“‘ A,” “B,” “G” and “D,” were 
selected in order to illustrate the range of philosophies and procedures which 
are a feature of the system. They also illustrate the features which the centres ` 
have in common with each other. The second section is a survey of periodic 
detention centre outcomes, and deals with patterns of reconviction. 


Inside the Periodic Detention System 

In keeping with the original concept of periodic detention early appointments 
to the position of warden included an ex-naval officer, an ex-police constable, and 
two ex-army majors; subsequently an ex-prison officer and minister of religion 
have been appointed. With centres currently operating at Auckland (two), 
Hamilton. Lower Hutt, Christchurch, Dunedin and Invercargill, these appoint- 
ments have given rise to a remarkable diversity of treatment philosophies and 
procedures. 

Instead of adherence to a set formula, each centre—through its warden and 
local advisory committee—has been able to develop its own distinctive approach. 
There are some basic similarities, but by being given a large measure of autonomy 
each warden has been able to develop a system which is compatible with his own 
philosophy and experience. In a sense, each centre is largely a reflection of the 
warden as a personality. The outcome is a continuously evolving institution 
which is able to modify and adapt as experience and need indicate. 

The legislative framework within which the centres function provides a com- 
mon starting-point. Recently, however, two centres have operated within an 
amendment to the specified age structure: by Order in Council the age limits for 
the two centres have been altered to accommodate persons in the seventeen to 
twenty-five year-old age group. This means that trainees can be accepted who 
are in the age group twenty-two to twenty-five years inclusive, and who have 
previous institutional experience. 

Wardens, however, diverge in regard to both philosophy and method. 

Centre “* A ” is a strictly-run disciplinary establishment. The whole emphasis 
of the training programme is upon rules and the need to obey them. Trainees 
are, however, given an opportunity to criticise and discuss the running of the 
centre at group discussions. 

The boys arrive at the centre by 7 p.m. on Fridays. A work schedule has 
been prepared and work is assigned, including maintenance, cleaning, cooking 

* Senior research officer, Dept. of Justice, Wellington, N.Z. 


1 The legislative structure within which the scheme operates has been described in detail by 
J. A. Seymour: Brit. J. Criminol. 9, No. 2, April 1969, pp. 182-187. 
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and community projects. Each boy is made responsible for a particular “‘ area!” 
in the centre, and must keep his “‘ area ” clean and tidy whenever he is at the 
centre. Failure to keep an “ area ” up to the standards required can result in a 
penalty involving four hours’ additional work. Throughout the weekend there 
is great emphasis on cleanliness, tidiness and smartness: all work must be carried 
out exactly as taught and laid down by the rules. 

Group activity of various types occupies the evening. This includes a group 
discussion led by the warden. On Saturday, the trainees whose job it is to do the 
cooking get up at 6.30 a.m.—the remainder at 7 a.m. Work, which begins at 
8 a.m., may be at the centre or on an outside project, such as the maintenance of 
an elderly person’s home. The work programme is carried out at a brisk pace— 
there is no time for dawdling or loafing around. Work occupies the whole day 
until 5 p.m. After dinner the other group session is held for the trainees who did 
not participate the previous evening. All are then free at the centre until bed- 
time. There are no formal activities organised on Sunday mornings. Boys spend 
some time preparing their respective ‘‘ areas ” for inspection, and when an area 
has been inspected and passed, the trainee concerned may have his bed and 
locker inspected, and leave. Usually all have left by 10 a.m. 

On Wednesday evening all attend to hear a talk given by a visiting speaker. 
Attendance is normally from 7 p.m. to 9.30 p.m. 

Basically all periodic detention work centres follow the same pattern as that 
described in regard to centre ‘‘ A.” There are, however, major differences in 
emphasis. 

At centre “‘B” there is again an emphasis upon discipline, but it is supple- 
mented by the development of a casework relationship. The warden at centre 
“A” makes no deliberate effort to establish interpersonal relationships; the 
warden at centre ‘‘ B,” in seeking to alter the trainee’s value system as distinct 
from his overt behaviour, attempts consciously to establish a personal relationship 
with each trainee. High standards of performance are expected—and obtained. 
In general, the warden of centre “B” uses the programme as a means of redirec- 
ting youths from the course they have previously followed to a course which is at 
least “‘ centre of the line,” and if possible “‘ right of the line.” The means em- 
ployed to achieve these ends are a mixture of strict discipline and interpersonal 
relationships. 

Centre ‘‘ G ” operates on the principles of good discipline and good manners, 
with the added ingredient of the need for trainees to think beyond the immediate 
gratification of needs. The warden endeavours to plan a programme of activities 
which centre around a youth’s thinking capacities. In his opinion, most of his 
charges are too lethargic, both mentally and physically. He sees a need for 
sharpening their cognitive processes and thus developing a more positive outlook 
and behaviour pattern. A very varied programme has been developed including 
educational activities such as lessons in basic English and arithmetic (work is 
set, marked, and tests are given). A wide variety of community projects are 
carried out, avoiding any repetition or dullness in job content. Enacted plays 
are used to encourage discussion concerning various aspects of behaviour. The 
latter all serve to promote an animated and vigorous programme which the 
warden considers will develop the trainees’ cognitive processes, 
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High standards in manners, behaviour, personal cleanliness and work effort 
are expected at all times. Once the rules have been explained and understood, 
a trainee is expected to assume full responsibility for his own behaviour. While 
the warden at centre ‘‘ G ” demonstrates genuine concern for the trainees’ welfare 
there are no “‘ second chances” or “second warnings”; penalties for misbe- 
haviour or failure to carry out a task are automatically imposed. The only com- 
ment the warden makes is quietly but firmly to point out the cause and effect of 
relationship between misdemeanour and penalty. By developing some sense 
of responsibility for himself, it is hoped that the trainee will gradually extend this 
to include a sense of responsibility towards other persons—particularly his parents 
and employer. 

The warden at centre ‘‘ D ” views his task as that of providing a “‘ facilitative 
environment ” which will meet the needs of the ‘‘ whole person.” He endeavours 
accordingly to provide a stable environment for the trainees whom he views as 
being casualties of a permissive society. The youths who come before the courts 
are considered to have no goals other than those of immediate self-gratification: 
they have endeavoured to give meaning to their lives in socially deviant ways. 
With this belief as his basic position the warden sees periodic detention as a means 
of enabling a youth to work out his own relative responsibility for the situation 
in which he now finds himself—and to do so within an authority-structured 
environment. In learning the rules of the establishment the process of becoming 
“ other-centred ” will already have made a beginning as the trainees are expected 
to tell each other the rules of the centre and the penalties which can be incurred. 
The warden sees his first task as that of building a relationship with the trainee. 
This is crucial in assisting the trainee towards the ultimate aim of being able to 
see himself, define himself and develop an aim in life beyond himself. All activi- 
ties at the centre are directed towards development by the trainees of a positive 
self-concept. 

The effectiveness of the work programme is regarded as being an outcome of 
the counselling programme: criteria for effectiveness include the development of 
a more responsible attitude towards employment, stability of employment and 
increased efficiency and productivity. Apart from maintenance in and around 
the centre, the warden endeavours to select community projects which have a 
high creative content and which stimulate interest and encourage the use of 
initiative. Individual counselling and group discussion tend to be the main 
focus at centre *“‘ D.” An interesting feature is a weekly period of fifteen minutes 
during which the warden becomes the target for a frank exchange of question and 
answer relating to problems of a religious and ethical nature: there is never any 
shortage of questions and the period evokes considerable interest on the part of 
the trainees. 

Normally when a youth is sentenced to periodic detention centre training he 
is concurrently placed on probation. He may also be ordered to pay a fine. 
There is a divergence of practice, however, in regard to the active role of the 
probation officer during the trainee’s period at the periodic detention centre. 
At some centres the trainee will, in addition to fulfilling his obligations at the centre, 
also report regularly to his probation officer: the latter may collect any fines and/or 
contributions to savings accounts, In these circumstances it is possible for a 
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trainee to be involved in two differing sets of casework or supervision. By close 
co-operation between warden and probation officer the two areas of responsi- 
bility can be complementary. At other centres, however, the trainee, although 
bound by the conditions of his probation order, at the discretion of the probation 
officer is not required to report to him during the period he is undergoing train- 
ing at the periodic detention centre. In these cases the warden may assume 
responsibility for collecting fines: the probation officer assumes active supervision 
upon completion of the trainee’s period at the centre. Whatever the case may 
be, there is in every district an excellent working relationship between warden 
and district probation officer to whom the former is responsible. 


Patterns of Reconviction 


The following survey is based upon those youths, 251 in number, sentenced to 
periodic detention centre training from the beginning of August 1963 to the end 
of July 1967. It is concerned only with a description of subsequent patterns of 
reconviction.? It should be noted that the outcomes described in this report 
cannot be compared with reported outcomes of other treatment measures. There 
has been no random allocation to the different measures available to the courts. 
It therefore cannot be said that periodic detention centre training is any more or 
less effective than other forms of sentencing. 

Whatever our judgment on this form of treatment, the final conclusion still 
obtains, in that 66-5 per cent. of the 251 subjects studied remained within the 
community during the period under review. 

Out of a total of 251 detainees, 100 were not reconvicted within the two-year 
period ‘‘ at risk.” That is, 39-8 per cent. did not appear before the courts at all, 
while the remaining 60-2 per cent. were convicted and received penalties which 
varied in degree of severity. Of those who did re-offend, a total of 84 (Table I) 
or 33°5 per cent. of the whole population—were sentenced to further institutional 
training, including prison. 





TABLE I 
Most significant Outcome for All Detainees (most serious penalty for all 
subjects) 
Outcome No. % of Total 
Not reconvicted 100 39°8 
Admonished I 0'4 
Convicted and discharged I o4 
Fined 5I 20:3 
Probation I 5° 
Borstal 3 I5°r 
Detention centre 27 10°8 
Periodic detention 5 2'0 
Prison 14 5'6 
Total number of cases 251 100°0 





2 The subjects were classified into one of three groups: (1) those not sige 2) those 
subsequently offending, but not pred (3) those subsequent! tly offending, seriously. c term 
“ not serious ” relates to the type of penalty receiv 2nd includes all sentences of imprisonment 
a one month, fines under $60-00, or convicted and discharged. “ Serious ” re-offending 
is ed by all ‘sentences in excess of the latter, including borstal training, detention in a 
detention centre (a measure distinct from periodic detention), and release on probation. 
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The most significant feature to emerge from this table is that of all subjects 
considered in this survey, 66-5 per cent. were able to remain within the commun- 
ity during the two-year period “at risk.” This figure includes subjects who re- 
offended, but who were able to retain their liberty. This is an important 
reflection of a policy specifically designed to retain as many offenders as possible 
within the community. 

If re-offending alone is considered, then Table 1 indicates that, of 251 subjects, 
100 (39-8 per cent.) did not re-offend, 43 (17-2 per cent.) re-offended and received 
relatively minor penalties, while 108 (43-0 per cent.) re-offended and received 
serious penalties. 

Of the subjects, however, who committed offences warranting serious penal- 
ties, 24 (22-2 per cent. out of a total of 108 retained their liberty; while 84 
(77:8 per cent.) were committed to further institutional custody. In general, 
the subjects whose re-offending could be classified as “‘ serious” on the basis of 
penalties subsequently received show a greater tendency than others to be involved 
in patterns of multiple re-offending. This suggests an inevitable further loss of 
liberty for the former group for whom periodic detention is but an intermediate 
step in a progressive pattern of deviant behaviour. 


Ofall subjects who were subsequently reconvicted, 102 (67-5 per cent.) offended 
within six months of their original P.D.W.C. sentence. A further 31 (20-5 per 
cent.) re-offended between seven and twelve months following their P.D.W.C. 
sentence. Similarly, 12 (8 per cent.) re-offended between thirteen to eighteen 
months, and six (4.0 per cent.) between 19 to 24 months. Cumulatively, this 
means that of all those subsequently reconvicted 81-0 per cent. appeared before 
the courts within twelve months of being sentenced to periodic detention. Alterna- 
tively, if the same numbers are seen as a proportion of all detainees, then 133 or 
52-9 per cent. of all detainees were reconvicted within twelve months of being 
sentenced to periodic detention. 


Of the subjects classified overall as “‘ not serious,” 48-8 per cent. were recon- 
victed within six months of their P.D.W.C. sentence and, cumulatively, 76-7 
per cent. within twelve months. It is noticeable, however, that of subjects classi- 
fied overall as receiving “‘ serious ” penalties, 75 per cent. had their first subsequent 
conviction within six months of their P.D.W.C. sentence and, cumulatively, 
92-6 per cent. re-offended within twelve months of being sentenced to periodic 
detention. 

The problem of defining ‘‘ success ” and “‘ failure ” provides the usual diffi- 
culties in drawing useful conclusions concerning the effectiveness of any penal 
measure. Success or failure in this study is defined by the absence or presence 
of subsequent offending. On this limited basis 39-8 per cent. of the subjects 
could be described as having a successful outcome, while 43 per cent. of the sub- 
jects failed in terms of serious re-offending. The in-between group—17-2 per 
cent.—must remain in the “‘ uncertain” category: certainly, any exaggerated 
claims for success should be avoided. 

Perhaps the most important outcome to be observed concerns the percentage 
of subjects (66-5 per cent.) who, during the two-year period at risk, at least 
maintained their place within the community. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN QUEBEC: 
THREE NEW SURVEYS 


Jean TREPANIER 


Ir is very difficult for government commissions of inquiry to know exactly the 
feelings of the population on the matters on which they are appointed to report. 
In most cases, they receive submissions and testimony from bodies or individuals 
who claim to represent various sections of public opinion. But the merits of such 
_ a claim are most questionable. Scientific surveys still remain a safer method of 
investigating public opinion. The Katzenbach Commission felt this and had a 
quick look at public opinion.1_ The Commission of Inquiry into the Administra- 
tion of Penal Justice in Quebec went further ahead and financed several surveys. 
After the one on the public image of the police,* three new research reports 
throw some light on how the administration of justice is seen by the public as 
well as by criminal lawyers in Quebec.® 

Although most people have a positive image of criminal lawyers and judges, an 
important minority (varying from 20 to 43 per cent. according to the item) 
consider lawyers as rather incompetent, dishonest and useless for society. Nearly 
two people out of three see them as rather hypocritical. Judges do not have a 
much better reputation, being seen by sizeable minorities (25 to 43 per cent.) 
as rather lacking in understanding, incompetent, corrupt and prejudiced. Three 
people out of four think that political affiliation is a determining factor in the 
appointment of judges. The higher the respondents’ position on the educational, 
occupational and income scales, the greater their doubts about lawyers’ frankness, 
competence and usefulness and about judges’ capacity for understanding; also 
the greater is their confidence in the honesty of lawyers and judges. Generally 
speaking, French Canadians tend to have a more negative view of criminal lawyers 
and judges than English Canadians (the sample was drawn from Quebec only). 

After such findings, one must not be surprised by the fact that only one respon- 
dent out of two thinks that his chances of having a fair trial would be good if he 
were charged with a criminal offence, and that the same proportion of people 
think that guilty persons are often acquitted due only to the skill of their lawyers. 
Three people out of four believe that the poor do not receive as good treatment as 
the rich from the courts and criticise the administration of criminal justice for its 
slowness. The majority of respondents think that trials should not be public in 
certain cases (such as sexual cases, first offenders, etc.) and that the names of the 
offenders should not be reported by mass media. Those whose views are more 


1 The President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, Task Force 
1067 P it rela an Assessment, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


au Québec, Kueben, PEditeur officiel du Oe à 1970, ets bee A a ae k i Les 
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favourable to the courts on the question of how trials are dealt with tend to be 
the youngest, the English Canadians and those situated in the lower part of the 
social scale. 

The chapters concerned with penal and sentencing policies are perhaps the 
most important of this first report. According to the majority of respondents, the 
offence should be used as the first criterion on which the sentence should be based. 
But other factors pertaining mainly to the offender and his milieu should also be 
considered to adapt the sentence to the offender. For that purpose, nine people 
out of ten underline the necessity of the pre-sentence report. Capital punishment 
is still supported by a slight majority, although the number of its opponents is 
steadily growing. Imprisonment is seen by an overwhelming majority as the 
appropriate sentence for major crimes, where fines are chosen for less serious . 
offences. Probably unaware that Quebec holds the Canadian record for severe 
sentences, a slight majority consider that judges should be less indulgent in serious 
crime cases. Two out of three believe that this would be likely to reduce the 
number of crimes, even if at the same time nearly half of the respondents see the 
influence of imprisonment as bad. This rather harsh approach to the treatment of 
offenders is somewhat tempered by the support given to such measures as allowing 
some prisoners to work outside the prison setting during the day, spend some week- 
ends with their families and receive visits from their wives in private during their 
detention. Whereas the existence of the parole system has the favour of the public, 
its actual administration raises some dissatisfaction: nearly half of the people hold 
the view that parole is granted too easily. Drug addicts, alcoholics and sexual 
offenders are seen as sick persons who should be treated rather than punished. It 
may be interesting to note that the groups who tend to express more humanitarian 
opinions and to favour rehabilitation rather than punishment measures are those 
who come from cities, are younger, whose social status is high and who are 
English-speaking. 

These results lead to the conclusion that the public is quite ambivalent in its 
approach to penal policies: while obvious tendencies to punish offenders severely 
can be noticed, humanitarian measures are supported by important majorities, 
From conflicting opinions expressed by the same respondents, one gets the impres- 
sion that some of the answers given by a part of the sample were a rough expression 
of stereotypes rather than the product of coherent thinking. 

In many respects, the views held by the public are quite different from those 
of the criminal lawyers. A few matters taken more or less at random demon- 
strate this. The lawyers rank themselves at a much higher level in the social 
scale than the public does. In the field of civil liberties, it is frightening to note 
that seven defence lawyers and five prosecution attorneys out of ten consider that 
a citizen cannot in practice exercise his right to consult a lawyer before being 
questioned by the police; only two citizens out of ten believe that this isso. The 
lawyers also tend to be more opposed than the public to the use of technical devices 
such as truth serum, lie detector, hypnosis and wire tapping to detect crime. 
There is more agreement concerning blood tests and the breathalyser to identify 
drunken drivers. On the point of knowing what qualifications should be required 
from juvenile court judges, lawyers insist much more than the public on limiting 
such appointments to lawyers, although one out of three does not consider that 
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requirement as necessary, The existence of the jury and the participation of 
women in it are significantly more supported by the public in general and defence 
lawyers than by prosecuting attorneys. Does that mean that offenders are more 
likely to be acquitted by juries and women than by judges and men? The 
impression that the poor are not treated as well as the rich by the courts is much 
more prevalent in the public than amongst lawyers; and although this opinion 
gets more support from the defence than from the prosecuting lawyers, the latter 
are more enthusiastic about legal aid than their defence colleagues. Criminal 
` lawyers insist much more than the public on the disparity of sentences. The 
reaction of the various groups concerning the severity of sentences could be 
forecast: the public and prosecuting attorneys tend to want more severe sentences, 
contrary to defence lawyers. This is the case although even prosecuting attorneys 
tend to have more critical views than the public on the influence of prison. 
Disagreeing with the majority of prosecuting attorneys, defence counsel and the 
public tend to be opposed to imprisonment for offenders unable to pay their fines. 
Prosecuting attorneys are more keen on capital punishment than the public, 
whereas defence lawyers are strongly opposed to it. 

These various points—and others that might have been reported had space 
allowed it—show clear-cut differences of opinion not only between lawyers and the 
public but also amongst the lawyers themselves. Several independent variables 
were used to study the various categories of lawyers: age, language, number of 
years in law practice, defence or prosecuting lawyer, etc. The most interesting 
results were provided by the distinction between prosecution and defence attor- 
neys. They tend to show rather repressive prosecuting attorneys against more 
liberal-minded defence counsel. Does the role influence the individual’s attitudes 
and opinions, or does the individual choose his role according to his set of attitudes? 
Perhaps both influences could help to explain the differences. 

These two surveys provide us with highly valuable information. They show 
that the public’s confidence in the law enforcement bodies has its limits, and that 
the criticisms that are expressed are sometimes based on a poor knowledge of the 
way in which justice is administered. They also show the opinions of persons 
who, being involved in the functioning of the institutions, can be expected to 
know more but at the same time have less critical views about them. The lack of 
confidence shown by the public was greater than the lawyers had thought; the 
legal profession reacted bitterly to the report, but could hardly find any scientific 
basis for attacking it. One may disagree with a few interpretations, or think that 
some others might have been more developed. One may consider that some 
points should have been investigated more thoroughly; but the wide scope of the 
surveys made it impossible to go into greater detail. Within the limits that they 
had set themselves, the authors succeeded in producing very good and useful 
reports. 

The third survey in the list (written in English in spite of its French title) 
takes up different questions. It is a replication of a previous study published in 
1968 by the American Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Train- 
ing.4 It was therefore not designed specially for the Prévost Commission like 

4 Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, The Public Looks at Crime and 
Corrections, Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 7968. 
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the two previous ones, The first section of the study suggests that the public 
feels the correctional system is currently inadequate. But at the same time, the 
public is not eager to help bring about change if it means that more money has 
to be spent. People seem to be aware of the problems faced by the convicted 
criminal who has to re-enter the community, but they are not likely to welcome 
him with open arms. One can observe hesitation and uneasiness in the antici- 
pation of contacts with ex-criminals. Asked about the jobs for which they would 
hire a convicted criminal if they were employers, people would have given very 
few opportunities. Questioned about Halfway Houses, they favoured the idea 
but felt reluctant to have one in their neighbourhood. On the other hand, a 
sizeable number of the sample declared that they would be ready to work as 
volunteers in various areas of correctional programmes. Striking differences . 
were expressed by adults and teenagers on the motivations underlying their 
rejection of correctional work as a career: whereas adults did not see this type of job 
as a good one because of the low pay, the need to be of a ‘‘ special type” to be 
interested in this area and the fact that other fields offer better opportunities, 
teenagers expressed the feeling that the work was unrewarding, that they would 
be working with difficult cases under difficult conditions, and that they would be 
unable to provide any real help. 

Perhaps the main interest of this report lies in the practical implications that 
the author draws from the survey; this is another respect in which this study 
differs from the other two. It is suggested that correctional administrators should 
develop programmes of education to change the public’s views on corrections and 
foster the creation of more favourable attitudes towards convicted criminals. 
Without such a change, society will maintain the present obstacles to their reinte- 
gration into the community. At the moment, taxpayers hear of corrections mainly 
when prison riots happen. Administrators should start thinking in terms of 
‘* cost-benefit and efficiency in a business administrative way,” and the public 
should be told how their money has been invested and what have been the results 
in terms of men, women and young people returned to the free community to lead 
useful lives. This might gain public support to the cause of corrections and make 
the raising of supplementary funds easier. It also appears from the survey that 
volunteer manpower is far from being used to its maximum. We are also given 
valuable indications of the aspects of the work which should be emphasised when 
recruiting young as well as adult manpower. 

At a moment when criminology stresses more and more the importance of 
the role of community in the treatment of offenders, governments and correctional 
administrators need to know better than ever the attitudes of the public in order 
to decide on the policies they will enforce. This last survey shows how even a 
rather limited but well-designed study can suggest interesting ideas, On the other 
hand, one must be aware of the danger that the repressive feelings expressed by 
the majority of the public may be used by conservative politicians to increase public 
expenditure on old-fashioned methods of dealing with crime and criminals. 
Such influence must be counter-balanced by that of correctional administrators, 
who must consider it as their responsibility to enlighten and change public opinion. 
These three surveys can help them to understand better what the “silent 
majority ” really thinks and where they must direct their efforts. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SENTENCING. By D. A. Tuomas. [London: Heinemann Educa- 
tional Books, Cambridge Studies in Criminology, Vol. 27, 1970. 1 and 350 
pp- £4-20]. 

As Sir Leon Radzinowicz comments in his Foreword, David Thomas hardly 

needs introduction as the author of a book on sentencing principles. In an 

impressive series of articles, Thomas has demonstrated the value of serious con- 
sideration of appellate sentencing decisions; so eager expectations were aroused 
by the news that he was preparing a full-length study of the subject, based on 
an analysis of all cases decided by the Court of Appeal and its predecessor in the 
years 1962-69. For the most part, these expectations are not disappointed. 

Thomas on Sentencing will undoubtedly become an indispensable book for any 

serious student of the subject, and it must be hoped that the author can find the 

energy to write many future editions. Nor is the importance of the book simply 
parochial, for this is the first full review of what is rightly described as ‘‘ the most 
highly evolved system of its kind in the English-speaking world.” 

The volume follows the pattern established in Thomas’s earlier work. The 
framework of appellate sentencing policy is seen as constituting a primary decision 
between a “‘ tariff” and an “‘ individualised ” approach, followed by secondary 
decisions within the primary decision—what point on the tariff should be fixed, 
or what individualised measure is most appropriate? But the author is careful 
to indicate to the unwary that his important primary/secondary distinction is an 
analytical tool carrying a risk of over-simplification, so that, for example, sus- 
pended sentence decisions do not fit easily into it. 

The bulk of the book consists of a meticulous analysis of the way in which the 
Court approaches each of its decisions in different types of case. The initial 
chapter considers with admirable clarity and conciseness the criteria for the 
primary decision. But one puzzle arises, and this has interesting methodological 
implications. For we are told (p. 9) that *‘ of those offences for which the Court 
generally considers the need for a deterrent sentence to outweigh all other con- 
siderations, the most conspicuous is robbery.” But four pages previously, a 
robbery case (Brett) is given as an illustration of the Court opting for an individual- 
ised sentence. This raises the question: in what proportion of robbery cases is 
an individualised primary choice made—how exceptional is Brett? Such questions 
would only be answerable with a quantitative methodology which Thomas has 
not adopted; one appreciates the difficulties but, with a complete sample of cases 
to hand, it is possible that the results would have justified the problems and effort 
involved. 

Part Two of the book, consisting of an analysis of the secondary decision in 
“ tariff ” cases, is extremely impressive. The long and detailed Chapter 3, setting 
out the principles adopted for different types of offences, will certainly become a 
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major source of reference. And if the section on the effect of parole on sentencing 
is disappointing (much more was said in the First Report of the Parole Board, 
which is not referred to), this is compensated for by full and illuminating discus- 
sions on life sentences and the tariff (pp. 55—60), and on factors of mitigation 
(Chapter 4). 

Part Three, on the secondary decision in ‘“‘ individualised” cases, is less 
satisfying because of the disparate nature of the material, itself directly due to the 
lack of ‘‘ clear policies governing the choice of particular (individualised) measures, 
indicating for instance which offenders should be put on probation.” This seems 
an important aspect of the court’s practice, and more perhaps might have been 
made of it; but as it is there are valuable chapters on the sentencing of young 
offenders, persistent offenders and the mentally disturbed. . 

Part Four consists of a single chapter on the procedure of sentencing. Two- 
thirds of this refers to the procedure at the trial rather than the appeal, and it is 
difficult to see why it was included. 

When an author has produced a major work and carefully analysed much 
hitherto inaccessible material, it seems churlish to ask for more. Yet in three 
respects one wishes Thomas had gone further than he has. In the first place, 
although the book is described as a textbook, some basic legal aspects of sentencing 
have been omitted, ¢.g. the rule that a common law misdemeanour has no maxi- 
mum limit; the modification of this for attempted crime, so that attempts cannot 
be punished more severely than the completed crime; and the refusal to apply a 
similar limiting rule in cases of conspiracy to commit a particular crime. This 
last principle was decided in one of the only two sentencing cases to reach the 
House of Lords (Verner v. D.P.P.), and it has been the subject of some controversy, 
adding as it does to the already considerable advantages to the prosecution of 
proceeding by way of a conspiracy charge. Hence it is odd to find Thomas citing 
it only in the penultimate footnote of the book, and then without discussion. 
One appreciates his concern to break away from the sterile legal tradition of 
limiting discussions of sentencing to such basic rules; but to ignore them completely 
is scarcely justifiable. 

Secondly, the work is entirely non-evaluative. The principles and practice 
of the Court are described, but never criticised except where decisions are con- 
sidered to be per incuriam (e.g. pp. 58, 61). This approach is justified on the 
grounds that evaluation ‘‘ would require as a preliminary the resolution of major 
controversies concerning the proper use and limitations of punishments which 
have troubled thinkers for centuries.” A fair point: but surely some comments 
could have been made without major philosophical excursions? For example, 
trial judges may not generally go above the Court’s “‘ tariff” level (Lavin), but 
they are allowed to do so if the crime is especially prevalent locally (pp. 14-15). 
Since judges (including the Court of Appeal) do not study local police statistics, 
this seems to give trial courts carte blanche to go above the tariff provided they 
remember to say the offence is locally rampant. In the light of this, can the 
“local prevalence ” rule really be justified? The author’s comments on these 
and similar matters could have made a welcome addition to the text. 

Thirdly, one could wish for more consideration of the Court as a social institu- 
tion, For example, it is claimed that the Court has achieved “a high level of 
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consistency ” in its judgments. Without disputing this, is consistency also a 
feature of the “‘ single-judge procedure ” by which leave to appeal is usually granted 
or refused by the court? On the face of it, this seems less likely in view of the 
number of judges involved: but is there any evidence? (The matter is important, 
as many never apply beyond the single judge procedure.) Again, the Donovan 
Committee of 1965 thought a major reason for altering the composition of the 
Court would be to facilitate greater consistency in sentencing: has this occurred 
since the changes were made? Or again, analysis of the Criminal Statistics for 
1962-69 shows a marked and steady increase in the proportion of cases in which 
application for leave to appeal was abandoned: why is this? None of these ques- 
tions are considered in the book; but it is suggested that some discussion of such 
_ matters would have been worthwhile. 

Any book can be criticised, and a reviewer’s role is to criticise. But none of 
the comments above should be allowed to detract from the merits of the book, 
which is on any criterion a work of major importance, 


A, E. Bottoms 


Cruz, Pouce AND Race Reztations: A Srupy in Braoncuam. By Joun R. 
Lampert. [London: Oxford University Press. Published for the Institute 
of Race Relations. 1970. xxviii + 308 pp. £3-00.] 


James Baldwin once likened the position of the American police in black areas 
to that of an army of occupation and even an American psychiatric journal recently 
contained an article using the analogy of guerrilla warfare to describe police 
interaction with ghetto residents. Such descriptions are thought far-fetched by 
British readers and of course, ‘‘ it can’t happen here.” The truth is that research 
in this country in such areas as crime, the police and race relations can no longer 
shelter behind such parochialism, if only because ‘‘ can it happen here? ” is 
precisely the question being asked from so many quarters. The sociologist working 
in these areas has to be extremely careful; he must understand why such questions 
are asked of him and not reject them out of hand as being naive or hysterical, yet 
at the same time he must reserve his right to change considerably their frame of 
reference and eventually even entirely recast the problem. 

In his outstanding study of a police division in Birmingham between 1966-67, 
John Lambert has admirably succeeded in managing this. Working in all three 
of these areas—crime, police, race relations—as well as the substantive area of 
urban development, he has produced a book which is neither, on the one hand, 
reassuring or alarming, nor, on the other, trivial and scholastic. He takes the 
** simple ” policy questions which created the research—is there more crime among 
coloured immigrants? what are the prospects for their children? what are the 
problems faced by the police in areas of high immigration?—and shows how to 
answer them within a sociologically meaningful context that retains its integrity. 
In the specific case of research on the police, this is the difference—as Lambert 
has expressed it since completing his study—between sociology for the police and 
sociology of the police. 

The general picture is depressingly familiar and the study’s continuity, both 
in conceptual framework and the close similarities in the actual situations, with 
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the old Chicago school work is self-evident. Lambert takes from Rex and Moore’s 
study of Sparkbrook—part of the police division he worked in—their account of 
how areas of high immigrant density are created by the de facto discriminatory 
policies of the local council. Immigrants, particularly coloured immigrants, 
find themselves living in certain areas characterised by high rates of crime and 
disorder, both in terms of place of occurrence and place of residence. These are 
also areas with the highest incidence of overcrowding, lack of amenities and popula- 
tion mobility. Despite concentration in these areas, though, West Indian and 
Asian immigrants are less involved in crime and delinquency than their white 
neighbours. This last statistical fact—together with the familiar finding of 
high crime rates among the Irish—is not, as Lambert insists, of much relevance in 
itself. It must be located in three developmental sequences: the legitimation of . 
racialism in the society as a whole, the particular growth of such urban areas and 
the pressures on family life in these areas, leading to increased insecurity and 
greater likelihood of delinquent involvement. In short, one must understand the 
dynamics of the whole “‘ ghettoisation ” process. 

Lambert’s descriptions of what was happening in these areas during the re- 
search period are painstaking and sober. Although he is understandably dis- 
tressed that three eventful years elapsed before his findings were published, such 
updating is not a major reason for any revision. My own reservations are more 
concerned with the way that Lambert seems to pull his punches at certain points. 
It is almost as if his methods (which he incidentally tells us very little about) 
opened up too many paths for him to see any analytical direction. Thus, for 
example, in his initial account of police work there are many references to ‘‘ inter- 
ests,” “‘ discretion,” ‘‘ pressures,” “‘ perception of threat’ and so on, but only 
later when he comes to summarising Skolnick’s thesis are these interactional 
concepts placed in the wider context of community and societal conflict. In his 
description of the area, on the other hand, there is a need for more ethnographic 
detail, instead of simply quoting incidents as examples. One feels that Lambert 
here missed the opportunity to give the wealth of detail that Thrasher, Shaw and 
McKay and later Suttles were able to do. And, while there is much on the 
policeman’s view of the coloured immigrant, there is little on the other side of the 
equation—for example, on immigrant organisations formed in direct response 
to perceived injustice in general and police action in particular. This sort of 
information would only be in line with Lambert’s own concluding reference to 
the racial basis of crime and violence in America and the need to see the situation 
not wholly or even partially in terms of law enforcement and the administration 
of justice. 

No doubt the theoretical hatchet-men of sociology will find points to insert 
their blades into the analysis. But, unlike Lambert, they will not have done this 
research with such persistence and written it up with such clarity. This is an 
important book and will remain so for a long time. 


Stanley Cohen 
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Key Issuers in Grminotocy. By Roorr Hoop and Ricaarp Sparks, [London: 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 1970. 256 pp. Hard cover £1-75; Paperback 
8op.] 

“Tipy desks, tidy minds ”: that was my school teacher’s motto. The same senti- 

ment seems to have guided Hood and Sparks, for they have attempted to tidy up 

eight key issues in criminology. Unfortunately for the discipline, their efforts 
are in part so meticulous that there is nothing left worth preserving. As they say, 

“ much criminological research is so defective methodologically as to be virtually 

worthless; and many other studies are so limited in this respect that very little 

weight can be put on their conclusions ” (p. 9). 

To select issues, the authors were guided by three criteria: the amount of 
recent research had to be considerable; at least some progress had to have been 
made towards explaining the ‘‘ known facts ”; and there had to be a continuing 
interest in answering the remaining uncertainties, deficiencies and lacunae. 
The issues which met these demands were: the extent of crime, the difference 
between official and hidden offenders, the sub-cultural nature of gang delinquency, 
typologies of crimes and criminals, principles underlying the sentencing process, 
the effectiveness of penal sanctions, the interaction between type of treatment and 
type of offender, and the impact of imprisonment. 

It is too easy to criticise a selection of this type, for it is always vulnerable to 
the charge of being arbitrary. For this reason, it would not normally be worth 
pursuing this line. However, in this particular instance, it might be objected 
that, on any reasonable and relevant criterion, the last decade has witnessed one 
fundamental issue in criminology—the view that crime and criminals are social 
products emerging out of a complicated and complex process of social labelling 
and symbolic interaction. Hood and Sparks side-step the literature in which 
this view has been put forward by stating that “‘ too little empirical research has 
been done” (p. 8). If that is so—and the issue is certainly contentious—then 
it simply reflects the limitation of the empirical research criterion, for as a result 
of making selections on this basis the authors have left the reader uninformed on 
what is nothing less than a paradigmatic revolution in criminology. Since the 
reverberations of such a change in perspective are profound, its exclusion from a 
list of key issues would not appear to be warranted. 

That criticism aside, the book achieves its intention admirably. The authors 
proceed to dissect each issue’s problems with surgical precision. An emphasis 
here or there could be misplaced, as when they conclude that on balance the 
available evidence on police dispositional decisions seems to reflect fairly accurately 
the social distribution of serious delinquency; and, despite a bibliography which is 
international in scope, there is an occasional lapse, as when, for example, they 
exclude Bondesen’s work on prison and criminalisation. But these are extremely 
minor blemishes and should not detract from a book which is essentially well 
constructed, argued and presented. On the last point, there are over forty illus- 
trative diagrams in most colours of the rainbow, and over twenty tables to facilitate 
easier comprehension. 

The authors make many insightful comments on each issue, and provide a 
workmanlike demolition job on a number of widely held beliefs. Their con- 
clusions are basically that we have much to learn. Victimisation studies are only 
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a beginning to illuminating the “dark figure” of crime. Only more better 
designed research will provide information on that crucial issue—the constancy 
of crime reportage over time. Self-report studies have a potential, but the method- 
ological problems involved may ultimately prove to be insurmountable. On 
gang delinquency and its sub-cultural characteristics, our knowledge is ‘“‘ still 
largely speculation” (p. 109). Typologises of crime and criminals that have so 
far been constructed do “‘ not take us very far, and it is a dispiriting result after 
so much effort has been put into this subject ” (p. 140). To assess properly the 
impact of prison on after-prison conduct, it is essential to conduct “‘ research 
which connects the prisoner’s experiences inside the prison with his conduct 
after discharge. No research of this kind has yet been done ” (p. 229). And so 
on. 

Despite the pessimism into which such an exercise can, and on this occasion 
does, lead us, it is essential to clear away the débris from time to time, if only 
to provide ourselves with the instructive shock and dismay of seeing the chaos 
in which we have been working. For this no small clearing-up service, the authors 
deserve praise. 

Steven Box 


Tue Comino Crisis iN WESTERN SocioLocy. By Arvin W. Goutpner. [New 
York: Basic Books Ltd. 1970. London: Heinemann Educational Books 
Ltd. 1971. 576 pp. £3°75]. 

In American intellectual life, Alvin Gouldner is to sociology as Norman Mailer 

is to the novel. Like Mailer—in pursuit of the Great American Novel (or, as he 

calls it, the “‘ bitch’), and advertising for himself in the manner of Ernest 

Hemingway, his mentor—Gouldner has offered in The Coming Crisis in Western 

Sociology and (less ostentatiously) in Enter Plato, the sociology of sociology, and has 

presented it in the grand manner of The Sociological Imagination and C. Wright 

Mills. The analogy is exhaustive: this is a punchy book, it rarely observes un- 

necessarily the academic or the personal convention (Talcott Parsons is Mr. 

Parsons!), and it never fails to find the suggestive, demanding phrase where Mr. 

Average Sociologist would borrow a term and call it concept. 

The object of The Coming Crisis is nothing less than the location of all existing 
social theory within the limitations of the theorist’s personal biography, institu- 
tional situation (within a university, perhaps, in competition for a hefty grant from 
a U.S. funding agency; or, alternatively, enmeshed in the debates of nineteenth- 
century German politics) and general cultural contexts. The attempt is to look 
at sociologists in the way that sociologists look at others. On this basis, it is 
proposed, we can proceed to build an alternative and radical critique of existing 
social theory—a social theory that is relevant to our times rather than to the insti- 
tutional arrangements within which the theory we have has been developed 
(and distorted by personal and political interest). Such a sociology—operating 
as what Gouldner calls ‘‘ reflexive sociology ” (in which are declared the values 
and self-awareness of the theorist, and in which are highlighted the “ domain 
assumptions ” of his theory)-—is intended as the answer to the problems of values, 
commitment, scholarship and action bedevilling Americans (and Europeans) 
involved in the process of examining, understanding and changing society. 
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As a general perspective, ‘‘ reflexive sociology ” has a twofold significance for 
readers of this Journal. It asserts—as against many young social theorists who, 
notably in the United States, have rejected the institution and practice of academ- 
ically institutionalised sociology—that sociology, albeit in another form, is still 
both possible and essentially desirable. But, secondly, it asserts that such a 
sociology must not only declare, as the otherwise hidden constraints, its domain 
assumptions (its assumptions, that is, about ‘‘ human behaviour, modern society, 
the world of groups ’’) as the self-conscious preamble to theorisation; but that it 
must also identify the centrality of structures of power and interest in organising 
and determining the behaviour of men in society, and the sociologists observing 
those men. This latter assertion is a reiteration of Gouldner’s already expressed 
concern to elaborate an understanding of the ways in which ‘‘ the master institu- 
tions ” of American society affect industrial behaviour, and, in a polemic against 
the pluralism of Howard Becker and his “ school,” deviant and criminal behaviour, 
and the underworld in general. 

Some 200 pages of The Coming Crisis are devoted to a confrontation with what 
Gouldner takes to be the dominant mode of theorisation in American sociology— 
the systems-building of Parsonian structural-functionalism. It is of course arguable 
that the hegemony of these forms of theorisation is not so firmly based as it was, 
and that Gouldner’s exhaustive demolition is thus misplaced or anachronistic. 
Certainly it leads Gouldner, operating under limitations of space and intent as he 
is at least on a mention of more recent and competing schools, to take up a dis- 
missive, or enigmatic, stance towards, for example, ethnomethodology (discussed 
under the caption ‘‘ Sociology as a Happening ”). This will be disappointing to soci- 
ologists of deviance increasingly concerned with the problematics of norms and rules 
and assumptions about their universal acceptability. But we are promised recti- 
fication of this dismissiveness in later texts in the Gouldner enterprise, and, for 
the meantime, the lengthy discussion of the substance of Parsonianism should 
surely be compensation—in aiding us to decode the domain assumptions under- 
pinning, for example, sub-cultural or “‘ anomie” approaches to the study of 
juvenile delinquency or “‘ retreatism ” among drug-users or “‘ alienated youth.” 
Most centrally, Gouldner’s insistence on understanding such brands of theorisa- 
tion as a reflexion of a social utilitarianism (or ‘‘ individualism ”) embedded in 
the body of the American cultural heritage adds substantially to our under- 
standing of the crisis in such approaches. In giving substance to the contexts in 
which this crisis is occurring, and the reactions to this crisis (in the reassertion of 
phenomenological and Marxist approaches), Gouldner offers a broader per- 
spective to the detail of, for example, Matza’s rebuttals of the assumptions behind 
the theories of sub-culture, whilst asserting, with Matza, the integrity as opposed 
to the “ pathology ” of ‘‘ deviant” men and ‘‘ deviant” practice. In short, 
the book demands, by implication, the writing of a sociology of the sociology of 
crime and deviance, dealing substantively and contextually with what has passed 
for ‘‘ the scientific approach ” to the understanding (and, usually, the control) 
of crime, deviance and dissent. 

At a time when young American and European criminologists and sociolo- 
gists of deviance (amongst others) are looking to their role and function in societies 
characterised by retrenchment and division, Gouldner’s “‘ reflexiveness ” may 
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not offer out a total resolution. Whilst Gouldner’s indictment of functionalist 
theory as inextricably linked with, and legitimative, the repression of political 
dissent (and the correctionalism of official criminology) is well taken, it is not clear 
that his alternative—to continue theorisation in the tradition of “ reflexiveness ” 
(and even to ensure that any knowledge thus revealed is placed entirely 
at the disposal of those with whom one is in value-agreement)—is equivalent to 
meaningful intervention in the social processes of power and resistance. 

It may be, that is, that whilst Gouldner accuses Becker, Goffman, Garfinkel 
and many other dissenters from functionalist orthodoxy of shirking the task of 
laying bare the structural foundation of social action, he does so at the expense of 
encouraging a self-conscious emphasis on a purely academic expose of “‘ structure ” 
—to the exclusion of social action directed at the structures. It is not that the 
systematic confrontation with existing social theory and domain assumptions is not 
a high priority; butit is that such a confrontation must be comprehensibly linked 
with forms of intervention in the continuing processes of decision, manoeuvre 
and repression which constitute the field of study. We should at least be offered 
prescriptions as to whether such possibilities any longer exist—for us, in our role 
as social theorists. 

The Coming Crisis (with the accompanying texts to come on other theorists)— 
like the Great American Novel—demands to be judged as an effort at completeness, 
It is, as Gouldner says, the result of some twenty years of teaching and writing 
and, as such, the culmination of years of psychic and intellectual endeavour. It 
is, as a result, a sociology of sociology without parallel. But the crisis which 
inspired its writing is a crisis in the field of study, as much as in the methods of 
studying in that field. It would be a pity if, in the volumes yet to come, such 
an ambitious enterprise were to stop short at the documentation of the crisis, in 
the manner of the novel, and not to attempt, in the manner of an appeal, to develop 
a sociology for social change. 

fan Taylor 


TELEVISION AND DeLinquency. By J. D. Hatioran, R. L. Brown and D. C, 
Caangy. [Leicester: Leicester University Press. 1970. 221pp. £1-50.] 


Tuns is a report on research commissioned by the Television Research Committee 
and carried out at the Centre for Mass Communication Research. The first 
part of the book examines the social concern about the effects of television viewing 
on delinquent behaviour and reviews the literature on delinquency. The second 
part reports on the research into the problem by the Centre. 

First, the substantive research. This uses what the authors call ‘‘ a correla- 
tional ” design, and consisted of comparing the viewing habits and various other 
behavioural variables of a delinquent sample with a non-delinquent sample. It 
is a poor piece of research. The “‘ delinquents ” of the world are represented by 
a sample of adolescents on probation, and the “‘ non-delinquents ” by a matched 
sample not on probation. The authors are aware of some of the sociological 
literature which would show the fallacy of such a design, since they footnote it. 
In spite of it they state that this “ administratively more convenient ” design 
“need not seriously invalidate the work.” The conclusion is symptomatic: 
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throughout the work sociological ideas are misunderstood—sometimes hilariously 
so. They state, for example, that delinquent sub-cultures can only exist in large 
urban settings. A previous piece of research carried out in smaller towns is there- 
fore criticised on the grounds that “‘ hard-core delinquents, or those who had 
fully accepted the values of a delinquent sub-culture, were less likely to have been 
included in the sample.” This misunderstanding is not surprising since in the 
first part of the book they quote a well-known psychiatrist as one of their authori- 
ties on sub-cultural theories. 

How can such a disaster have occurred? How can authors quote literature 
to explain their results which invalidates their basic research postulates? Because 
this is another piece of British non-theory shotgun research. To quote the authors: 
“ The survey was in general of a purely exploratory nature, and no specific 
research hypothesis was set up. However an effort was made to collect data 
about as many aspects of television-viewing behaviour as possible. Certain 
findings from the survey are tentatively explained below in terms of relatively 
well-established sociological theories of juvenile delinquency.” Even worse, the 
authors assume that “ sociological theory ought ideally to be cumulative.” 

The result of all this is depressingly predictable. Everything that moved 
around the samples, and their T.V.’s, has been measured, and tables of percentage 
differences have been drawn up. There is no coherent relationship offered 
between this catalogue of research results; indeed some of them seem to stand in 
total isolation from anything else in the book. Sociological theories are wheeled 
on in an attempt to produce coherence. The finding that the probationer sample 
is more likely to have a fatherless family produces a mention of Parsons’ ideas 
about the relationship between delinquency and sex-role relationships: what do 
the authors think are the criteria used to place people on probation? The findings 
that the probationers come from poorer homes produces a mention of sub-cultural 
theories and Walter Miller. And so it goes on. Theory is piled upon theory 
without any coherent explanation emerging. 

The real “theory” of the research design occasionally breaks through. 
Sociological theories of deviance are sometimes difficult for the authors to accept 
since ‘‘ if juvenile delinquency is considered as a form of social deviance, then one 
would have to presume a very extreme degree of social disorganisation if one- 
third of the population in fact showed such deviance.” Delinquency after all is 
personally and socially pathological, and therefore delinquents ought to show 
measurable signs of pathology. 

The conclusion of the book is that this piece of ‘‘ exploratory research ” has 
no hard conclusions to offer, but rather points the way towards future research 
and more precisely testable hypotheses. It is probably as well: a few good strong 
correlations and we might have had a new “ theory ” of delinquency to contend 
with, 

Paul Wiles 
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Tue SocioLocy or Crime AND DELINQuENay. By M. E. Worreana, L. Savrrz 
and N. Jonnsron. [New York and Chichester: John Wiley & Sons. Second 
edition. 1970. 676 pp. £3-50 paperback, £5.25 hardback.] 


Tse SocioLocy OF PUNISHMENT AND Correction. By N. Jounsron, L. Savirz 
and M. E. Wotreanc. [New York and Chichester: John Wiley & Sons. 
Second edition. 1970. 843 pp. £3-95 paperback, £5-75 hardback.] 


Crme AND DELINQUENGY IN Brrrain: SocioLocroAL Reapines. Edited by 
W. G. Carson AND Paut Wies. [London: Martin Robertson & Co. 
1971. 258pp. £1-15 paperback, £2-50 hardback.) | 


ALTHOUGH nominally these are second editions of “‘ readers ” which were first 
published in 1961, they have been so considerably revised and enlarged that they 
deserve a fresh review. The Crime and Delinquency volume is 59-7 per cent. fatter, 
and instead of fifty-one articles it now contains sixty-three, of which no less than 
thirty-six have been included for the first time. Similarly the other volume 
offers seventy-five articles in place of the original fifty, and is nearly two-and-a- 
half times as large. 

Good as the original editions were, in this case more means better. The 
editors have been ruthless in jettisoning dated material, in at least one case even 
omitting an article by one of themselves. On the other hand, classics such as 
Merton’s essay on Social Structure and Anomie have fortunately been retained. One 
result, however, has been that British contributions are even fewer than they 
were in the first editions; it seems a pity, for example, that Dr. Peter Scott’s 
excellent—if sceptical—article about teenage London gangs has been dropped. 

The weakest sections are unquestionably the most theoretical. There is an 
excellent article by Hirschi and Selvin on false criteria of causality, but the naive 
attack by Professor Cohen on ‘‘ Multifactorial Approaches ” to explanation— 
which was an extract from his twenty-year-old doctoral thesis—can hardly 
represent his mature views. Similarly, the Punishment and Correction volume 
contains only one essay on the philosophy of punishment, and that is preoccupied 
with Marxist and Existentialist arguments. Here the editors’ neglect of British 
contributions, notably Professor Hart’s, is a serious shortcoming. 

On the whole, however, what were already by far the best two readers in their 
fields are now even bigger and better. They bring together a well-selected, 
skilfully abridged collection of extracts from books, journals and official reports 
which—even if any library had them all—students would find it discouraging 
to hunt down. Expensive, certainly, even in paperback: but cheap at the price. 

The need for collections of British material, preferably at a price within the 
reach of students, at last shows signs of being recognised. Carson and Wiles’ 
reader is an excellent start. It ranges widely, from Engels to Wilkins, but manages 
to include twenty-one authors by drastic pruning of their contributions (Wilkins’ 
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sixty-page chapter on his “ general theory of deviance ” is represented by seven 
pages here!). One can only lament that their original intention of publishing 
a somewhat larger collection was abandoned, presumably on grounds of cost. 
This would have made it possible to draw upon such writers as Dorothy Thomas 
(surely the most thorough investigator of the relationship between crime and 
economic conditions in this country?), Paul’ Rock (on debtors, for example), and 
Frances Heidensohn (on deviance in women), to name only a few examples. But 
perhaps we can hope for a second collection by the same editors? 

Finally, it is time someone got to work on a collection of readings in the field 
of psychology and deviance. All is not sociology. 

Nigel Walker. 


STUDENTS IN Conriicr: L.S.E. in 1967. By Tessa BLACKSTONE, KATHLEEN 
Gares, Rocer Haprey and Wyn Lews. [London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. L.S.E. Research Monographs No. 5. xxxii + 320 pp. 1970. £3-25]. 


Ir is unusual to have the opportunity to review a study that not only is about a 
series of events that one has taken part in, but also discusses the results of a 
questionnaire that one has filled in. It is this sort of scrutiny that sociological 
studies can usually all too readily avoid, and in the case of Students in Conflict 
shows the shortcomings of the authors’ approach. 

In March 1967 a large number of social scientists in Houghton Street were 
surprised to find themselves suddenly in the midst of a new social phenomenon, 
Some of them reacted in a totally non-analytical way, by explaining the phenom- 
enon in terms of either a militant minority or a “‘ red” base. This study was 
intended to provide the basis for a discussion of student unrest at the L.S.E., at 
a level of slightly more sophistication. Whilst the authors do succeed in freeing 
themselves from both of these ideological explanations in formulating their research, 
they do not provide us with the theoretical thinking that led to the selection of the 
questions on the questionnaire, or their interpretation. 

Most of the book consists of a discussion of the results from a questionnaire 
sent to all students two months after the 1967 strike and sit-in. The restriction 
of the study to this vast collection of statistics about the characteristics of the 
individual students at the L.S.E. precludes any discussion of the meaning of the 
events to the individuals involved. Indeed, on the authors’ own admittance, 
the questionnaire did not contain ‘‘ any direct questions concerning the reasons for 
the demonstrations or the participants’ own reasons for supporting them” because 
their methodology made this information impossible to obtain. 

Therefore the book consists of a report on a questionnaire that had the benefit 
of no theoretical background but seemed to ask as wide a range of questions as 
possible in the hope that some would prove relevant in the end. Thus the ques- 
tions range over a vast area from religious and political affiliations, through satis- 
faction with lectures, and finally to opinions as to whether the earth will be 
destroyed by flood or earthquake. The results of the questionnaire were then 
computed, correlated and tabulated, and densely packed into the book. At this 
point the authors seem to have realised the difficulty of talking about the events 
themselves from such limited evidence. Consequently, they do not fall into the 
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error of constructing a theory of motivation from a set of questions administered 
two months after the event, but they do come very close indeed to showing the 
pointlessness of this empiricist method of inquiry in helping us understand this 
student revolt. 

When filling in the questionnaire many of the student activists were worried 
that this was an attempt to discover the causes of student unrest, to enable univers- 
ity administrators to forestall future troubles. I think most of them would now 
agree, on reading the book, that they had nothing to fear from this method of 
inquiry. i 
Paul D. Corrigan 


Crmeæs AcamsT Burzavaracy. Edited by Erw O. SmicEL and H. LAURENOE 
Ross. [New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold. 1970. 142 pp. £1:15.] 


Tes useful collection of papers deals with crimes which have a common 
denominator in the bureaucratic nature of their victims. According to the 
editors, the key to this kind of offence lies in the high level of criminal opportunity 
provided by bureaucratic organisations and, perhaps more basic, in public 
attitudes towards them. The offender can commit his crime not only with 
comparative ease and lack of visibility to agents of control, but also—since 
bureaucratic interests are not always congruent with those of law enforcement— 
with relatively little chance of prosecution if he should be found out. Moreover, 
if he is himself a member of a commercial organisation, he may experience 
relatively little difficulty in extending the definition of customary business norms 
and practices to embrace his own actual or anticipated conduct as essentially 
“ normal.” On amore general level, our ambivalence towards large, impersonal 
and rule-bound bureaucracies and a comparative lack of ethical rules relating 
specifically to relationships between individuals and organisations make crimes 
of this genre more acceptable to the public at large. 

The papers which explore these themes include familiar contributions from 
Donald R. Cressey, Mary Owen Cameron and Erwin Smigel himself, as well 
as several less well-known but no less interesting reports on such subjects as income- 
tax compliance, factory workers’ conceptions of property and the handling of 
employees who steal. As a whole, the book hangs together quite well and, in 
particular, successfully avoids the fragmentation so common in collections of 
this kind. Conceived as a further attack on our stereotypical view of the criminal, 
it would have benefited, however, from a more detailed discussion of the implica- 
tions for a general sociology of crime in societies where bureaucracy is ubiquitous. 


W. G. Carson 


Crry Laps IN Borsrat. By Davi Murray Lowson. [Liverpool: University 
Press. 1970. xiiand156pp. £1°75.] 
Tus book is concerned with 100 ex-borstal boys discharged to a Liverpool 
address between May 1965 and January 1966. Mr. Lowson interviewed most 
of these after their release to record their particular characteristics and attitudes. 
The background to the borstal system is described briefly and it is in this 
context that interest is centred on the relevance of the public school model to the 
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training of predominantly working-class youths. Unlike their privileged counter- 
parts, however, borstal boys regard their training as punitive and, moreover, 
they are unprepared for the astringent contrast between home and borstal. It 
could have been mentioned that borstal is unrelieved by regular and lengthy 
holidays. 

A questionnaire dealing with borstal and its problems was administered 
orally to seventy-seven boys—a further five replied by post—shortly after discharge. 
The high response rate is the reward for the interviewer’s tenacity. It is a pity, 
however, that there is no reference to the reliability of the questions many of 
which are “soft.” Antecedent domestic and criminal details for these boys 
follow a distressingly familiar pattern. Most saw borstal as negative and punitive; 
organisational features, staff attitudes and the period in a local prison before 
transfer to the allocation centre received especial mention. Despite relatively 
few discharge problems 72 per cent. had been reconvicted or recalled for breach 
of licence within a year of release. 

It is argued that borstal would be more effective if emphasis shifted from the 
house, with the housemaster as the focus, to smaller groups under the care of a 
designated officer. In this way staff would be more personally involved with their 
charges. Even this, surely, would not minimise the drastic change of environment 
or mitigate the “training.” Would borstal life really be so different? Mr. 
Lowson concludes that to cope with the delinquency of those who graduate to 
borstal we must first tackle cultural deprivation. 

Clive Abbott 


Tue PROSECUTOR: AN ENQUIRY INTO THE Exerce or Discretion. By Brian 
A. Grosman. [Toronto and Buffalo: University of Toronto Press. 1970. 
121 pp. Can. $ 7-50.] 


Tus is a study of the place of the prosecutor in the criminal process. Professor 
Grosman investigated the functioning of the Crown Attorney’s office in the 
County of York, which includes Metropolitan Toronto. He also interviewed 
police officers, defence lawyers and judges in order to obtain background material 
and a variety of perspectives. Professor Grosman’s study should prove to be of 
interest here. The status and functions of the prosecutor’s office could well typify 
in practice the sort of arrangements which might result if the recommendations 
of such bodies as Justice were implemented in England. 

Professor Grosman devotes much attention to the powers and functions of the 
prosecutor. Thus, he has a discretion whether to proceed with charges (though 
the decision whether to lay charges is initially in the hands of the police). He 
may decide to abandon or to reduce charges. This latter power leads to the insti- 
tution of plea-bargaining in some cases, though plea-bargaining does not, in 
Ontario, involve bargains as to sentence. To a marked extent, the prosecutor’s 
attitudes will govern the amount of pre-trial disclosure which will be made to the 
defence. His decision will most frequently depend upon the quality of his relation- 
ship with defence counsel and not upon any ethical view concerning the require- 
ments of his office. Professor Grosman also deals with the prosecutor’s relation- 
ships with the courts and the legal profession, showing for example that older 
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prosecutors with experience of private practice tend to be more tolerant of the 
defence and more independent of the police than are those of their colleagues 
without prior professional experience. In his conclusion, Professor Grosman 
makes a plea for the formulation of standards to govern such matters as the dis- 
cretion to charge, to reduce charges and to disclose information. He also has 
much to say about the nature of the office and the roles which its incumbents 
play. 

Professor Grosman was once a prosecutor. To your reviewer, from a limited 
experience in prosecution and defence work, his account rings true. It is worthy 


of study here. d 
L. H. Leigh 


DouBLE JEoparpy. By Jay A. SraLer. [Cornell University Press and London: 
Ibeg Ltd. 1969. 264 pp. £4-65.] 

Dovustz jeopardy is one of the oldest concepts of criminal procedure, but (as 
Professor Sigler demonstrates) one of the most elusive. Despite the shared pro- 
cedural traditions of both countries, the concept takes very different forms in 
England and the United States, where the multiplicity of criminal jurisdictions 
and the dominating position of the prosecutor give the principle a heightened 
importance. Perhaps surprisingly, American law offers no protection to an 
accused threatened with successive prosecutions under federal and state law for 
the same act, although decisions of the Supreme Court too recent to be discussed 
in this book perhaps indicate a movement in that direction. A major point of 
American concern, rarely considered in this country, is the point at which the 
protection of the double jeopardy rule begins to operate; the danger of a prose- 
cutor asking for dismissal of a failing case in order to avoid an acquittal has led 
to a complex concept of attachment of jeopardy before final determination. 

Professor Sigler offers a general survey of American double jeopardy law, 
both federal and state, followed by a quick tour of the major legal systems of the 
world. Like many tourists he misses some important sights (including the crucial 
case of Connolly v. D. P. P., the most important English decision on the subject), 
but provides a useful picture of the variety of forms in which the principle exists. 
His major conclusion is that the solution to problems of double jeopardy must be 
sought primarily in rationalisation -and codification of the criminal law; it is in 
systems where the gradual accretion of years of legislation has resulted in multi- 
tudes of overlapping offences that double jeopardy problems are most likely to 
arise. 

D. A. Thomas 
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EDITORIAL 


IN recent years a growing number of British sociologists have become 
interested in what is usually referred to in general terms as the 
“ interactionist ” perspective on deviance. Stressing the dynamic 
relationship between deviance and socially organised reactions to it, 
this is an extremely challenging approach which raises questions 
about some fairly long-standing criminological assumptions and 
methods. In particular, it rejects the idea that the individual actor 
should constitute the primary focus for our analysis. Phenomena 
such as crime and delinquency, so the argument runs, cannot be 
properly understood unless they are treated as joint enterprises in- 
volving not only the rule-breaker but also the makers and enforcers 
of rules. While by no means discounting the need for investigation 
of the original causes of deviance, the interactionist perspective 
insists that more attention should be paid to how deviance is defined, 
to how the deviant is perceived, and to how these perceptions 
crystallise into typifications and labels which, when made operational 
by law-enforcement officials and others, may culminate in unin- 
tended consequences such as “ deviance amplification.” Behaviour 
and the reaction to it cannot perhaps be so easily dichotomised as 
our traditional distinction between etiology and penology might 
seem to suggest. 

Earlier this year Dr. Stanley Cohen edited a short volume of 
papers illustrating the kinds of interactionist investigation currently 
being undertaken in this country. (Jmages of Deviance, Pelican). In 
this number we publish a paper by Dr. Cohen himself, on the subject 
of adolescent violence and vandalism. His outline of four directions 
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for further research in this area provides a succinct guide to the kinds 
of question that present themselves when deviance is viewed from 
the interactionist perspective. 


The article by David May on “ Delinquency Control and the 
Treatment Model ” is most timely. For it appears during a period 
of change in both the English and the Scottish systems of administer- 
ing juvenile justice. Although the Scottish reforms are more far- 
reaching in terms of the new structure introduced by Part III of the 
Social Work (Scotland) Act 1968 than are the changes in England, 
` the underlying principles of both reforms are similar in issues of 
importance. 

David May writes tersely and critically. His argument is both 
sensible and cogent. But it deserves to be set in a wider perspective. 
At times it seems as if he is putting only one side of an argument and 
is providing no viable alternatives. He is writing, moreover, of 
changes in England and Scotland. But there is no mention of 
European or North American systems where similar controversies, 
if not substantive reforms (as in Canada, for example), are a matter 
of continual study and debate. Hence the fact that what he has to 
say has wider implications than those for Britain alone. 

His argument rests on what he calls a “treatment model.” 
This model is based on the four characteristics which may be 
summarised as: the explanation of delinquency lies in theories con- 
cerning the motivation of individuals, differentiating delinquents 
from non-delinquents, whether in terms of values or of socialisation 
and individual psychopathology. These theories lead to a denial of 
responsibility, leading in turn to the need for the reform of juvenile 
justice. Hence the conclusion that the real problem to be tackled 
is not the fact of delinquency but rather its underlying causes. 

` This analysis of a “ treatment model,” as a basis for policy, 
carries with it serious implications. Of these his argument about the 
consequences resulting from “relabelling penal facilities . . . without 
any accompanying change in practice” is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. The young delinquent is the first to sense the injustice 
created by forms of treatment which are punitive rather than 
therapeutic. Above all he dislikes vague statements about the 


(Continued on page 370) 
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DIRECTIONS FOR RESEARCH ON ADOLESCENT 
GROUP VIOLENCE AND VANDALISM* 


‘STANLEY COHEN (Durham) 


Ts paper is not an attempt to produce any fresh theoretical 
insights into the field, or to describe my own research. Nor do I 
wish to review the historical evolution of the field and report on its - 
current status. Such tasks have already been undertaken by 
Wolfgang and Ferracuti (1967) in regard to criminal violence as a 
whole and by a number of others (Empey, 1967; Geis, 1965; 
Hardman, 1967; Short, 1963; Tomkins, 1966) in regard to those 
forms of adolescent violence identified with gang or sub-cultural 
delinquency. 

Writings in the latter tradition—that of gang or sub-cultural 
delinquency——have dominated sociological interest in adolescent 
violence and vandalism. In certain respects, research in this tradi- 
tion has become somewhat repetitive in the last few years. This is 
not to deny the quality of many such studies (see, for example, 
Klein, 1969; Lerman, 1967; Short and Strodtbeck, 1965; Short, 
1968) but, with few exceptions, they have gone along the same 
directions laid down originally by Thrasher and given theoretical 
depth through the advances made by Cohen and Cloward and 
Ohlin. In this country, the work of Downes (1966a) stands alone in 
the sixties as a mainstream contribution to this tradition and, com- 
pared to America, this period has been notable for the virtual absence 
of any genuinely sociological work on delinquency. 

What has happened—and this is only slightly more obvious in 
Britain than in America—is that sociologists in this field have been 
left behind by two major developments. The one is the construction 
and consolidation of the interactionist approach to deviance and the 
other is the emergence of civil disorder, revolts and protest move- 
ments in America, centred around the anti-war cause, students and 
the Negroes. To the extent that any sociological theories of adoles- 


cent group violence and vandalism have become established at all— 
* This is a revised version of a paper given at me Fourth National Conference on Teaching and 
Rescarch in Criminology, Institute of Criminology, University of Cambridge, July 1970. 
t B.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Sociology, University y of Durham, 
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and I am leaving psychopathological/individualistic accounts aside 
as being largely irrelevant to the issue—they need to be re-oriented 
to take these two developments into account. Such theories have 
not necessarily been looking at the “ wrong ” things, nor have they 
in any simple sense been refuted: Downes’ theory of sub-cultural 
delinquency, for example, is still largely applicable in this country 
to most forms of fringe delinquency involving violence and vandalism. 

Without doing an injustice to these theories, I should like to 
outline a number of directions—suggested mainly by the two 
developments I have mentioned—which might be followed in future 
` research on adolescent group violence and vandalism. 


What Kinds of Violence? 


In one crucial respect at least, the categories within which crimino- 
logists have responded to violence and vandalism—whether adult 
or adolescent—have mirrored the ways in which the public at large 
conceptualises the phenomenon and discriminates between kinds of 
violence. On the one hand, there are the conventional, traditionally 
defined criminal forms of violence and on the other there is violence 
associated with clearly recognised types of ideological conflict: 
political, class, ethnic, racial. This distinction has seemed a common- 
sense way of understanding the world—although no-one, of course, 
can pretend that it has ever been watertight, either in the nature and 
contexts of the behaviour itself or the societal responses to it. Just 
in terms of crowd violence, for example, the works of Rude, 
Hobsbawm and (in an opposite way) Le Bon, all point to obvious 
overlaps. Recent years, though, have witnessed some significant 
convergences between these two traditionally insulated areas; these 
convergences have produced the realisation that the distinction 
between criminal and ideological violence has by no means a taken- 
for-granted status. Indeed, it is highly problematic and is itself 
based on ideological and specifically political positions. 


Without going into an extended analysis of such convergences 
and their location within sociology as a whole,* a few general points 
should be made. The theoretical case for studying society’s deviance 
and problem-defining processes as well as those who are defined, 
plus the visible emergence of certain forms of violence in America, 


1 For documentation in the American context, see the work of the National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, especially Graham and Gurr (1969). 
2 I have attempted such an analysis elsewhere: Cohen (1969). 
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has made the distinctions between criminal and ideological violence 
altogether ambiguous. When does stealing become looting, hooli- 
ganism become rioting, vandalism become sabotage? Do the 
everyday encounters between American Negro youths and the 
police somehow lose their political character if there isn’t a massive 
riot going on? 

The criminologist in general (however narrowly he might define 
his interests), and the student of violence in particular, cannot 
dismiss the answers to such (admittedly highly rhetorical and over- 
simplified) questions as irrelevant. He is confronted by a situation 
in which—as two political sociologists (Horowitz and Liebowitz, ` 
1968) have recently conceded—the distinction between political 
marginality and social deviance is becoming obsolete. Behaviour 
which in the past was conceived of as deviant is now assuming well- 
defined ideological and organisational contours and political mar- 
ginals—such as the Yippies, the International Situationists, the 
Weathermen—are creating styles of political activity based on 
strategies traditionally considered delinquent. Some social problems 
are being seen to be what they always were: political problems. 

Under the general rubric “violence,” or more specifically 
“ violence on the streets,” the criminal-ideological distinction is 
blurring—whether in official government commissions (most notable 
of which is the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence and particularly its Task Force Reports such as those 
published by Graham and Gurr (1969) and Skolnick (1969a)), 
criminological interest,* general books and collections of papers (for 
example, Endleman, 1969; Masotti and Bowen, 1968; Oppenheim, 
1970, etc.), analysis by political scientists and historians such as 
Schlesinger (1968) or public and political debates about “ law and 
order.” Such discussions—including official reports themselves— 
have also admitted to the problems in distinguishing between 
legitimate and illegitimate violence—or, as Skolnick (196ga, p. 4) 
puts it more explicitly: ‘“ Violence is an ambiguous term whose 
meaning is established through political processes. The kinds of acts 
that become classified as ‘ violent’ and, equally important, those 
which do not become so classified, vary according to who provides 


3 The entries on violence in Abstracts on Criminology and Penology (formerly re Criminologica) 
have not only increased in recent years but also changed character from the usual E.E.G. 
studies, psychoanalytical case histories, etc. The heading “ Offences Against Public Order,” 
never very full and usually occupied by references on “ hooliganism ” (Teddy Boys, Halbstarke, 
etc.) now contains references from German police journals on “ the nature of extra parliamentary 
opposition,” from American journals on civil disorder, etc. 
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the definition and who has superior resources for disseminating and 
enforcing his decision.” 


Orthodox criminological theories of violence, which reached 
their apotheosis in the notion of the subculture of violence—Wolfgang 
and Ferracuti’s so-called “integrated criminological theory of 
violence ”—have not yet wholly absorbed these problems. Wolfgang 
himself, though, is not unaware of the need to deal with what he 
calls (1966) “ collective,” as opposed to “individual ” violence: 
labour riots, race riots, lynching mobs, etc., and has recently 
_ devoted a major part of a lecture, entitled Violent Behaviour to talking 
about ghetto and student violence (Wolfgang, 1969). 


In a different way—-and just as significantly—the public and 
agents of social control are responding to all this by manipulating 
and reversing their images of violence. Violent crime is seen in 
increasingly political terms and this is not just confined to syndicated 
or organised crime (where, paradoxically, violence might be de- 
creasing as a style of conduct) but to conventional delinquency. 
J. Edgar Hoover has been recently quoted as saying that the very 
term “juvenile delinquency ” is too apologetic: he would prefer to 
use the description “ teenage brigands.” More to the point is the 
reverse of this: the perception and labelling of political conflict in 
terms derived from traditional forms of working-class delinquent 
violence: hooligans, gangs, thugs, vandals, yobbos. I have dealt 
elsewhere (Cohen, 1968) with the various ideological and non- 
ideological contexts in which, for example, the term vandalism is 
used and suggested the functions such usage serves—for example, in 
discrediting or obscuring the motivation behind action. 


The “ violence problem ” in this country is, of course, qualita- 
tively and quantitatively different from that in America. Neverthe- 
less, shadows of the same conceptual and actual convergences are 
here. We are told that “Student Vandals Deserve No More 
Sympathy Than Soccer Vandals” (Daily Sketch, March 11, 1968); 
disturbances in Northern Ireland have often been dismissed as the 
work of hooligans; students at Essex and Cambridge have been 
given borstal and prison sentences for taking part in acts of group 
violence and vandalism associated with political protest. In the 
1970 General Election and in the context of such controversies as 
those surrounding the projected South African cricket tour, the 
“law and order ” debate was clearly concerned with demonstrations 
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and protests as well as “ ordinary ” delinquency such as the Skinhead 
phenomenon, or football hooliganism. 


Whether or not, on the theoretical level, the criminologist sees 
with Skolnick “less and less of a distinction between political 
science as a discipline and the sociology of crime or criminology as a 
discipline” (Skolnick, 1g69b, pp. 117-118), on an everyday level 
he is going to be actively drawn into such debates—as American 
criminologists have been for some time. Of the many types of 
responses that criminologists could make to such issues, I should like 
to commend two possible ones. First, research, theory and teaching . 
should begin to take these convergences seriously. On one level, 
examples of how this might be done can be found in Schur’s recent 
(1969) general introduction to criminology. He notes “... the 
essentially political nature of crime” and lists the ways in which 
American society could be considered as “ criminal ”; these include: ` 
American society is a criminal society because it is an unequal 
society, because of its involvement in mass violence abroad, because 
of certain emphases in its cultural values which help generate crime, 
because it has “ created” much unnecessary crime, and because it 
has adopted an unseeing and unworkable orientation to crime 
problems. Schur considers that, “... any sane, reasonable and 
socially conscious man ” would be compelled to come up with such 
answers (perhaps implying that the criminologist is not such a man). 
It is also of significance that the longest chapter in the book “ Poverty, 
Violence and Crime in America” rests heavily on the Kerner 
Report. 


Our second type of response is equally demanding. We have to 
ask how and why the interchangeability of labels comes about and, 
particularly, how the terminology of working-class violence becomes 
used in political rhetoric. We then have to ask what the consequence 
of such labelling is, both for society (in the sense that the label is not 
just prescriptive but carries implicit moral judgments and pres- 
criptions for social control) and the individual or group so labelled. 
Finally, we have to evaluate under what conditions it is justified to 
consider various types of adolescent violence together. It clearly 
does justice to none of the phenomena if we try to construct a single 
causal framework to explain groups of Harlem Negroes smashing 
shop windows, South London boys breaking a telephone kiosk, a 
crowd at a football match throwing bottles and Paris students 
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ripping out paving stones. But I doubt whether we will be allowed 
(in the name of disciplinary purity) to avoid considering such 
diverse phenomena, nor should we be blind to possible factors they 
might have in common—in this case, for example, the role of the 
mass media in amplifying the phenomenon and sensitising potential 
participants to further action. 

For the most part, I am going to ignore these problems in the 
rest of this paper (reversing thus the tendency that is already 
apparent in some American work whereby these convergences are 
noted, grudging acknowledgement is made to the continued 
' existence of “ ordinary” delinquent violence and then the more 
exciting subject of political violence considered). I will concentrate 
then on those forms of adolescent group violence and vandalism 
which have received the attention of mainstream criminology. 


Fantasy and Folklore 


The combination of an emotive form of action which is difficult to 
sympathise with and actors from a socially distant status group of 
low power and high visibility makes adolescent violence and vandal- 
ism highly vulnerable to stereotyping and distortion. The fantasy 
and folklore through which the public perception of such behaviour 
is mediated is a rich and important field of research. This is not 
because it affords the smart sociologist an opportunity to expose the 
obvious fact that the mass media and the public are often gullible, 
prejudiced or plain stupid, but for two more significant reasons: 
(i) a society’s responses to deviance can tell us something about that 
particular society and (ii) the fantasy and the folklore is initially 
available to the deviants themselves and is subsequently reinforced 
and translated by the media and social control agents in such a way— 
and this interaction will be considered in the next section—that it 
might shape the behaviour itself. 

_ In this section—using mainly work on the Teddy Boys, the Mods 
and Rockers and juvenile vandalism (Cohen, 1967 and 1968; Rock 
and Cohen, 1970), I should like to give examples of the more 
pervasive stereotypes of violence and vandalism and the processes 
through which they are formed. 


I. Spuriousness 


In each of the three cases I am using for illustrative material, it 
can be shown that much of the societal reaction was, in Lemert’s 
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phrase, spurious, “... a group or community reaction which is 
disproportionate to the extent and seriousness of the deviation 
provoking it” (Lemert, 1951, p. 449). In regard to juvenile van- 
dalism, for example, there was a substantial exaggeration throughout 
the sixties of the amount, seriousness, cost and novelty of such 
behaviour in Britain. The attention was disproportionate to that 
given to other types of crime and deviance of equal magnitude and 
there were significant spurious elements in the way in which certain 
types of vandalism were given more attention than others which, 
using criteria such as cost, extent, inconvenience, aesthetic offence, 
potential threat to human life, were just as, or more, serious. One ` 
might compare, for example, the high degree of problem awareness 
accorded to telephone vandalism with the low problem awareness 
about damage to local authority property. In the case of the Mods _ 
and Rockers, the extent and cost of the violence and vandalism 
involved were also much exaggerated and the “loss of trade” 
argument was almost wholly spurious (the Margate Publicity 
Department received a letter from a travel agent saying that the 
disturbances had “ put Margate on the map”’). 


2. The Gang Myth 


Downes (1966b) has already drawn attention to the pervasiveness 
of the gang myth in explaining delinquency as a whole. In the case 
of violence, current popular perceptions contain a peculiar amalgam 
of various cultural folk devils: Spivs, Cosh Boys, Teddy Boys, 
Rockers, Wild Ones, Hell’s Angels, the West Side Story gangs. If 
the term “ gang ” is meant to convey the presence of any coherent 
structure and organisation, the whole notion of violence being gang- 
based is questionable.‘ Certainly most forms of vandalism are 
committed on a group basis and the Mods could be divided into 
loose collectivities based on a tenuous territorial loyalty, but both 
cases are far removed from the reality of the fighting gang. More- 
over, research on such gangs, particularly by Miller and his col- 
leagues (Miller et al., 1961; Miller, 1966) shows that any theory of 
delinquency which centres on conflict and aggression has to face the 
fact that the dominant mode of gang activity is not assault or 
property damage, but theft. An intensive two-year study of 700 

4 A distinction should also be made between personal violence and damage to property. A. E. 
Bottoms, in a written comment on this original paper has drawn attention to data from Norway 
and his own research in Sheffield which show that damage offences are more commonly com- 


mitted in groups than violent offences. A high proportion of violent offenders in all juvenile 
age groups act alone. 
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members in twenty-one gangs (selected on the basis of their reputa- 
tion for toughness) showed that only 17 per cent. of their offences 
involved an element of violence. Less than 7 per cent. of 1,375 
“ aggressive acts ° recorded in another series of observation con- 
sisted of simple physical attack on persons and property: the acts 
involved mainly verbal derogation, teasing, sarcasm, etc. It appeared 
that violence was neither a dominant preoccupation of city gangs 
nor a dominant form of criminal activity. 

Current observations in America, though, suggest another sort 
_ of movement: from the classic fighting gang pattern of the mass 
rumble towards more tightly-organised groups, adopting guerilla 
tactics or at least para-military postures. In this respect the street 
gangs may be moving in parallel directions to political movements 
and in the long run might become more violent. For obvious 
reasons, this sort of movement is not at all apparent in this country. 
With certain exceptions—such as a reproduction of the fighting gang 
pattern in areas such as Glasgow—-street corner groups are diffuse 
and loosely knit and not dominantly preoccupied with violence. 


3. Senselessness 

Violence tends to be perceived through the distorting lens of 
pathology. It is the product of uncontrollable id forces, under- 
socialisation or a frustration-aggression process. As such, the 
patterning of the behaviour, the meaning attributed to it by the 
actor and the choice of target are seen as irrelevant or random. It 
should not be necessary to document all the strategies by which such 
misconceptions can be corrected: charting the differential dis- 
tribution of patterns of violence, tracing relationships such as that 
between the offender and his victim, describing the meanings of 
violence in particular cultural groups, etc. As Miller (1966) con- 
cludes in regard to juvenile gangs in particular, most violence is 
directed and responsive, rather than the wanton outpouring of 
diffuse aggression. 

Vandalism is even more likely than violence as a whole to be 
described as “ senseless,” “meaningless,” “‘ motiveless,” “ point- 
less,” “irrational,” ‘‘ wanton,” “without rhyme or reason,” 
“ reckless ” and “ indiscriminate.” Research on this topic (Cohen, 
1968; Martin, 1961), reveals that none of these labels is applicable: 
vandalism can be divided into clear types, with recognisable motiva- 
tional components and meanings to the actor and certain regularities 
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in the distribution and nature of the behaviour—for example, in 
terms of the nature of the target chosen for damage—can be dis- 
tinguished. To take the single case of school vandalism: the offenders 
are more likely than not to be the school’s own pupils; a frequent 
motivation is revenge for some real or imagined injustice; schools 
that are most often damaged are located in working-class areas with 
high transiency; the schools themselves (according to an American 
study by Goldman, 1961) show a cluster of characteristics, including 
rapid staff turnover, low staff morale, little identification among 
parents, teachers and pupils with the school, a record of adverse 
publicity, obsolete school apparatus and a general atmosphere of ' 
insecurity and dissatisfaction. 


4. The Vandal as a Yob 


The social characteristics of the vandal are seen to be those of the 
young adolescent yob, who unless he is “ stopped in his tracks ” is 
destined for a career in delinquency. Although it is true that 
(convicted) vandals tend to be working-class and convictions reach , 
a peak in late adolescence, there are other significant age peaks, 
especially in pre-adolescence, and certain types of vandalism (for 
example, on the railways) are characteristic of a much younger 
group. There is no evidence that vandalism is the first stage of a 
delinquent career and, indeed, figures calculated by McClintock 
and Avison (1968, pp. 234, 236) on the basis of offenders found 
guilty in 1962 show that, among juveniles, malicious damage was the 
offence category with the lowest degree of recidivism. 83-2 per cent. 
of juveniles found guilty of malicious damage were first offenders, 
compared with, say, 56-6 per cent. for robbery, 66-7 per cent. for 
violent offences and 69-7 per cent. for all offences. 


It is obviously not sufficient to demonstrate that discrepancies 
between public perception and reality do exist. One must analyse 
firstly the reasons for such discrepancies and then the mechanisms 
through which they occur, particularly in the mass media. In regard 
to vandalism, one must understand the nature of the rules which are 
being broken and the interests or values that are being threatened. 
Not only are financial costs, aesthetic feelings and physical con- 
venience at stake, but also the perception of vandalism as an in- 
version of the Puritan ethic which demands that action should be 
carried out for recognisable utilitarian reasons. It is precisely 
because such reasons are invisible—nobody “ gains”’ anything— 
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that vandalism is seen as senseless. What Berger and Luckman 
(1968) call the “ conceptual machinery that accounts for the deviant 
condition ” serves more than descriptive functions: in Erikson’s 
term, the definitions are “ boundary maintaining.” The devil has 
to be given a particular shape in order to know what virtues are 
being re-asserted. Thus the senseless/meaningless image reflects not 
only incomprehension but affirms the values of utilitarian action. 
People in our society do things for certain recognisable and 
accredited motives; if we cannot find these motives, we cannot afford 
to tolerate the behaviour. The only way to make sense of vandalism 
` is to assume that it does not make sense. Looking at other sorts of 
variables, one might locate some of the reasons for the reactions to 
the Mods and Rockers phenomenon in the manner in which the 
initial incident was reported, the high visibility of the behaviour, the 
emerging adult resentment at the glossy teenage image presented 
by the Mods, peculiar local characteristics in the seaside resorts 
affected, etc. 

Only an intensive study of each phenomenon can reveal the 
mechanisms of myth creation and particularly the techniques and 
sources of distortion to be found in the mass media. The following 
are some trivial examples of such techniques: the reporting of the 
same incident twice to appear as if it were two separate incidents; 
the reporting of non-events (e.g. “ Fears When Ton-Up Boys Walk 
In Groundless,” “‘ No Violence In Brighton Today ”); the invention 
of highly stereotypical gang leaders (‘‘ ‘ Why I Threw That Hammer ’ 
by ‘ Mick the Wild One’ ”). The portrayal of violence in the media 
is more often allegorical and real. Folk villains and devils are 
paraded before us as if they were actors in some gigantic morality 
play. 

Any study of violence contemplated in the future should consider 
the processes of myth creation. The methodological problems here 
are considerable. In addition to general cross-sectional content 
analyses of the media, more sustained historical and cultural studies 
are needed, such as the current work by the Centre of Contemporary 
Cultural Studies at Birmingham on popular newspapers and maga- 
zines. The Centre for Mass Communication Research at Leicester 
is studying the media coverage and classification of selected areas of 
crime and violence. One valuable product of this approach was the 
intensive case-study on how the media responded to the October 
1968 Vietnam demonstration in London (Halloran, et al., 1970b). 
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Media-transmitted fantasy and folklore is clearly not absorbed 
homogeneously and automatically and more complex methodo- 
logical problems are presented when trying to study how this 
absorption actually takes place. The general processes familiar to 
students of the mass media, such as selective exposure, perception, 
interpretation and retention, are at work here as well and give rise 
to findings such as those from the Mods and Rockers study, that 
large sections of the audience are highly sceptical about some of the 
more lurid mass media images. 


Interactions 


There are a number of ways in which the interactions between 
society and the deviant can be studied. The first step must be to 
understand how particular conditions, persons, events or relation- 
ships become defined as constituting social problems. This involves, 
as Becker (1966, p. 13) indicates, the identification of a particular 
sequence: “... every social problem has a history and develops 
through a series of stages, each stage reflecting a change in who 
defines the problem, the kind of definition it is given and the 
resulting actions taken in an attempt to solve the problem.” 


Within this framework, two complementary strategies can be 
used to study the phenomena under consideration. The one involves 
seeing how teenage violence as a whole emerged in problematic 
terms over a certain period, say, the last decade. How was the 
problem related to other types of violence (e.g. homicide)? How 
were competing political definitions of the problem resolved? What 
was the inter-play between “ objective ” indexes (such as statistics) 
and the subjective awareness of what was happening? A more 
specific strategy would be to trace the emergence of certain types of 
defined problems, for example: the Teddy Boys (Rock and Cohen, 
1970), vandalism, the Mods and Rockers, football hooliganism 
(see Taylor, 1971), student violence (Rock and Heidensohn, 
1969) and the attribution of blame to television for causing juvenile 
violence (Halloran et al., 1970a). In each case one would need to 
analyse the competing definitions available for conceptualising the 
“same” problem. The media-violence debate, for example, has 
taken on contrasting shapes in the hands of different pressure groups 
and moral entrepreneurs. And while for such groups the “ problem ” 
has been couched in terms of the imitative effects of exposure to 
fictional portrayal of violence, social scientists have concentrated on 
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somewhat different mechanisms such as deviancy amplification, the 
projection of violent imagery and the generation of unrealisable 
leisure goals. 

A current example that needs such attention is the Skinhead 
phenomenon. One aspect of some interest is the transition from 
early reports which mentioned only this group’s clothing style, 
musical tastes, desire for “ aggro,” to the later emphasis on “ Paki- 
bashing.” One has to unravel the interactions between the group’s 
actual attacks on Pakistanis, the way terms such as “ Paki-bashing ” 
become reified and feedback on to the behaviour itself and the way 
in which such behaviour is covertly legitimated by racialism in 
specific communities or the society as a whole.’ 

The feedback of the problem-defining processes on to the 
behaviour itself is, of course, at the heart of the problem. Again, 
different strategies of research, not mutually incompatible, are 
possible. One of the most useful models is that of deviancy ampli- 
fication in which the potential for initial deviation to increase is seen 
as consequential on certain types of societal reactions: identification, 
stereotyping, labelling, segregation, exclusion, etc. Such a frame- 
work seems more applicable to “ new ” types of collective deviance 
which emerge as dramatic public events than to more routine forms. 
In either case, the crucial role of control agents in mediating public 
definitions needs to be considered, as, for example, in Young’s 
recent study of police responses to drug taking (W. S. Young, 1971). 
An increasingly important body of research is building up on police 
interaction with delinquents (for example, Werthmen and Piliavin, 
1967). Some American studies of this nature, especially when 
focusing on violence, have had to deal explicitly with the political 
questions raised earlier and to locate police—juvenile encounters in 
the context of racial conflict. 

Much less attention has been paid to the interactions which 
emerge in another key defining agency, the school. A particularly 
interesting framework for studying this area has been suggested 
recently by Werthman (1967). He considers how the working-class 
boy’s identity is shaped in the school by the ways in which his moral 
career is assessed, categorised and acted upon. The boy might come 
to the teacher’s attention for paying no notice in classes, insolence, 


5 Some significant parallels can be found in the studies of the 1959/60 swastika daubing episodes. 
See Ehrlich (1963) and and Stein et al. (1961). 
8 For a comparison between police operations in the ghetto and guerilla warfare, see Black and 
abe (1907 (987). For a more general analysis of the police role in this sphere, see Skolnick (196ga) 
pter VI 
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beating up other children; his situation in school is defined as 
hopeless; he tries to claim an identity by “ games” outside (often 
involving violence) or by provoking encounters with the teacher 
which have to be defined as deviant. 

I should like to conclude this section by giving a brief summary of 
a research project which takes the interactive processes seriously but 
at the same time does not play down the initial sources of the 
behaviour (an accusation frequently levelled against the inter- 
actionist perspective). This is a current study of juvenile violence 
and vandalism in the Easterhouse area of Glasgow.’ 

The problem under consideration is the emergence of a definition ` 
of Easterhouse as a delinquent (and specifically violent) area and the 
effects of such a definition on the residents of the area. Having first 
considered the initial strains towards delinquency in terms of the 
general sub-cultural framework plus more particular factors (such 
as the demographic distribution whereby 20,000 of the 40,000 
persons in the area are under twenty-one, the isolation of the estate, 
the lack of recreational facilities, the separation of different 
“ schemes ” on the estate which provide the basis for territorial 
rivalries, etc.), the project deals with three stages: 


1. The emergence of problem definition at the local level 

The following are some of the elements involved: the inevitable 
formation of street corner groups, identified by “ schemes” or 
streets and structured somewhat like Yablonsky’s near groups and 
engaging in violence mainly towards peers rather than innocent 
outsiders; the high visibility and vulnerability of such groups in- 
flating the “normal” level of delinquency; the high degree of 
social distance between the police and the youths; the perception of 
group expeditions as “ warring gang ” activity and extension of the 
definition of delinquency (e.g. in terms of what constitutes an offen- 
sive weapon); the emergence of a special police force (the “ Un- 
touchables ”?) with control, preventive and quasi-judicial functions; 
various patterns of accommodation of the groups to these activities 
(e.g. going out of their way to avoid the police, which is then seen as 
suspicious and as a sign of guilt); the relative absence of remorse 
and guilt among the boys (“it can and does happen to anyone ”); 
the ease with which the bind of the law is neutralised and the 


7 This ompa is based on a paper given by Mary Wilson and Gail Armstrong, “ Easterhouse: 
the History of a Delinquent Area,” given at the 5th National Deviancy Symposium, April 1970. 
am grateful to the authors for permission to quote from this and for other information about 

cir research. 
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facilitation of the drift into further delinquency, by a sense of 
grievance at practices such as the apparent random selection of 
offenders; the attempt to restore control and reassert one’s manliness 
when “ being pushed around ” threatens any such self-conceptions; 
processes such as “sounding ” of peers, taunting the police to 
provoke incidents. 


2. The transmission of the definitions into the wider public 

The polarisation and extreme isolation of the area; mass media 
attention on the area and Glasgow as a whole; controversial social 
‘ work interventions (e.g. Frankie Vaughan’s project); the use of the 
juvenile violence problem in political debates. 


3. The effects of the definitional processes at the local level 


Exclusion of youths from jobs if they are suspected of just living 
in Easterhouse; the widening of the range of cues which symbolize 
delinquency ; the creation of institutionalised violence and an atmos- 
phere of tension in which potential conflict situations are avoided, 
groups do not stray from their home ground and weapons are 
carried for defensive purposes. 

In these few short paragraphs I have hardly done justice to this 
difficult and imaginative piece of research, but I hope something 
has been conveyed of the potential of this sort of approach. 


Causes, Structures and Meanings 


Matza (1969, p. 167) has recently drawn attention to the fact that 
the correctional position towards deviance has concentrated on 
problems of etiology while neglecting the phenomena themselves. 
Etiology is more pertinent to the correctional objective of eradicating 
or controlling the deviance: ‘‘ Given the understandable dominance 
of the correctional perspective in the study of deviation, concern 
with the nuances and character of the phenomenon itself seemed 
idle, literary or even romantic.” Matza then goes on to concede 
that the reverse stress by the naturalists on the phenomena them- 
selves might be overdone and he does not deny the legitimacy and 
worth of studying causation. ; 

To some extent Matza obscures here the differential traditions 
in which certain types of deviance have been studied. One charge 
against the interactionist version of the naturalist tradition (Matza’s 
“ neo-Chicagoans ”) is precisely that it has concentrated on forms 
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of deviance already subject to widespread normative disagreement 
and which seem more conducive to a naturalist analysis which 
liberal intellectuals will find sympathetic. Violence does not fall 
under this classification and this is precisely why an analysis of its 
meaning appears “idle, literary or even romantic.” Anyone who 
has produced such an analysis will have been confronted with such 
accusations. 

There is no reason why research on adolescent violence should 
not do justice to both the meaningful and causal levels. Paradoxi- 
cally, though, ever since Thrasher’s rich accounts of gang life, 
attention has moved away from rendering naturalist accounts in two ` 
other directions: the construction of fairly high level causal theories 
in the Mertonian tradition and then the increasingly intricate 
descriptions of the internal structure of group delinquency. In this 
final section of the paper, I want to suggest some possible ways in 
which to ground these two enterprises in more naturalist terms. 
Questions about the causes of group violence and vandalism among 
adolescents, the structure in which such behaviour occurs and its 
meaning to the individuals involved are complementary. Thus, no 
“new approach” (though it should be compatible with inter- 
actionism in ways I have illustrated earlier) can render traditional 
sociological accounts of delinquency redundant; without such 
accounts, vandalism, the Skinheads, the Easterhouse gangs, football 
hooliganism, cannot be adequately dealt with. The following are 
merely some examples of extensions that need to be made to such a 
framework in terms of understanding the meanings and structures of 
particular situations. 

(1) Through the normal processes of what Berger and Luckman 
call the “social construction of reality,” certain situations and 
contexts become defined in such a way that violent responses are 
tolerated, expected, or even called for. This observation is common- 
place; the point is that such definitions of others operate as causal 
factors, or at least contingencies, at crucial stages of the juvenile’s 
involvement in violence or vandalism. -The contingencies, that is, 
are built into the situation and do not arise at some later stage. 
Thus the definitions of others are part of the reality of growing up in 
Easterhouse: it is a problem area, it is a violent area, people are on 
the lookout for violence and certain forms of violence impinge on 
one’s status and are part of the props whereby one builds one’s 
identity. Similarly, events as well as localities become defined in 
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such ways: going to watch a Bill Haley film at the height of the 
“ Rock and Roll Riots ” in the 1950s; going down to Brighton over 
a Bank Holiday during the Mods and Rockers phase, with the 
newspapers screaming “ Brighton Ready for the Invaders” and the 
police waiting at the station; going to football matches through an 
avenue of photographers and policemen. I am not trying to put 
forward any type of situational determinism, but merely reasserting 
a sociological truism about the connections between expectations 
and actions. 

(2) Much juvenile group violence is highly localised and an 
` understanding of its generation must take into account specific 
ecological and historical traditions. This is vividly so in the case of 
Glasgow and in understanding the background of less publicised 
events such as the North Shields riots in September 1969 (a port 
area with a tradition of violence, one of the highest rates in the 
country for drunkenness offences, double the national average for 
unemployment, etc.). There are only a few hopeful signs that the 
Chicago tradition of detailed ecological investigation is being revived 
(see, for example, Suttles, 1968), and it seems as if (not for the first 
time) the sociologist’s task is being carried out with more credibility 
and imagination by novelists. One “ appreciates”? (in Matza’s 
sense) the violence in, say, Last Exit to Brooklyn in a way that one 
does not in most sociological accounts. 

(3) Related to both these first two points is the need to under- 
stand the very different contexts in which juvenile violence might 
occur. In both popular and academic explanations one sometimes 
finds a type of reductionism which might be called the “ pool of 
deviants ” assumption: the same sort of youths are going around 
committing the whole range of property damage and personal 
violence. There is a hooligan or vandal type who pushes people off 
the pavements on Friday nights, slashes the cushions of soccer trains 
on Saturday afternoons, and smashes up public telephones on his 
way home on Saturday nights. Such an analysis implies that the 
context of the behaviour is fortuitous. 

In fact, the context of the violence cannot be ignored. Thus, for 
example, it is not wholly implausible to suggest that there are 
specific factors associated with the development of soccer which 
might be relevant to the understanding of soccer hooliganism (see 
Taylor, 1971). And again, anyone who observed the Mods and 
Rockers events (or who has taken part in a ritual Bank Holiday 
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weekend by the sea) will intuitively understand a journalist’s com- 
ments that “... perhaps it is not taking things too far to look for an 
explanation [of the disturbances] in the character of the British 
weekend at the sea ” (Laurie, 1965, p. 131). Of course, it is taking 
things too far to find causal explanation purely in such contextual 
terms but they cannot be seen as irrelevant. Comparable crowd 
situations have been described elsewhere! and the characteristics 
(an atmosphere of drifting ennui, looking for trouble, the circulation 
of rumours which restructure ambiguous situations, the flooding of 
recreational services, ineffectual attempts at crowd control, etc.) are 
too similar and patterned to dismiss as coincidental. Another crowd ° 
situation often stereotypically associated with violence is that of the 
large pop concert. Very few commentators get beyond either ex- 
pressing surprise when little violence takes place (e.g. at the Isle of 
Wight and Woodstock events) or intellectual satisfaction when there 
is violence, for example, at the notorious Altamont concert in 
December 1969. 

Although only a small proportion of juvenile violence and van- 
dalism takes place in such large crowd situations, these situations 
provide archetypal material for the folklore. Images of crowd 
behaviour are highly distorted and not far removed from Le Bon’s 
original conception of the mob as possessing the irrationality, sugges- 
tibility and ferocity of primitive beings. As Skolnick notes in the case 
of protest riots, “‘ The major change invoked in more recent analyses 
of collective behaviour is towards greater interest in the causes of 
disorder. At the same time early conceptions of the nature of riots 
have been largely retained ” (Skolnick, 1969a, p. 331). 

(4) A retrogressive step in current research on gang or sub- 
cultural violence and other forms of delinquency is the minute 
concern with the internal structure and dynamics of the group. 
Although Short and Strodtbeck have quite rightly drawn attention 
to the importance of such factors (for example, in describing leaders’ 
involvement of gangs in violence as a response to threats on their own 
status) some of the more intricate descriptions (using, say, socio- 
metric techniques and interaction process analysis) have been 
somewhat sterile. 

It is not just that such analyses are redundant in most contexts 
in which violence and vandalism take place, but that they do not 


8 See, for example, Shellow and Roemer (1966) and Thompson (1966). For a somewhat idio- 
syncratic attempt to prevent disturbances by exploiting the ambiguous nature of the crowd 
situation, see Buikhuisen (1966-67). 
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make the actual meaning of being in the group readily intelligible. 
Such meanings are often more subtle than first appears. Matza’s 
account (1964, pp. 50-59) of the miscues and system of shared mis- 
understandings that arise in the situation of company can be readily 
applied to many of the crowd situations discussed earlier. Thus a 
group of Mods on the Brighton beaches could get caught up in a 
nexus of mutual misunderstandings, ego thinking that alter will 
perform a certain role and expect the same of him, while at the same 
time alter perceives ego in identical terms and each thinks that the 
publicly defined situation is making certain demands on them. 
' Similar processes are described by Wade in his account of the 
involvement of groups of boys in acts of vandalism (Wade, 1967). 

One way of observing the meaning of the group situation is 
through the stress on status: this is seen in different ways in the work 
of Thrasher, Matza, the Chicago gangs projects and Miller. The 
argument is that certain cultural nuclei generate and transmit 
values emphasising strength, fighting prowess, toughness, mascu- 
linity and the quest for risk. At the same time differential oppor- 
tunities are provided for expressing such values. These personal 
qualities serve as criteria for group acceptance and prestige and the 
desire to demonstrate the possession of these qualities is a more 
significant antecedent of violence than impulsive, uncontrolled 
aggression. In the case of both personal violence and property 
damage, targets are not selected randomly and collective action 
involves a high degree of mutual support and validation. Motives 
are not subjective “impulses” to action but typical vocabularies 
given credibility and legitimation in the group concerned (Mills, 
1940). 

Werthman has described some of these processes in the school 
context. Claims to be cool, courageous or tough cannot be tested 
for high enough stakes in the school itself and they must be put to 
test in games where risky situations are deliberately and voluntarily 
entered into. The group context is one in which, as Goffman (1967) 
describes, various “character contests’? are acted out and the 
individual opts for somewhere “ where the action is” and which 
involves risk-taking in order to demonstrate that he has honour and 
the character to rise above a tricky situation. Action is built around 
the familiar locations—the street, derelict houses, sports matches— 
which are given new meaning by making them the setting for 
character games. Thus, for example, the dares, risks and stakes 
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involved in vandalism in these settings become more outrageous and 
contrived. One has to strip all the hub caps off every car in a parking 
ground, one has to wait until the last possible moment before drop- 
ping an object from a bridge on to the railway line, one has to paint 
a slogan on the opposite wall of the underground train tunnel. The 
current term “‘ looking for aggro” is partly understandable in the 
same terms as Werthman describes the corner boy’s involvement in 
inter-group fights: “ These fights are consciously sought out and 
searched for in an attempt to build a reputation where none existed 
before and the boys are referred to as ‘ looking for trouble because 
they are coming up’ ” (Werthman, 1967, p. 158). 

The empirical work by Short and Strodtbeck on gang violence 
lends support to Goffman’s type of analysis (although expressed in 
more mechanical terms). They suggest that what is called short run 
hedonism might, in fact, involve from the actor’s point of view a 
rational balancing between the certainty of immediate loss of status 
in the group against the remote possibility of punishment by larger 
society if a serious outcome eventuates. (Short and Strodtbeck, 1964; 
Strodtbeck and Short, 1964). In the case of vandalism, such a 
possibility is indeed remote: targets are easily accessible, little tech- 
nical competence is required, there is seldom an immediate victim 
to complain or retaliate, there is no property to dispose of. 

Thus, the actors are not psychopathically blind to the con- 
sequences of their actions. This is not to suggest that a rational 
calculus is worked out by each individual in regard to each act of 
violence or vandalism, but rather that risk-taking, sounding, testing 
and character games of various sorts are part of the motivational 
vocabulary in which the action can be made meaningful. 


Summary 
Four problems have been suggested for future research and theory 
connected with adolescent group violence and vandalism. These are: 
(i) the convergences, both in terms of societal reactions and actual 
behaviour, between traditional delinquency and various types of 
ideological violence; (ii) the nature of public folklore and fantasy 
about adolescent violence and the processes by which such images 
are created and transmitted; (iii) the effect of societal definitions, 
particularly in the mass media and the official control culture on the 
cause and development of certain forms of violence; and (iv) the 
need to supplement traditional causal explanations with more faithful 
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accounts of the contexts and structures in which the action takes 
place and its meaning to the individuals involved. 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN EARLY DELINQUENTS 
AND YOUNG AGGRESSIVES* 


D. P. Farrineton and D. J. West (Cambridge) t 


Tes research forms part of the Cambridge Study in Delinquent 
Development, which is a long-term survey of a population of 411 
normal schoolboys from a working-class urban district. Details of 
the recruitment and composition of the sample have been published 
elsewhere (West, 1969). 


In the present report, two sub-groups from this population are 
compared, namely those who were delinquent at an early age, and 
those who, by their own admissions, were the most aggressively 
behaved of the boys. The early delinquents consisted of 51 boys 
who had been found guilty on one or more occasions by a juvenile 
court between their tenth and fifteenth birthdays. A similarly sized 
minority of 52 aggressively behaved boys were identified by their 
admissions of certain acts of aggressive behaviour on a self-report 
delinquency schedule administered at age 14-15. 


Resemblances and differences between the early delinquents and 
young aggressives were studied on the basis of background and 
personal characteristics noted earlier, when the boys were aged 8-10. 
Comparisons were also made using features measured when the boys 
were aged 14-15. The investigation was intended to test the hypo- 
thesis that boys identified as aggressive and boys identified as 
delinquent are similar in background and personal characteristics 


and are drawn from the same troublesome minority. 


The Self-Report Delinquency Score and the Self-Report Aggression Score 
A self-report delinquency schedule developed by H. B. Gibson (1967), 
with two items added, was administered to 405 boys during the 
interviews at age 14-15. The test material consisted of thirty-eight 
items of delinquent behaviour set out on cards. Theitems were taken, 
with minor modifications, from a list devised by H. D. Willcock in an 
investigation carried out in 1963 for the Home Office by the 

® ‘This paper is taken from a report presented at the Fourth National Conference on Research and 
Tea in Criminology at Cambridge, July 1970. 
+ Respectively Research Officer and University Lecturer, Cambridge Institute of Criminology. 
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Government Social Survey. The boys were asked to sort the cards 
three times, according to which were acts committed by boys known 
to them, by their friends, and finally by themselves. One purpose of 
the repeated presentation of the cards was to familiarise the boys 
thoroughly with each item—an important consideration in view of 
the number of poor readers. Another purpose was to lead the boys 
to the admission of their own offences by degrees, so as to lessen 
resistance. Only the final run through the cards, signifying a boy’s 
own admissions, was used in the scoring of this test. 

Among the 38 items in this test, there were seven which involyed 
aggressive or potentially aggressive behaviour directed against 
persons.: A correlational matrix was prepared relating the admission 
or denial of each of the 38 items to the admission or denial of every 
other item. Inspection of this matrix showed that, in the majority of 
cases, the aggressive items were more closely correlated with other 
aggressive items than with non-aggressive items. Hence, it seemed 
reasonable to suppose that the aggressive items were all related to 
the same attribute. For present purposes, therefore, the self-report 
delinquency schedule was used to produce two basic scores for each 
boy, one from the total number of delinquent items admitted, and 
the other from the total number of aggressive items admitted.* 


Self-Report Delinquency and Official Delinquency 


The (corrected) self-report delinquency scores were divided into 
approximate quartiles. The ror boys in the top 25 per cent. of 
self-report delinquency scores included 64-7 per cent. of the 51 early 
convicted delinquents, whereas the 101 boys in the lowest 25 per cent. 
on self-report delinquency included only 3-9 per cent. of the early 
delinquents. The top 12-5 per cent. on self-report delinquency 
included as many as 41-2 per cent. of the official delinquents. 

Since the count made at age 15, an additional 27 boys have 


1 The items most ohapamall admitted, which were endorsed by 23 and 21 per eat 
of the ang respectively, read: annoying, insulting or fighting other people (strangers) in 
street; carrying some kind of weapon like a knife or cosh in case it is needed in a fight. 

2 Minor corrections for “ faking good ” were made on the basis of to the lie scale of the 
New Junior Maudsley Inventory (Furneaux and Gibson, 1966), which was given at the same 
interview. Both self-report scores were regressed to the mean of the lie score, using a linear 
regression equation. The correction made little difference to the magnitude of the great 
majority of scores, but it had the effect of increasing the correlation between the self- 
scales and early delinquency. It t be suspected that some boys would indulge in “ fi 
bad,” by claiming to have committed offences which they had not in fact committed. Eos 
in be Stra ta. to questions about court apperaneca which were asked immediately after the 
iolreport dein ency schedule, no boy laid claim to non-existent findings of guilt. Moreover, 
in a recentl cata report by Gibson, Morrison and West (1970), it w it Was n noted that boys 
who had bæn found guilty of particular offences nearly always the corresponding 
items on the self-report quency schedule. 
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become official delinquents. Of these, 13 were in the top quartile on 
self-report delinquency. It would appear that at this age self-report 
is an effective method of identifying a substantial proportion of 
actual and future official delinquents. 


Official Delinquency and Self-Report Aggression 
Early official delinquency was closely related to self-report aggression. 
For the purpose of comparison with the 51 early delinquents, the 52 
boys with the highest (corrected) self-report aggression scores will be 
termed the “ young aggressives.” Table I shows that 25 per cent. 


TABLE I 
Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF-REPORT AGGRESSION SCORES 
AND EARLY DELINQUENCY 
Early delinquency (up to 15th birthday) 
Self-report aggression 
Scores (n ap, 


proximate 
centile groups) Not delinquent Found guilty Total boys Percentage found guilty 
13 52 


39 25-0 

75-874 41 12 : 53 22-6 

50-75 k 16 95 16.8 

) 25-50 6 104 58 
{Low 0-25 9 4 101 4:0 
Not tested i o 6 0-0 
Total boys 360 5I 411 124 


Chi-squared=24-93 with 4 degrees of freedom, p<o-oo1. 


of the young aggressives were early delinquents, as opposed to only 
4 per cent. of the ror boys with the lowest self-report aggression 
scores. Moreover, of the 27 boys who have since become official 
delinquents, seven were from the young aggressive group, more than 
double the chance expectation. 

This significant overlap between young aggressives and official 
delinquents is in conformity with our initial hypothesis that the two 
groups are drawn from the same troublesome minority. The hypo- 
thesis would be strengthened if it could be shown further that the 
young agegressives who were not early convicted delinquents were 
nevertheless delinquent in behaviour. In point of fact, 88-5 per cent. 
of the 52 young aggressives had self-report delinquency scores in the 
top quartile, and none at all had scores in the lowest two quartiles. 
While this finding certainly supports the contention that the young 
aggressives were also the most delinquent in behaviour, it is not 
altogether conclusive. The close relationship of the two self-report 
scores might have been due to the same response bias affecting both 
scores, since both scores were derived from the same schedule. For 
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instance, a boy might get into the habit of indiscriminately admitting 
a series of acts. There is no way of testing this possibility, since the 
order in which the items were presented to each boy was not recorded. 
It is also possible that aggressive boys admit misconduct with un- 
usual boldness and frankness, and thus produce scores that exaggerate 
their delinquent potential.* 


Precursors of Aggression and Delinquency 


If it is true that the early delinquents and the young aggressives are 
drawn from the same group, their characteristics and backgrounds, 
which were assessed in earlier years, should prove similar. In a 
number of important respects this was found to be the case. 


1. Misconduct at an early age 

Misbehaviour in early years, and in particular misconduct at 
school, is said to be a frequent precursor of delinquency (see e.g. 
Conger and Miller, 1966; Mulligan et al., 1963). In the present 
study, the best available measure of misconduct at an early age was 
provided by class teachers’ responses to a questionnaire seeking their 
observations on the behaviour of the boys in their class, The 
questionnaire (taken with some modifications from that used in 1955 
by J. W. B. Douglas in the National Survey) was filled in first at age 
8-9, and later, by a different set of teachers, at age 10-11 (see 
Appendix I(A) of West, 1969). The forms were scored on a points 
system according to the number and type of undesirable items 
indorsed. 

At each age level, boys were divided into three groups, according 
to whether their scores fell into the top quartile, the bottom quartile, 
or the middle range of scores of their school class. This was done in 
an attempt to counteract differences in rating standards between 
individual teachers. A “ combined teachers’ rating”? was then 
derived for each boy by combining the ratings at the two age levels, 
and assigning the boys to three groups, “ good,” “ average” or 
“bad.” A boy was rated “ good ” if his score was in the top quartile 
at both ages, or if his score was in the top quartile at one age and in 


3 It might be argued that the close relationship between self-report delinquency and self-report 
aggression merely reflects the fact that the self-report delinquency scores were derived from a 
schedule which included the seven e items. However, this is not so. Looking back to 
the numbers of admissions on the original schedule, 61 boys admitted to three or more of the 
seven aggressive items. Of these biti 32 were ee the 51 who admitted to 15 or more of the 
31 non-aggressive items, while only three admi ess than eight non-a ive items 
{eight being the median number of non-aggressive admissions). It may be concluded that there 
is a very strong tendency for those boys who admit to aggressive acts to admit to other kinds of 
delinquent acts as well. 
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the middle range at the other. A boy was rated “ bad ” if his score 
was in the bottom quartile at both ages, or if his score was in the 
bottom quartile at one age and in the middle range at the other. 
All other boys were rated “ average.” In the small number of cases 
in which a boy was not assessed at one or other age, his available 
assessment was taken as the “ combined ” rating. 


Table II displays the relationship between eight background 
factors and the self-report aggression score and early delinquency. 
The first of these factors is the combined teachers’ rating, and the 
table shows the differing incidences of young aggressives and early 
delinquents in the three teachers’ rating categories. It can be seen 
that, of the total number of 405 boys who completed the self-report 
schedule, 122 were rated good by teachers, and of these only 8-2 per 
cent. were young aggressives. In contrast, 130 boys were rated bad 
by teachers, and of these 19-2 per cent. were young aggressives. 


Tase II 
PRECURSORS OF AGGRESSION AND DELINQUENCY 








Young Early 
aggressives 
(i) Combined teachers’ rating at ages 8-9 and 10-11 = 0, N 
0, 
o o 
Good rA 122 o8 (12g 
Average ILI (153 Ine? (154 
Bad 19-2 (130 23-9 (134 
Chi-squared 2 x2 6-17 22:53 
(Bad v. Average+ Good) p<0-025 P<o-oor 
(ii) Progressive matrices LQ. at age 8-9 
Q o, 
% N ig N 
111 and above 41 (12x 6 (122 
10I-I10 11-6 (95 9-4 (96 
gI-100 IRI (2 13:1 (10 
o and below 24-1 (83 233 ( 
i-squared 2X2 ILIQ 8.20 
(101 and above v. 100 and below) p<o-oo1 p<o0-005 
iit) Troublesomeness at age 10-11 rating 

(iii) (peer ) % N % N 
Least troublesome 7 8r 37 (8r 
Moderately troublesome > 94 41 97 
Troublesome 147 (95 147 5 
Most troublesome 21-3 (80 22:5 o, 
Chi-squared 2 X2 5-60 17-07 
(Least moderately troublesome v. troublesome 
-most troublesome) p<0-025 p<o-001 

iv) Daring at age 8—g (mother’s report) 

G ( % N % N 
Cautious 1:7 (60 6 (61 
Average ue (240 1165 (243 
Daring 2I {7 178 75 
a known 258 (3I I 

i 2X2 7-49 2-0! 
(Daring v. Cautious-+ Average) p<o-o1 Not signikcant 
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Taste IT (continued) 


oung Early 
aggressives 
(v) Number of siblings up to boy’s tenth birthday 

hm N % N 
oor! 76 tis 6-8 n 
2 i 100 72 101 
g org 1 (98 18.2 8 
aoe mere 25-4 g 23-4 (64 

-5 2X2 15:16 14:09 
(2 or less v. 3 or more) p<o-oo1 p<o-oo1 
(vi) Family income at boy’s age 8-9 

% N ee N 
Comfortable 144 na 4 (125 
sore te -© z 10g (193 

equate 20-7 92 23. 
Chi-squared 2X2 5-62 Tai p5 
(Inadequate v. Gomfortable+- Adequate) Pp<0-025 p<o-oor 
(vii) Parental disharmony at boy’s age 8-9 

% N 2 N 
Normal marital relations 118 (280 1 (284 
Bad marital relations 16.1 (87 202 (89 
Not known 16-7 (24 29-2 24, 
Chi-squared 2 x 8 


(Normal marital relation v., Bad marital relations) Not entenut p<0-005 


(viii) Temporary or permanent separations up to boy’s tenth birthday 


% N % N 
No known separationis 12:8 (234 93 (297 
Separations due to death or hospitalisation only g8 (82 11:9 a 
Separations due to other reasons 15:7 (89 QUT is 
Chi-squared 2 X2 0-55 7-04, 
(Other reasons v. No known separations+ Death or 
hospitalisation) Not significant p<o-o1 


In order to test the statistical significance of these relationships, 
and also to compare one background factor with another, each 
background factor with more than two categories has been dichoto- 
mised. Factors with three categories have been dichotomised by 
amalgamating the best two of the categories and comparing them 
with the worst. Factors with four categories have been dichotomised 
by amalgamating the best two categories and comparing them with 
the worst two categories. The comparison between each background 
factor and self-report aggression yielded a 2 x2 table, the significance 
of the relationship being assessed by a chi-squared statistic with one 
degree of freedom. The same Prceure was followed for comparisons 
with early delinquency. 

In the case of the combined peaches? rating, which is a three- 
category variable, the good and average categories have been 
amalgamated, and the 130 bad boys contrasted with the 275 rated 
good or average. The bad group contained a significantly higher per- 
centage (19-2) of young aggressives (chi-squared =6-17, p<0-025; 
see Table II(i)). The relationship between the combined 
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teachers’ rating‘ and early delinquency was also significant and even 
closer, 23-9 per cent. of the bad boys becoming early delinquents 
(chi-squared =22-53, p <0-001). 

It may be concluded that boys assessed favourably by teachers 
did not often become either early delinquents or young aggressives, 
whereas those assessed unfavourably were particularly liable to 
become delinquents or aggressives. 


2. Intelligence and Attainment 


It has been suggested by recent investigations that potential 
ability, as measured by standard tests of intelligence which are not 
dependent upon scholastic experience, has less relevance to delin- 
quency than was once supposed (Ferracuti, 1966). Characteristically, 
delinquents are under-achievers, but not necessarily dullards. 

In this study, Raven’s Progressive Matrices, a standard test of 
non-verbal intelligence, was administered to the boys in classroom 
groups when they were aged 8-9, and again at age 10-11. The 
results from the test at age 8-9 are displayed in Table V(ii). Of the 
total 411 boys, all of whom were tested, 122 had intelligence 
quotients of at least 111, and 96 had quotients of 101-110. According 
to this test, therefore, the boys in the study were fully up to the 
average of a normal population. 

It was surprising to find from these two tests that both young 
agegressives and early delinquents were significantly over-represented 
among the duller boys.’ In the test given at age 8-9, the early 
delinquents constituted 23-3 per cent. of the boys with I.Q.s below 
91, compared with only 6-6 per cent. of those with I.Q.s of rrr or 
more. This finding was particularly interesting, because none of the 
boys had been found guilty before completing the matrices test at 
this age. Hence, the matrices I.Q. at age 8-9 is a predictive variable 
as far as early delinquency is concerned.’ 

4 This combined teachers’ rating is not strictly predictive, since six boys were found guilty before 
the second assessment was recorded by their teachers. However, it is of interest to note that the 
teachers’ rating at age 8—9 was as effective a predictor of early delinquency as the combined 
teachers’ rating (1-2 per cent. of the boys rated good at age 8-9 proved to be early delinquents, 
as opposed to 23:0 cent. of the boys rated bad). 

§ Some discussion of this finding has been published (Gibson and West, 1970). Their paper 

rted an analysis carried out to show that a significant association between low I.Q. and 
delinquency was present even when the delinquents were matched with non-delinquents of 
similar social | This result appears puzzling in the context of other researches suggesting 
that delinquents are not less intelligent than their social peers (e.g. McCord et al., 1959). It may 
be that the association is more particularly true of early delinquents than of older cainadenite 

(Cowie et al., 1968). Slight evidence that this may be so em from the observation that only 

ae 27 boys so far found guilty for the first time after their fifteenth birthdays had I.Q.s 

100 or less, in comparison with 34 out of the 51 early delinquents. 
ê Another index of non-verbal intelligence which was obtained from the boys at age 8-9 was the 
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The young aggressives and early delinquents were both signi- 
ficantly over-represented, and to an approximately equal degree, 
among boys of poor scholastic attainment. In the present study, 
when the boys were twelve, their teachers filled in a questionnaire 
concerned with the boys’ attainment and social adjustment. One 
question asked about the boy’s position in his class; another asked 
whether or not the school was divided into streams according to 
ability, and if so in which stream the boy was placed. 


For purposes of comparison, the boys were grouped into four 
approximately equal categories. All boys in grammar schools, 
together with those in the top stream of comprehensive schools, were 
placed in the “ high” category. Those in the second stream of 
comprehensives and those in top streams of secondary modern 
schools were placed in the “ high average ” category. Those in the 
third stream of comprehensives and those in intermediate streams 
of secondary modern schools were placed in the “low average” 
category. Finally, those in the lower streams of comprehensive and 
secondary modern schools, together with 19 boys in special schools 
(e.g. E.S.N. or maladjusted), were placed in the “low” category. 
In the case of schools which were not streamed, boys were cate- 
gorised according to their positions in their classes. In the few cases 
in which information from secondary school teachers was lacking, 
boys were categorised on the basis of their attainments at the time of 
leaving junior school, as supplied by their primary school head- 
masters. 


It was found that young aggressives and early delinquents were 
both over-represented among the lowest scholastic category (21-9 
and 20-7 per cent. respectively), but under-represented among the 
highest category (4-4 and 2-9 per cent. respectively). 

Similar results emerged from a mechanical reading test, which 
was given individually to 403 of the boys at age 8-9. This test was 
a measure of the ability to read words correctly, and did not involve 
word comprehension. It was standardised on the children of J. W. B. 
Douglas’ National Survey, so that a score of 100 represented the 
average of a normal population. 

For the purposes of comparison, scores of the boys in the study 
were grouped into four quartiles. Boys in the first quartile had 

Porteus Mazes Test Quotient. In agreement with the results obtained with the matrices I.Q.., 


it was found that both yo young aggresives and early delinquents were significantly over- 
represented among the less intelligent boys. 
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scores in excess of 100, while those in the second quartile had scores 
between 86 and 100. Boys in the third quartile had scores between 
77 and 85, while those in the fourth quartile had scores below 77. 
From these figures, it can be seen that the study sample was notice- 
ably inferior to the normal population in mechanical reading. For 
instance, whereas half the normal population might be expected to 
have a score in excess of 100, this was true for only a quarter of the 
study sample. 

It was found that young aggressives and early delinquents were 
almost equally under-represented among the boys with a reading 
quotient of 101 or more (4-1 and 3-0 per cent. respectively) and that 
both were over-represented among those with a low quotient of 76 
and below (21-4 and 24.8 per cent. respectively). 


3. Personal characteristics 


(a) Peer ratings. At age 10-11, 353 of the total 411 boys in the 
sample were given a peer rating test. The test material consisted of 
eight-page booklets, a different set being used for each school class. 
Every page contained a list of the names of all the boys in the class. 
Each page was headed with a different description, namely “‘ young- 
est,” “Pd like as a friend,” “ daring,” “I want to be like him,” 
“ gets into trouble most,” “ honest,” “ clever ” and “ like I am.” 
The boy was told to cross out his own name and then mark in order 
the four of his classmates who best fitted the description. With the 
exception of “ youngest,” which was a buffer item inserted to 
facilitate explanation, the boys were placed into approximate quar- 
tiles on each of these descriptions, using the scoring oe already 
published (Gibson and Hanson, 1969). 

Both the young aggressives and the early delinquents were signi- 
ficantly over-represented among the 8o boys rated “ gets into 
trouble most” (21-3 and 22-5 per cent. respectively, see Table 
TI(ii)). It was also found that both the young aggressives and the 
early delinquents were equally over-represented among the 100 boys 
rated most “ daring ” by their peers (22-0 and 23-0 per cent.) as well 
as among the 88 boys rated lowest on honesty (19-3 and 17-1 per 
cent.). This was a particularly good indication of the similarity of 
the aggressive and delinquent groups, since at face value one might 
have expected the former to be more often “‘ daring ” and the latter 
more often “ dishonest.” 

(b) Mothers’ reports. A different assessment of the “ daring ” of 
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the boy at age 8-9 was made by the psychiatric social workers on 
the basis of information given to them by mothers. The P.S.W.s 
categorised into three groups 379 boys about whom they were able 
to obtain information. The 75 “ daring ” or “ adventurous” boys 
were those said to take many risks, ¢.g. in traffic, climbing or ex- 
ploring. The 61 “ cautious ” boys were noticeably physically timid. 

There was a significant relationship between “ daring,” as rated 
by P.S.W.s, and self-report aggression.” The relationship between 
“ daring ” and early delinquency was in the same direction, but was 
less marked and did not reach statistical significance on the chi- 
squared test (see Table II(iv)). This was one of the few indications 
of any difference in behaviour between young aggressives and early 
delinquents. 


4. Family background 


(a) Family size. One of the most consistent findings of crimino- 
logical research is that delinquents tend to come from large families 
(Wootton, 1959). In the present study, the numbers and ages of 
each boy’s brothers and sisters were obtained from parents, from 
public records and from the boys themselves.* 

Table II(v) shows that both early delinquents and young 
aggressives were significantly over-represented among the boys with 
large numbers of siblings. It might be suggested that this result is 
due to the influence of older brothers on behaviour. However, if 
anything, the number of older sisters was slightly more closely 
related to aggression and delinquency than the number of older 
brothers. Alternatively, it might be argued that the number of 
children is not so important as the consequent overcrowding in the 
home (Ferguson, 1952). In a tentative attempt to investigate this 
point, three degrees of “‘ overcrowding’ were defined from the 
difference between the number of children and the number of 
rooms. It was found that the associations with size of family dis- 
played in Table II(v) held true regardless of the degree of over- 
crowding present. 


7 It should be noted that, in the case of these and other assessments dependent upon home visits, 
the boys who were rated “ not known ” were those with unco-operative parents. In view of this, 
it is not surprising that the “ not known ” category contains an excess of both young aggressives 
and early delinquents, In the case of social factors, absence of information is frequently the 
“ worst ” category. 

It would have been difficult to secure accurate information about all step-siblings, adoptive 
and foster siblings, and so it was decided to count only the children born to each boy’s natural 
mother. For present purposes, it was also decided to include only those children born before 
our boy’s ten birthday. This index of family size was therefore a measure of the biological 
pees at a given age, although the distinction between this and the operative social sibahip 
was of little importance in practice. 
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(b) Social level of family. When the boys were aged 8-9, psychia- 
tric social workers visited their homes and questioned parents about 
all sources of family income. Each family was categorised according 
to whether their income was inadequate, adequate or comfortable. 
Where the answers were vague or not forthcoming, the P.S.W.s 
made impressionistic judgments based upon possessions and style of 
living. Further details of the methods and standards used in this 
classification have been previously published (West, 1969, pp. 17-18). 
There were 16 cases in which the P.S.W.s felt unable, owing to lack 
of information, to categorise the income of a family. These cases 
were categorised subsequently, by the present authors, utilising data ` 
from later inquiries and from outside agencies. In spite of the 
subjectivity of the categorisation in some cases, family income was 
chosen as the simplest (and hence probably the most easily under- 
stood and replicated) of the available measures of social level of the 
families in the study. 


Table II(vi) shows that, of the 93 boys said to come from 
families with inadequate incomes, 23-7 per cent. proved to be early 
delinquents. On the other hand, only 6-4 per cent. of the 125 boys 
from families with comfortable incomes became early delinquents. 
There was a significant excess of both early delinquents and young 
aggressives in the inadequate income group, but the excess was 
particularly marked in the case of the early delinquents. 


The type of housing in which the boys were living when they 
were aged 8-9 was categorised “ tolerable ” or “ very unsatisfactory ” 
by the P.S.W.s. The label “ very unsatisfactory ” was reserved for 
the 137 boys in families harassed by serious discomfort; for instance, 
being without a fixed bath was not in itself sufficient to ensure 
inclusion in this category. The category included general squalor as 
well as overcrowding, but an attempt was made to exclude squalor 
due to the families’ own neglect. It was found that among the badly 
housed boys there was .a significantly higher proportion of early 
delinquents, 18-3 per cent. compared with 9-5 per cent. However, 
the proportion of young aggressives was not significantly higher 
among the poorly housed, being 13-4 per cent. compared with 
12-5 per cent. 


Where information was forthcoming, the P.S.W.s also rated the 
boys’ fathers according to the stability of their employment records. 
Those with frequent periods of unemployment or unexplained 
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changes of job were rated “ unstable.” It was found that there was 
an excess of both young aggressives and early delinquents among 
the boys whose fathers had unstable work records. However, the 
excess was not sufficient to achieve statistical significance in the case 
of the young aggressives. 

It might be concluded that a low social level, as reflected in 
family income, housing, and in a father’s work record, is especially 
characteristic of early delinquents, but not a particularly important 
feature among young aggressives. 


- 5. Parental characteristics 

(a) Maternal authoritarianism. When the boys were aged 9-10, 
their parents were given questionnaires (one for fathers, one for 
mothers), asking them to circle the answers “‘ agree ” or “‘ disagree ” 
against a sequence of statements of opinion about child-rearing. 
The full questionnaires have been reproduced by West (1969), 
while their development has been described by Gibson (1968). On 
the basis of the results of a principal component analysis of the first 
188 completed forms, twelve of the items on the mothers’ question- 
naire were selected to form a scale of “ authoritarianism.” 

In spite of repeated requests and reminders, many mothers proved 
reluctant to complete the forms, and in all only 291 boys had 
mothers who were scored on this scale. The scores were divided 
approximately into four quartiles, labelled “ low,” “ low average,” 
“ high average ” and “ high.” It was found that the percentage of 
early delinquents increased significantly as the authoritarianism 
score increased, from 3-4 per cent. among the lowest quartile to 
15-9 per cent. among the highest. However, there was only a slight 
and insignificant tendency for young aggressives to have authori- 
tarian mothers. It should be noted that non-co-operation was again 
a bad sign; both types of boys were particularly prevalent among 
those whose mothers had not completed the opinion questionnaire. 

(b) Maternal attitude. When the boys were aged 8-9, the P.S.W.s 
were asked to judge the attitude of each mother towards her boy. 
The system of categorising attitudes was based upon the definitions 
used by McCord et al. (1959), and has been published in detail 
(West, 1969, pp. 78-79). 

It was found that the 42 boys said to have cruel, passive or 
neglecting mothers were more than twice as likely to become early 
delinquents as the remainder of the boys rated by the P.S.W.s (21-4 
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per cent. as opposed to 10.0 per cent.). The chi-squared value 
resulting from this comparison was on the border-line of statistical 
significance at the 0-05 level. There was a much smaller tendency 
for boys with cruel, passive or neglecting mothers to be young 
aggressives (15-0 per cent. as opposed to 12-2 per cent.). 

(c) Parental disharmony. The P.S.W.s, during their visits to the 
boys’ homes, paid particular attention to indications of marital 
disharmony, and asked parents specific questions about marital 
troubles or conflicts. Of 373 boys rated, 89, that is 23-9 per cent., 
were said to have experienced parental disharmony (West, 1969). 
Table II(vii) shows that early delinquents were significantly over- 
represented among the boys whose parents were in marital conflict. 
In the case of the young aggressives, there was only a slight tendency 
in the same direction. 

(d) Separations from parents. Temporary or permanent separation 
from a parent, especially if the break occurs early in life, is a 
circumstance believed to be closely connected with personality 
damage and liability to delinquency (Bowlby, 1965). Evidence has 
been obtained showing that separations due to parental desertion or 
divorce, which are presumably associated with marital disharmony, 
are more damaging than those due to death or illness (Douglas et al., 
1966). 

In the course of this research the various social workers engaged 
on the project made.repeated enquiries, both from the parents and 
from independent sources, concerning separations. Permanent 
separations and temporary separations lasting longer than one 
month, whether from natural or operative parents, have all been 
counted, so long as they occurred before a boy’s tenth birthday. 
Information was less complete in relation to some of the more unco- 
operative families, so the true incidence of temporary separations, 
at least, may be somewhat greater than the figures displayed.’ 

Table II (viii) shows that among the boys who, so far as could be 
ascertained, had not been separated from a parent up to age ten, 
only 9-3 per cent. were early delinquents. In ‘contrast, 21-1 per cent. 
of those who had experienced one or more separations (for reasons 


? An “information unknown ” category has not been distinguished in relation to separations. 
It was possible to do this where information was ernie dase de upon questionnaires 
being returned or interviews granted, for there was then a dear demarcation between presence 
and absence of information. In this instance, however, all permanent separations became 
known to the investigators sooner or later, and some temporary separations, especially those in 
earlier years, were discovered and recorded in spite of parental unco-operativeness. The number 
of separations finally recorded was considerably more than the number included in a preliminary 
analysis reported by West (1969, p. 63). 
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other than death or hospitalisation) were early delinquents. No 
such significant association with separation experience was apparent 
among the young aggressives.!° 


In conclusion, it seems that boys with authoritarian mothers, 
boys with cruel, passive or neglecting mothers, and boys who have 
experienced parental disharmony or separations from parents are all 
particularly likely to become early delinquents, but are not par- 
ticularly prone to aggression. 


(e) Parental supervision and discipline. Two aspects of parental 
behaviour have been considered, namely vigilance and rules. The 
meanings of these terms have been explained in a previous publica- 
tion (West, 1969), but for convenience will be summarised here. 
Both ‘assessments were made by P.S.W.s on the basis of interviews 
with parents, and related to the situation when the boys were aged 
8-9. 
Parental vigilance was intended to be an assessment of watchful- 
ness and closeness of supervision. Parents were asked if they knew 
where their boy was and whom he was with when he went out. 
Boys were placed in three rating categories, 43 being said to have 
under-vigilant parents and 48 to have unusually vigilant parents. 


Parental rules referred to strictness or laxity in control over the 
boy’s activities. Parents were asked if they had any rules about 
punctuality, bedtime, television viewing, manners, choice of play- 
mates and tidying up, and how strictly they enforced them. There 
were 66 boys said to have parents whose rules were unusually slack, 
and 71 to have parents whose rules were unusually rigid. 


Both early delinquents and young aggressives, but more particu- 
larly the latter, were over-represented among the minority of boys 
with under-vigilant parents, (20-9 and 32-5 per cent. respectively), 
and also among the minority of boys with parents slack in rules 
(18-2 and 25-0 per cent. respectively). As with most of the back- 
ground factors scrutinised, the trends were similar for both delin- 
quents and aggressives, but in this instance it might be concluded 
that slackness of parental supervision and of rule enforcement are 


10 In view of the general interest in the relation between delinquency and separations, a few 
additional points need comment. As expected, separations due to reasons other than death or 
hospitalisation were most closely related to delinquency. However, there was no tendency for 
separations during the first five years, or for permanent separations (i.s. “ broken homes ”) to 
be particularly closely associated with delinquency. Furthermore, separations from fathers 
appeared to be just as important as separations from mothers, although in this connection it 
has to be realised that maternal separation usually involved paternal separation as well. 
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rather more important as precursors of aggression than as precursors 
of delinquency. 


Concomitants of Aggression and Delinquency 


The measures so far discussed have been taken from previous 
assessments of background and behaviour. Measures taken at age 
14~15, at the same time as the self-report assessments, confirmed the 
similarities between the young aggressive and early delinquent 
groups. ‘Teachers’ ratings were once again especially relevant. 
When the boys were aged 14-15, their teachers were asked to fill in 
a questionnaire concerning their general behaviour and adjustment ` 
to school. The questionnaire was modelled on that used in 1959 by 
J. W. B. Douglas in the National Survey. Six of the questions were 
chosen as indicators of the boy’s aggressiveness. Although they were 
initially chosen by inspection, their choice was confirmed by the 
National Survey data given in Mulligan’s Ph.D. thesis (1964). In 
each of these questions, the teacher was required to rate the boy on 
a three-point scale. For instance, the first question was: 
Which statement . . . best describes this boy? 

(1) Seldom or never disobedient. 

(2) Sometimes disobedient. 

(3) Frequently disobedient. 

The other five questions contained the following “ aggressive ” 

alternatives: 
Frequently difficult to discipline. 
Liable to get unduly rough during playtime. 
Over-competitive with other children. 
A quarrelsome and aggressive child. 
Tends to become unduly resentful (reaction to criticism or 
punishment). 

Each of these questions was scored 1, 2 or 3, depending on how 
aggressive the boy was rated by his teacher. A total score was 
obtained for each boy by adding together his scores on each of the 
six questions. 

The 89 boys rated by teachers as most aggressive included 
significantly high percentages of both early delinquents (30-3) and 
young aggressives (28-1). 

Another measure was a self-rating by the boy. During the same 
interview in which a boy was given the self-report delinquency 
schedule, he was also given a questionnaire designed to investigate 
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his image of himself. This questionnaire was almost identical to the 
one used by Bynner (1969). Each boy was asked to locate himself 
on 19 four-point scales, the extremes of which consisted of two 
opposite attributes such as “ Gentle” ... “Tough.” In this 
example, the boy would be asked to place a cross in one of the four 
boxes on the paper, to indicate whether he thought of himself as 
“ Gentle,” “ Fairly gentle,” “ Fairly tough ” or “ Tough.” 


Seven of the scales were chosen by inspection as reflecting the 
aggressiveness of a boy’s self-image. The scales which contributed 
_ to the “ aggressive self-image ” scores were those having at one end 
the descriptions “ Tough ” (as opposed to “ Gentle’), “ Tough ” 
(as opposed to “ A bit of a cissy ”), “ Often disobedient,” “ Good 
fighter,” “ Try to act big,” “ A bit of a bully ” and “ Sometimes 
swears.” Each of these scales was scored either 4, 3, 2 or 1, according 
to whether the boy chose the aggressive attribute, one of the middle 
attributes, or the non-aggressive attribute. A total score was ob- 
tained for each boy by adding together his scores on each of the 
seven scales. Hence, each of the 406 boys given this test had an 
“ aggressive self-image ” score between 7 and 28.1 


The 103 boys rated “ most aggressive ” on the self-image measure 
included significantly high percentages of both early delinquents 
(22-3) and young aggressives (29:1). 

One may conclude from these results that the boys identified as 
young aggressives on the self-report schedule, and the boys identified 
as early delinquents by their conviction records, are equally aggres- 
sive in behaviour according to teachers’ reports, and equally 
aggressive in attitude according to their own self-estimates. This is 
further evidence, and perhaps the strongest evidence so far cited, 
that the two groups are essentially similar to each other and 
significantly different from the remainder of the sample. 


Conclusions 


Boys labelled as official delinquents at an early age and boys 
identified as aggressive in behaviour by their own reports have been 
compared. The overlap between the two groups was considerable, 


11 As in the self-report delinquency schedule, it is possible that the boys might “ fake good ” in 
this test in an attempt to create a favourable impression. There is some evidence that this 
indeed happened, for there was a significant negative correlation between these, aggressive 
self-image scores and the N.J.M.I. lie scores. Consequently, the former scores were “‘ corrected 
for lying ” on the same principle as the self-report delinquency scores. 
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for a quarter of the boys concerned were classed as both aggressive 
and delinquent. 


On a number of measures of troublesome or aggressive tendencies, 
both the early delinquents and the young aggressives emerged with 
significantly high (i.e. unfavourable) scores. They were alike in 
being rated by teachers as aggressive at age 14 and as poor in 
conduct at ages 8 and 10, in being considered troublesome, dis- 
honest and daring by their peers, and in their aggressive self-images. 
They were also alike in being retarded in scholastic attainment and 
measured intelligence, in having large numbers of brothers and 
sisters, and in having parents who were careless in supervision and 
lax in rules. 


The results of most of the comparisons were in conformity with 
our initial hypothesis that the young aggressives and the early 
delinquents were the same kind of boy. It may be concluded that the 
most overtly aggressive schoolboys are the ones who make up the 
actual or potential delinquent population. 


The only differences of any substance between the young 
aggressives and the early delinquents that emerged from the in- 
vestigation were related to the lower social level of the delinquents, 
as indicated by a higher incidence of low family income, poor 
housing and poor paternal work record. There was also some 
evidence to suggest that the delinquent group may have been 
exposed to a higher incidence of certain unfavourable parental 
factors, in particular unsatisfactory maternal attitude, parental 
disharmony and separations from parents. 


In essence, these results suggest that delinquency, or at least 
convictions for delinquency at an early age, tend to occur when 
overt aggressiveness is coupled with a degree of social deprivation. 
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DELINQUENCY CONTROL AND THE TREATMENT 
MODEL: SOME IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT 
LEGISLATION 


Davip May (Aberdeen)* 


RECENT years have witnessed a profusion of official reports, White 
Papers, and legislation concerned with the problem of deliquent 
youth. Many hours of discussion and deliberation seem at last to be 
bearing fruit in the shape of a radically re-organised system of 
juvenile justice. In England and Wales, it is true, the Children and 
Young Persons Act 1969 has retained the existing juvenile court 
structure. At the same time, however, by imposing restrictions on 
the prosecution of children and young persons, and by curtailing the 
sentencing powers of the courts, it is obviously hoped to create a 
system in which flexibility and persuasion will replace rigidity and 
coercion as the dominant characteristics. 

Scottish legislation has clearly been inspired by the same objec- 
tives, but the structural changes to the organisation of juvenile 
justice have been taken much further. Unlike England and Wales, 
Scotland has never developed a system for dealing with juvenile 
offenders that was clearly separate from the adult sphere. It would 
be interesting to speculate whether the Kilbrandon proposals would 
have taken quite the form that they did had other local authorities 
followed the example of the four which took advantage of the 
Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act 1937, to create specially 
constituted J.P. (juvenile) courts rather on the lines of the English 
juvenile courts. Be that as it may, with Part III of the Social Work 
(Scotland) Act 1968 implemented in April 1971, the existing system 
of juvenile justice in Scotland has been completely dismantled. In 
its place has been established an organisation resting on the twin 
pillars of the lay panel and the reorganised social work services, that 
removes the whole question of juvenile delinquency (subject to 
certain exceptions) from the context of the criminal courts. 


Of even greater consequence, however, than these structural 
changes is the legitimation of what I have chosen to call here the 
“treatment model.” A remarkably explicit statement of the 

© Research fellow, Department of Sociology, University of Aberdeen. 
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“ treatment model ” and its relationship to the structure of juvenile 
justice is provided in a report issued by an American juvenile court 
some years ago. 

** |, the administration of social justice, at least as far as children are 
concerned, should not be based on theories of retribution and revenge, but 
rather on the principles of reformation and correction. Children, by the 
very reason of their immature years, cannot and should not be held as strictly 
accountable for their acts as are adults, The juvenile court is ... the first 
legal tribunal where the law works side by side with the sciences which deal 
with human behaviour. The court adopted the social casework method, by 
which the child is treated individually in relation to his whole environment. 
... The juvenile delinquents who are brought before the juvenile court are 
not regarded as criminals, irrespective of the misconduct or offence with 
which they are charged. They are considered to be boys and girls who have 
become maladjusted and, perhaps through no fault of their own, have 
expressed their normal feelings and emotions in delinquent ways. The court 
recognises that these children need its special care, protection and under- 
standing; and through proper supervision and guidance, it endeavours to 
divert the forces of delinquent behaviour into normal and satisfactory 
channels.””4 
The ideological basis of the recent legislation is less explicitly 

stated, but for all that is not difficult to identify. It is readily 
apparent in the liberal use of medical terminology throughout those 
official documents which immediately preceded the Acts; such words 
as “ treatment,” “ cure,” “ symptom,” “ prevention,” “ diagnosis ” 
occur with an interesting regularity. It is implicit in the machinery 
which is to be established to deal with juvenile offenders; social 
workers are to be projected into a key position in an organisation, 
the main purpose of which is to provide for “ early detection of 
situations which unchecked may lead to delinquency, and the applica- 
tion of remedial and educative processes at that stage ” (Kilbrandon, 
1964, para. 250, emphasis added). But more than this, the debate 
has throughout been couched in such terms as to preclude any real 
discussion of the nature of delinquency and the function of delin- 
quency control systems. Treatment as a primary goal is taken to be 
a self-evident truth. “‘ Public concern must always be for the 
effective treatment of delinquency ” (tbid., para. 12). 

This uncritical enthusiasm with which “ the treatment model ” 
has been embraced in official circles in Britain is interesting and not 
a little disquieting. All the more so in view of the fact that in the 
United States, where it has long been dominant in the handling of 

1 The Wayne County Juvenile Court. 1-2 (n.d.) quoted in H. Warren Dunham (1958). 
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juvenile offenders, it has been coming under increasing attack, not 
only from lawyers concerned with the issue of “ due process” or 
from the “ man in the street ” confusing treatment with leniency, 
but also from a growing body of academics disturbed by the un- 
foreseen consequences of its over-zealous application.? The purpose 
of this paper is to enlarge upon these criticisms in a British context; 
to explore some of the implications of the theoretical base on which 
both the Children and Young Persons Act 1969, and the Social Work 
(Scotland) Act 1968, rest. 


_ The recent legislation has legitimated the “ treatment model ”; 
it has not invented it. Indeed both the Acts and the official reports 
which fathered them can best be understood as the outcome of a 
process which has its origins in the late nineteenth century (if not 
earlier). It is at this point in time that one can clearly discern the 
emergence of separate judicial processes for the handling of juvenile 
offenders, the establishment of segregated institutional facilities, and 
the articulation of a theory of delinquency control which emphasised 
reform and rehabilitation rather than punishment. The process was 
advanced by a combination of factors; the humanitarian zeal of 
succeeding generations of predominantly middle class reformers, the 
general extension of social welfare legislation throughout the 
twentieth century, advances in psychology and psychiatry, and 
developments in academic criminology which afforded intellectual 
respectability to the reform movement (Platt, 1969). 


This last factor is particularly important since the “ treatment 
model ” incorporates a certain “‘ image ” of delinquents and delin- 
quent behaviour that has been suggested and reinforced by seventy 
years of painstaking but far from fruitful research effort. That image 
consists of four elements, four inter-related assumptions, which have 
not always been made explicit, but which together influenced the 
development of a delinquency-control system, and more specifically 
were fundamental to the construction of a “ treatment model ” : 


(1) that explanations of delinquency are to be found in the 
behavioural and motivational systems of delinquents, and not in the 
law and its administration. Delinquency research has been over- 
whelmingly individual-centred, and this concern has found expression 
in correctional practices at-both custodial and non-custodial levels. 


2 I am Poe bartiei of the writings k Paul Ta Francis Allen, H. Wares 
Dacha, ent developed in this rests particularly heavily 
on F. A. Allen (ae si ae (1984). oa E 
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(2) that in some identifiable way delinquents are different from 
non-delinquents. Earlier theories stressed the physical and visible 
nature of the differences but these have long since been superseded 
by more sophisticated statements that seek to locate the differences 
in systems of norms and values, socialisation experiences or psycho- 
logical disorders. Surprisingly the most important difference of all— 
indeed the one defining characteristic of a delinquent population— 
that is the experience of being identified and officially dealt with, 
via the police and juvenile courts, for delinquent behaviour is all too 
frequently ignored. 

(3) that the delinquent is constrained and cannot ultimately be 
held responsible for his actions. The constraints might be physio- 
logical, psychological or sociological. Whatever form they take they 
lead, almost inevitably, to delinquent conduct. Admittedly in this 
country juvenile court practice, as opposed to theory, still attaches 
a high degree of importance to the principle of free will, but it is 
partly for this very reason that reform of the organisation of juvenile 
justice has been considered necessary (See Kilbrandon, 1964, paras. 
50-54). 

(4) that delinquent behaviour per se is not the real problem. It 
possesses “‘ significance only as a pointer to the need for intervention ” 
(tbid., para. 71). It is the presenting symptom that draws attention 
to the more intractable disease. “‘ Sometimes it is a response to 
unsatisfactory family or social circumstances, a result of boredom 
in and out of school, an indication of maladjustment or immaturity, 
or a symptom of a deviant, damaged or abnormal personality ” 
(Children in Trouble, para. 6).® 


Implications of the Model for the Identification of Delinquents 
This last assumption is at the very heart of the “ treatment model.” 
Much misunderstanding is avoided if at the outset the point is 
grasped that “‘ treatment ” systems are primarily concerned with the 
identification and treatment of pathological behaviour. Delinquency, 
in the sense of behaviour which violates the criminal law, is a 
secondary issue. This is not to suggest that the two are unrelated. 
“Tt has become increasingly clear that social control of harmful 
behaviour by the young, and social measures to help and protect 
the young are not distinct and separate processes. The aims of 
protecting society from juvenile delinquency, and of helping children 
3 H.M.S.O., 1968. Cmnd. 3601. 
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in trouble to grow up into mature and law-abiding persons, are 
complementary and not contradictory ” (tbid., para. 7). 

Pathological behaviour, it is argued, will frequently manifest 
itself in violations of the law. Thus a criminal offence presents prima 
facie grounds for intervention. But not all violations of the law can 
be regarded as manifestations of pathological behaviour. Evidence 
overwhelmingly suggests that law-violating activity is a phenomenon 
far more widespread than police or court statistics indicate. Pro- 
ponents of the “ treatment model” recognise this fact. “It is 
probably a minority of children who grow up without ever mis- 
behaving in ways which may be contrary to the law. Frequently 
such behaviour is no more than an incident in the pattern of a child’s 
normal development” (ibid., para. 6). Indeed recognition of the 
essential normality of much law-violating behaviour is fundamental 
to the application of the “ treatment model.” Clearly it would be 
absurd to argue (and, incidentally, would quickly result in the 
paralysis of the system) that behaviour which is so common should 
on each and every occasion warrant the application of treatment 
measures. This position has been institutionalised in the Children 
and Young Persons Act 1969, which no longer recognises the com- 
mission of a criminal offence as a sufficient or necessary cause for 
bringing a juvenile before a court. 

The “ treatment model,” as it is embodied in recent legislation, 
contains the further assumption that pathology may be manifested 
in a wide range of behaviour. Indeed any activity or situation 
which is defined as offensive by agents of delinquency control 
(policemen, social workers et al.) may legitimately invite inter- 
vention. Persistent truancy, staying out late at nights, even refusing 
to accept the advice of the social worker become indicators of the 
“ need for treatment,” as valid in this respect as simple violation of 
the law. This is clearly implicit in Lord Kilbrandon’s statement. 
“ What we mean by persistent truancy is often the first sign of serious 
maladjustment or psychological disorder. If unattended to, it may 
have repercussions in after life more serious than delinquency itself” 
(Kilbrandon, 1966). Nor is the decision to apply treatment measures 
necessarily determined by the intrinsic nature of the act, although 
frequency and seriousness will certainly be factors taken into con- 
sideration. All forms of “ offensive ” behaviour, no matter how 
trivial, are potential grist to the mill of the “ treatment model” 
system. “ What may outwardly appear to be minor offences may 
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on occasion prove to be in fact the symptoms of more serious under- 
lying emotional disturbance ” (Kilbrandon, 1964, para. 146). The 
legitimation of the “ treatment model” has produced a system of 
juvenile justice in which the criteria for intervention cannot be 
clearly specified in advance, but must remain so vague and all- 
inclusive as to be virtually meaningless. 

If then the theory is that the agent of the “ treatment system ” 
approaches each potential case without any previously determined 
criteria for dealing with that case, the practice is far different. 
Organisational pressures, if nothing else, compel the treatment agent 
to erect a “ working frame of reference ” which will assist in directing 
and determining those decisions which he will be called upon to 
make in the course of his daily activities. It is important to bear in 
mind that the treatment-agent will not feel completely tied by his 
“ working frame of reference.” Where it appears inappropriate for 
dealing with particular cases he will feel quite free to expand or 
contract it at will, and, moreover, will justify doing so by reference 
to the “ image ” of delinquency contained in the “ treatment model.” 
Each treatment agent will operate his own ‘ working frame of 
reference ” but, to the extent that “treatment agents” (in this 
respect predominantly social workers) form an homogeneous pro- 
fessional group with similar backgrounds, common socialisation 
patterns, and exposure to formal training experiences, there will 
exist a high degree of unanimity as to the essential constituent 
elements. 

The position of the treatment agent is not unlike that of the 
doctor faced with a young patient complaining of general fatigue. 
This may well be an indication of the presence of anaemia, but it is 
more likely to be symptomatic of nothing more serious than develop- 
ing adolescence. Similarly with delinquent behaviour per se. 
Although it may point to serious social malfunctioning, it may, on 
the other hand, prove to be nothing more disturbing than a fairly 
normal expression of “ growing up.” Whether in any particular 
case “ disease ” or “‘ illness ” is diagnosed will depend on the identi- 
fication of other, accompanying symptoms. So the social worker and 
other treatment agents are directed to search for what may be 
considered as other manifestations of social malfunctioning. There 
. is in practice a high degree of consensus as to the form that these 
will take—unstable family background, poor work record, bad 
school reports, dirty home, delinquent associates, truculent attitude 
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to authority etc. But we know that all these are to some extent 
correlates of social class, and thus if intervention and disposal are 
determined on this basis then the system must inevitably work 
against children of lower social class origin. By constructing an 
organisation of juvenile justice on the basis of the “ treatment 
model ” we have, unwittingly, and probably from the best of motives, 
institutionalised class bias in the processing of delinquent children. 
We have created a system in which inconsistency and inequality of 
treatment are not merely inherent, but are elevated to the position 
of virtues and relabelled “ individualised ” treatment. 


Implications of the Model for the “Professional ”° 


The “ treatment model,” as it is currently applied, and “ indivi- 
dualised ” justice are synonymous. In determining disposition the 
basis for action must always lie in establishing “ the individual child’s 
needs in the light of the fullest possible information as to his circum- 
stances, personal and environmental” (ibid., para. 78, emphasis 
added). No event or characteristic can a priori be excluded from 
consideration. 

** A combination of impoverished economic position, a marginal scholastic 
record, a particular kind of disrupted family situation, a current infraction 
of burglary, and two past citations for auto theft yields a disposition. What 
disposition? If we ask court agents, they will honestly and appropriately 
answer that it depends. On what does it depend? It depends on other 
factors. On what other factors? Well, perhaps on a diagnosis of the child’s 
personality, but that too depends. On what does that depend? Ultimately 
it depends on the needs of the child. And, on what do those needs depend? 
And eventually we come to the final and only possible answer. It depends 
on the professional training, experience, and judgement of the court agents” 


(Matza, 1964, pp. 115-116). 

Matza has here exposed an intrinsic characteristic of “ treatment 
model ” systems. An organisation in which the operating criteria 
can only be stated in vague terms is one that provides the “ profes- 
sionals’? who man that organisation with wide, discretionary 
powers, and depends on their exercising those powers with circum- 
spection. Despite the incorporation in the Acts of certain provisions 
designed to limit the powers and activities of the ‘ professionals ” 
(e.g. the lay panel in the Scottish system), the recent legislation has 
quite clearly created such an organisation. One has only to look at . 
the vague and ambiguous language in which the conditions for 
official intervention are spelt out in the Acts to recognise the power 
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that has accrued to the “ professional,” particularly the social 
worker, as a result of this legislation. Being ‘‘ beyond the control of 
his parents,” “falling into bad associations,” ‘‘ exposed to moral 
danger,” “ being caused unnecessary suffering,” and “ proper develop- 
ment being avoidably prevented ” are conditions which clearly have 
no objective base but will exist only when defined as existing by the 
professional.‘ 


The situation that has been created was inevitable once given the 
clear commitment to the “ treatment model,” We seek to apply 
treatment measures yet we cannot say what constitutes an effective 
treatment programme. Nor have we fully grasped the nature of the 
“ disease ” or identified all the symptoms which it may manifest. 
We are therefore driven to accept a situation in which the professional 
“ treatment agents” are given the powers to determine whether in 
any particular case the “‘ disease ” is present and, if so, what treat- 
ment measures should be applied. But the quandary is not thereby 
resolved, it is merely hidden from view. That group of people to 
whom we have entrusted such power possess qualifications for the 
task in hand which are at best vague and ill-defined. This is not to 
deny that social workers by virtue of their training and experience 
are on the whole better qualified for this task than any other group 
of people. The argument is simply that lacking any real under- 
standing of the “disease”’ or its “ treatment”? we are unable to 
specify those qualities which the ideal “ treatment agent” should 
possess. We can, of course, establish certain arbitrary criteria (e.g. 
minimum educational qualifications), but we are far from able to 
state the relevance of such criteria. So, by and large, we fall back 
on vague and essentially immeasurable qualities, such as “ possessing 
a sense of vocation ” or “ being able to get on well with people.” 


Implications of the Model for Treatment of Delinquents 


A seemingly invariable feature of efforts to establish the ‘‘ treatment 
model ” is the process of relabelling penal facilities, often in thera- 
peutic terms, without any accompanying change in practice. “‘ Too 
often,” argues F. A. Allen (1959) “ the vocabulary of therapy has 
been exploited to serve a public relations function.” Thus cells for 
solitary confinement become “ quiet rooms,” reporting to the 
probation officer “ casework,” and reformatories give way to 
“ approved schools.” The rationale for this activity is not difficult 

4 See Social Work (Scotland) Act, 1968, s. 32 and Children and Young Persons Act 1969, s. 1(2). 
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to discern or understand. Modern treatment methods cannot be 
expected to function successfully within a framework which still 
perpetuates a discredited and harmful approach through its working 
terminology. 

The provisions of the new Acts to integrate the existing approved 
schools with other establishments for children ‘‘ who need residential 
care or training ” are the result, in part, of this kind of thinking. 
But more is in fact implied. By “ abolishing ” approved schools and 
replacing them with “ residential establishments ” or “ community 
homes ” we are, in effect, announcing to all those concerned in the 
process of handling delinquent children (and this includes the ` 
children themselves) that a real change has taken place in the régime 
and orientation of such institutions. We further seek to give some 
substance to this claim by recourse to the dubious policy of removing 
the distinction between institutions catering essentially for the delin- 
quent, and those for children “in need ” who have not broken the 
law—mixing the “ depraved” and the “ deprived” (See Sparks, 
1969). Indeed the logic of the “‘ treatment model ” requires this , 
action, for if delinquent behaviour per se is only important in so far 
as it indicates the need for intervention what then determines the 
kind of “ treatment ” so prescribed (in this case the kind of institution 
to which the child is to be sent) is the “‘ nature of the disease,” not 
the “ presenting symptoms.” 

The new legislation is seeking to encourage those whose task it 
is to decide upon the disposal of delinquent children to redefine 
previously penal institutions and to use them not simply as a last 
resort when all other measures have failed, but as a positive instru- 
ment of treatment for specific categories of children. If this policy is 
in fact implemented at the disposal level the results are not difficult 
to foresee. As a direct consequence of the legitimation of the 
“ treatment model ” we will have created a situation in which in all 
likelihood (i) more children than at present will be committed to 
residential establishments; (ii) children will, on the whole, be com- 
mitted at an earlier age; (ai iii) in general they will remain within the 
institution for longer periods of time. All subject only to the limita- 
tion imposed by shortage of suitable accommodation. This pros- 
pective development was not only envisaged but to some extent 
welcomed by the Kilbrandon Committee when it put forward its 
recommendations for the restructuring of juvenile justice. “ If these 
arrangements are to be in any way effective, we consider that they 
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may be expected to result in some cases in a greater readiness to 
apply residential training measures involving removal from home at 
much earlier stages than apply at present” (Kilbrandon, 1964, 
para. 76). 


A surprising, and disturbing, feature of systems of juvenile 
justice operating on a “ treatment model” basis is that when the 
verbal camouflage that surrounds their operations is stripped away 
they stand revealed as essentially punitive organisations. American 
studies have shown that juvenile court judges operating on a treat- 
ment ideology were more inclined to hand out stiffer sentences (te. 
more likely to commit the child to an institution, more likely to place 
on probation than simply to fine) than those judges who espoused a 
more traditional “‘crime-responsibility-punishment” approach 
(Wheeler et al.). Proponents of treatment seem often afraid of being 
labelled “ soft-hearted sentimentalists ” and they are too inclined 
to over-react accordingly. “ There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the substitution of the social for the criminal tribunal will in 
any sense herald a permissive millennium, or that in practice the 
treatments ordered by the panels will be more lenient than 
heretofore’? (Kilbrandon, 1968). 


The explanation is, however, not quite that simple. Undesirable 
practices are too often rooted in the shortcomings of the model as a 
description of the problem and as a guide to action. Delinquency 
research, much of which over the past seventy years has proceeded 
on the assumption that delinquency is itself either a “ disease ” or 
symptomatic of a “ diseased’ state, has been extraordinarily un- 
fruitful. It has produced a bewildering variety of ““ facts ” relating 
to the characteristics of identified delinquents, but so far has added 
little to our understanding of the “ disease ” itself, its etiology, or its 
“treatment.” Yet practitioners have continued to maintain a 
touching faith in the validity of the approach; the prescribed 
treatment may have proved ineffective—on some occasions, totally 
disastrous—but this is put down to an incorrect dosage or inexact 
measures of the necessary ingredients. The pressure, it seems, is 
always for more intensive provision of the same measures, preferably 
applied at earlier stages in the child’s development. The need is 
therefore for more highly developed machinery for identification, 
staffed by more comprehensively trained personnel. Social worker 
recruitment is stepped up, in-service training courses proliferate and 
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social workers are required to familiarise themselves with new and 
ever-expanding areas of knowledge. 


Conclusion 


It might well be argued that the criticisms advanced of the “ treat- 
ment model” are unwarranted and premature. Unwarranted 
because they totally ignore the many improvements that have taken 
place in the penal system, and specifically in our approach to the 
problem of delinquency, brought about by the gradual application 
of the “treatment model.” Premature because it can be argued 
that, continuously starved of the necessary finance, which has 
resulted in unsuitable buildings, inadequate facilities and insufficient 
qualified personnel, we have never at any time operated the 
“treatment model ” as it should be operated. With the first point, 
I would not wish to argue. On humanitarian grounds alone the 
ascendency of the “ treatment model ” over a punitive policy is to 
be welcomed. 


The second point, however, is both misguided and dangerous. 
The corollary of such an argument is that given the necessary 
resources it will prove possible to implement the “ treatment model ” 
fairly and successfully without any of the unforeseen consequences 
to which I have referred. Not only is there little evidence to support 
such optimism, but my argument throughout has been that the 
defects of the model are inherent; they cannot be blamed on shoddy 
workmanship or poor tools. Furthermore the kind of resources that 
a fully developed “ treatment model ” implies is just “ not on ” in 
the foreseeable future, particularly in a society which still brings to 
the problems of delinquency control the old Poor Law attitude of 
“less eligibility.” To maintain otherwise is merely to foster self- 
delusion. “ The language of therapy has frequently provided a 
formidable obstacle to a realistic analysis of the conditions that 
confront us. And realism in considering these problems is the one 
quality that we require above all others ” (Allen, 1959). 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 318) 


reasons which have brought him before court or welfare panel. 

But this “ treatment model ” provides only a crude set of assump- 
tions for policy decisions in the field of juvenile justice. It does not, 
for example, distinguish with adequate precision between a court 
system and a welfare system. Indeed, stated in this way, it cannot 
do so since each system embodies elements of the other. In Scotland 
and also in England and Wales the lay panel and the court retain 
legal safeguards through systems of appeal. Current systems of 
juvenile justice in Europe and America share many characteristics 
in common, above all in their use of psychiatric, social work and 
residential services. 

The “ treatment model,” moreover, as David May implies, must 
be seen in terms of a broader framework. Juvenile justice, however 
preventive in its objective, does not in itself represent the whole of a 
policy of delinquency prevention. It is only one part and it is 
against this wider background that we should interpret recent 
legislation in Britain. 
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MEDICAL TREATMENT AS A CONDITION OF 
PROBATION: A TIME FOR RE-APPRAISAL ? 


A. C. West (Daritford)* 
Section 4 of the Criminal Justice Act 1948 


“ Conditions of residence in public assistance institutions or mental 
hospitals were deprecated as conflicting with the principle of volun- 
tary admissions under which the latter institutions were normally 
administered ” (King, 1958). This is a comment, not on a recent 
White Paper, but on the Departmental Committee on the Social 
Services in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction 1936. But for the out- 
break of the war this Committee’s recommendations would have 
been implemented earlier. In the event, such legislation did not 
appear until the 1948 Criminal Justice Act when, in fact, the 
provisions under section 4 required a probationer to consent to 
medical treatment in addition to consenting to the probation order, 
but there was nevertheless a condition of treatment. 

At this stage it may be appropriate to re-examine the require- 
ments and provisions of this section rather more closely in con- 
junction with the First Schedule of the Act. Having ascertained 
that a person may be susceptible to treatment following his examina- 
tion by a duly qualified medical practitioner, the court may include 
a condition of treatment for a maximum period of twelve months. 
The treatment may be residential or not, but its nature shall not be 
defined (subs. (2)). No such order shall be made unless the necessary 
arrangements for treatment have been or can be made (subs. (3)). 
The next subsection defines the limit to which probation super- 
vision may be exercised: ‘‘ To such extent only as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the discharge or amendment of the order.” This 
point requires consideration later. 

Subsection (5) contains provisions apparently little appreciated 
—namely, that the medical practitioner may transfer the proba- 
tioner to any other institution for the continuance of his treatment 
provided the probationer consents. The remaining provisions 


* Formerly senior probation officer, Kent Probation and After-Care Service. I am indebted to 
my colleagues—past and present—at the Dartford Probation Office, and to the staff at Bexley 
Mental Hospital, who, while not necessarily sharing my views, have helped formulate them. 
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require only that the probation officer shall be notified of such a 
change and that the treatment is similar to that already envisaged. 

The remaining subsections deal with the offender’s right to call 
rebutting evidence and the requirement that no probation order 
shall be made with a condition as to medical treatment except in 
accordance with this section. This, too, calls for further comment. 

The First Schedule requires that the medical practitioner 
wishing to extend, change or terminate the treatment for any 
reason must notify the probation officer, in writing, and the latter 
must apply for the variation or cancellation of the order. 


Mental Health Act 1959 


It is now some twenty years since section 4 became law, and 
requirements for mental treatment are still inserted in probation 
orders. In the intervening period, however, other legislation has 
been enacted which in many ways complicates the probation 
officer’s position. As early as 1934 a Home Office circular declared 
mental treatment demanded by a probation order to be incom- 
patible with the voluntary character of the treatment of non- 
certified patients under the Mental Treatment Act 1930. With the 
enactment of the Mental Health Act 1959 a requirement of mental 
treatment implies the obligation to enter hospital voluntarily. This 
means that the resident patient informally admitted retains the 
right to demand his discharge from the hospital, but this right is 
limited while he is subject to section 4 because of his legal obligation 
to stay for a prescribed period unless discharged by the medical 
authorities. It is on this point that the medical profession and 
probation officers have frequently found themselves in conflict, 
possibly due to inadequate communication and lack of appreciation 
of the other’s position and training. In this context it needs to be 
borne in mind that the 1959 Act was regarded as a liberalising 
influence in the mental] health field with implications of community 
involvement and, more critically from the point of view of the 
probation service, of informality of admission and discharge. As a 
result, psychiatrists have tended to accept the authority of the 
courts in respect of section 60 of the Mental Health Act 1959, but 
less so in respect of the older established legislation, and inevitably 
in a situation of this kind it is the probationer/patient who is the 
centre of controversy. 

As outlined earlier, the 1948 legislation envisaged a situation 
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where the psychiatrist was to have complete control over the pro- 
bationer’s treatment in the institution and this must be realistic. 
Should the probation officer, however, attempt to evolve a role 
which is helpful both to the psychiatrist and the probationer, 
bearing in mind that his contact with the latter may be very much 
longer? Without close co-operation with the psychiatrist and staff 
the position is impossible, especially in those hospitals whose catch- 
ment area bears little or no resemblance to the P.S.D. which 
includes the hospital—for example, the admissions to Bexley Mental 
Hospital are from the London area and the probationer’s return 
home needs careful planning prior to discharge. This has to be seen 
against a background of increasingly short periods of hospitalisation, 
partly because of a more flexible attitude, and partly because of 
improved treatment. Neither, presumably, was entirely envisaged 
by the 1948 Act. 


Section 66 (2) of the Mental Health Act 1959 


Were these the only considerations, a workable solution might 
readily be achieved. Other provisions of the Mental Health Act 
1959, however, envisage a slightly different role for the probation 
officer. Many of us are familiar with the hospital order made under 
section 60 of the Mental Health Act 1959 and with the restrictions 
which can be imposed under section 65. These sections are normally 
intended to ensure that people requiring treatment, and unlikely to 
accept it voluntarily, receive it, and the patient’s rights are severely 
restricted. After a period such restrictions are reviewed, and under 
section 66 (2) the Secretary of State may, if he thinks fit, discharge 
the patient either absolutely or conditionally. While the Act is 
specific about recall for those patients discharged conditionally, it is 
less so about supervision but, in fact, probation officers may be asked 
to supervise rather than a mental welfare officer. Although numeric- 
ally small (fifty in all between 1959 and 1964) this particular group 
of patients may present considerable problems as they are likely to 
have been discharged from state mental institutions such as Broad- 
moor. The practice is for the hospital authorities to make an 
informal approach to the probation service whilst suitable accom- 
modation and work is being found, and then the Secretary of State 
considers authorising the patient’s conditional discharge. Informa- 
tion is sent to the probation officer supervising, including a medical 
report. The principal probation officer meanwhile is required to 
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ensure that the probation committee agrees to supervision (Home 
Office Circular 191/64). The person to whom the patient is dis- 
charged is responsible for notifying the probation officer of any 
deterioration in the patient’s condition and the probation officer is 
responsible for taking appropriate action. In any event, he is 
required to send quarterly reports to the Secretary of State except 
where patients are discharged from Broadmoor, Moss Side or 
Rampton (Probation Bulletin 17). 

The parallels between this type of supervision and the method 
evolved for parole are evident, although this type of supervision has 
attracted less publicity. The major point, however, would seem to 
be that in cases where prolonged contact was considered necessary 
the probation officer might be asked to supervise instead of a mental 
welfare officer—an inference, perhaps, that an entirely different 
type of supervision was envisaged, but no clear definition has been 
laid down. One might deduce, however, that in both cases the role 
of the medical practitioner was paramount and that the probation 
officer’s role and function was a severely curtailed one—although he 
is asked under section 66 (2) procedure to recommend recall to a 
hospital on his own assessment, without referral to a doctor. 

The theme of this article, therefore, is to suggest that the time 
has probably come to look critically at the use made of section 4 and 
the way in which the probation officer could and should function. 
Thus, officers working in close contact with the hospital setting have 
evolved their own rules in accordance with their own aptitudes, but 
perhaps more fundamentally in direct proportion to the degree of 
co-operation and support from doctors. This can be a severely 
limiting factor and the restrictions on contact other than to ensure 
transfer or discharge are perhaps no longer acceptable to a case- 
worker who has to operate in this field. This is especially relevant 
when one considers the position of the probationer who decides to 
discharge himself against medical advice. The medical practitioner 
might argue that the probationer is an informal patient, which the 
probation officer cannot accept since it is his responsibility to up- 
hold, if practicable, the court order. A second difficulty is the speed 
with which doctors often feel that a patient is able to return to his 
home, sometimes without the support of outpatient contact. Close 
co-operation with the medical practitioner and psychiatric social 
worker (where available) is essential at other than a purely super- 
ficial level if any modification of the environment which may have 
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been a precipitating factor in the illness is to be achieved. In fact, 
practice has shown that close contact has resulted in a breakdown 
of traditional attitudes and a move towards closer co-operation 
from which it is hoped the patient has benefited. There remains, 
however, a further point which the service must examine. In many 
cases probationers are admitted to mental hospitals some distance 
from their homes and the operation of a modified “ liaison scheme ”’ 
is essential. However, in those cases where hospitals are within 
reasonable reach, officers should perhaps be encouraged to retain 
supervision of the patient and maintain contact with him in the 
hospital and the area to which he will be discharged (rule 39 (b) of 
the Probation Rules 1965). In these cases the officer in whose area 
a mental hospital is situated might be notified so that general points 
can be taken up if they arise. Many may argue that this is not 
practicable, but it has been tried in this area in a limited way, with 
some success, and the anxieties are broadly based on feelings about 
dealing with psychiatrists or with a setting with which officers are 
unfamiliar. Certainly if this procedure operates, the patient can be 
encouraged to think that there is some continuity of supervision 
rather than constant and negative referral. At the same time the 
officers working in the area are not subjected to the rather de- 
moralising features of “ liaison ° work where no effective role is 
currently envisaged and contact tends to be short-term. 


Generally, the close contact referred to above should result in 
the patient’s discharge being a joint decision between medical 
practitioner and probation officer, and legally a change is required 
to bring this about. This may be simplified by the establishment of 
specialist centres for drug addiction or alcoholism, where the local 
officer may supervise some cases but whose prime role should be to 
act as a “ consultant ” to his colleagues in the service who are not 
immediately involved with such facilities. Alternatively, proba- 
tioners other than those who fall within the scope of section 60 of the 
Mental Health Act 1959, should be encouraged to enter hospital as 
informal patients within the meaning of that Act, as clearly en- 
visaged by committees and legislation during the last forty years. 
This would require a complete reappraisal of the way in which 
section 4 requirements are made and it is suggested that at present 
the medical practitioner’s interpretation is more in line with this 
approach than the court’s, with a consequent lack of understanding 
of each other’s expectation. In section 66 (2) cases the co-operation 
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between medical practitioner and probation officer has usually been 
close and the probation officer has been able to establish a relation- 
ship prior to discharge. During probation supervision the major | 
difficulty remains one of balancing the readiness of the patient to 
leave hospital with his acceptance by and of the community, and it 
is felt that these two distinct considerations do not always coincide. 


Research 


Having looked at some theoretical implications it might now be 
appropriate to follow up the use of section 4, the attitude it has 
produced, and its relative success or failure, and this was done 
effectively by Griinhut (1963). 

Griinhut saw the objective of the 1948 Criminal Justice Act as 
primarily that of intensifying probation. Relating this to the medical 
field he comments: “In the administration of criminal justice, 
medical psychology is no longer restricted to the negative function 
of determining the limits of criminal responsibility but has become 
part of preventive medicine by contributing to a rational classifica- 
tion of offenders and to the design and application of methods of 
remedial treatment of social deviance ” (p. 6). 

Initially he suggests that some probation officers were resistant, 
feeling that probation was no longer used as an extra-mural treat- 
ment. In his subsequent analysis of 636 cases placed under super- 
vision with a section 4 requirement in 1953, he noted that its use was 
largely an adult phenomenon, commenting that only in one case 
was non-compliance reported—another factor which requires further 
analysis. Meanwhile the aim of medical treatment would be “ To 
reach a state in the patient’s mental condition where ordinary 
probation case-work can be pursued with prospects corresponding 
to those in normal probation cases” (p. 29). After the patient’s 
discharge from medical care “ whether with a favourable or un- 
favourable prognosis” (p. 34) the probation officer is to take over 
but in the meantime he should have maintained contact. Nowhere, 
however, was it suggested that the probation officer should take part 
in the decision to discharge the patient despite the fact that he is 
responsible for overall supervision. Indeed, Griinhut in his con- 
clusion says this: “‘ For obvious reasons the responsibility for the 
patient’s medical care and treatment must rest with the medical 
authorities alone, without any possible interference from without ” 
(p. 47). 
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The probation officer’s role is seen as that of providing informa- 
tion rather than case-work help, fulfilling the information-providing 
function of the P.S.W., it is suggested, rather than to evolve a role of 
his own. At the same time Griinhut saw the implications of the 
Mental Health Act 1959 as affecting probation in two ways. Firstly, 
by making a guardianship order under section 60, the courts could 
provide extra-mural treatment and supervision without recourse to 
probation. Secondly, hospital orders were to be applicable to 
psychopathic personalities who had represented 47 per cent of his 
original sample. While it has not been possible to provide statistics 
in respect of the first group, by and large it seems that the courts 
have not made use, in many cases, of their powers to provide 
supervision other than under a probation order, feeling presumably 
that the service still has something to contribute. It may, of course, 
be that this has arisen from a sense of tradition rather than from any 
proven effectiveness, and guardianship orders seem rarely, if ever, 
to be made. 


Since 1963 a further feature of section 4 committals to some 
hospitals has emerged, which requires comment. Griinhut noted 
that: “In the case of probationers with inadequate or disturbed 
mental conditions further treatment might be necessary ” (p. 40). 
In fact, the probation officer is then responsible for ensuring further 
treatment, if practicable, and the method of referral which is per- 
mitted varies from area to area—the probation officer cannot always 
initiate direct referrals although there has been some relaxation in 
medical ethics in this respect. By far the biggest problem is in 
relation to persons addicted to alcohol or drugs who, it seems, have 
been requiring repeated short periods in hospital rather than one 
long-term stay. Since the latter group is increasingly including 
young people, the use of section 4 in this way comes under review. 
For example, the report of the Advisory Committee on Drug 
Dependence (Rehabilitation of Drug Addicts) stresses that “ Any time 
after a drug addict comes into contact with services available for 
him he may walk out on them; this may be during the first days of 
hospital out-patient treatment or towards the end of his rehabilita- 
tion when his prospects of recovery appear good” (para. 6). In 
subsequent paragraphs dealing with the young heroin addict it 
stresses the difficulty in dealing with people who have not worked since 
leaving school and comments that “‘In the early stages attention will 
have been needed to be paid to the patient’s physical condition, but 
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rehabilitation principally involves persuasion to accept help, 
removal of physical dependence and, a longer process, removal of 
psychological dependence. Simultaneously with all these processes, 
attention must be paid to the requirements for the eventual social 
rebabilitation of the addict. We therefore believe that social help 
cannot begin too soon ” (paras. 12 and 13). Experience has shown 
that the length of stay of in-patients has been variable, many leaving 
before their return to the community was justified. It is not sufficient 
for purely medical needs to be met without an attempt being made 
to modify environmental pressures and the probation officer must 
be involved as early as possible in those cases for whom he has 
responsibility. This seems to be accepted by the Advisory Com- 
mittee and should perhaps be extended. 


The Future 


An interesting feature of medical treatment within the probation 
setting has been the variation in practice between juvenile and adult 
offenders requiring medical treatment. Griinhut presented figures, 
taken from statistics prepared by the Home Office, which show the 
following for the year 1958: 


Incidence of Section 4, Requirements among Probation Orders in 1958 


30 and 
Under 17) 17-21 21-30 over Total 

Total of probation 

orders during the 

year 21,055 7:950 52421 5,263 39,689 
Probation orders 

with section 4 

requirement 127 103 225 454 gog 


The point which he makes is that “ In cases where juveniles are 
thought to require child guidance treatment it is usually left to the 
probation officer to persuade the parents to bring the child to the 
clinic ” (p. 8). 


In most cases this is usually accepted by the probation officer as 
part of his casework approach despite the difficulty in obtaining 
referrals and, more critically, despite the fact that such treatment is 
technically illegal if the court inserts a condition that the child shall 
receive treatment at the probation officer’s direction—this, if section 
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4 is applied in its strictest form. Why then has such a divergence of 
practice obtained, especially when by far the largest number of 
orders were made in the under-seventeen age group? It seems 
likely that probation officers have been more acceptable within the 
child guidance setting than is often the case in mental hospitals with 
a consequent relaxation in the method of referral and the degree to 
which the officer has been able to continue his casework in con- 
junction with the clinic rather than being cast in a relatively un- 
involved role. Perhaps it may be assumed that the overall prognoses 
are better when casework and therapy are proceeding concurrently 
than when they are artificially separated and, more fundamentally, 
it seems to suggest that the probation officer is accepted as having a 
definite role to play. A further consideration may be that the 
probation officer has a more effective influence than when his assess- 
ment of treatment needs is limited by restrictions on length of 
treatment or the timing of their appearance. If the practice obtain- 
ing for juveniles were applied to adults, is it likely that the success of 
treatment would be less, or would treatment be seen as part of an 
on-going relationship rather than fragmented with a formalised 
entry into hospital and a consequent break in effective contact if 
section 4 requirements are applied rigidly? Ifa probationer is not 
sufficiently motivated to seek treatment, might not the situation be 
more appropriately dealt with under the provisions of the Mental 
Health Act than under section 4? 


Probation supervision requires the use of authority positively and 
the officer has some idea of the anticipated direction of supervision 
whilst remaining flexible, so that he can adapt to changing situations. 
This has been effective in relation to the referral of juveniles for 
treatment and there is less pressure on the decision taken with a 
parallel increase in positive motivation. The problem of acceptance 
by the medical practitioner remains, but the initial assessment in 
the court setting is already undertaken ‘by probation officers, and 
their suggestions implemented in a large number of cases. A logical 
extension of such procedure might be the fuller use of the Mental 
Health Act although it is usually argued that informal patients do 
not remain long enough to benefit from treatment. Perhaps this 
suggests a reliance on sanctions rather than casework techniques, 
and the service may need to consider the value of its contribution if 
patients remain poorly motivated. 
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The alternative is perhaps a more legalistic one. Either all the 
implications of section 4 are recognised by the medical authorities 
as binding, or they are not, and their continuing restriction of the 
probation officer’s role must, of necessity, be accepted at the same 
time. Perhaps the restrictions were realistic and acceptable when 
the statute was framed, but in the following years the service’s 
approach has been modified appreciably, not least by the generic 
basis of many training courses. It is felt that the service has a 
positive contribution to make and flexibility of supervision has 
already been touched on by reference to the rules about retention of 
supervision. Equally the medical profession might make more use 
of subsection (5), thereby ensuring continuity of treatment, even in 
a somewhat latent form, rather than advising the termination of the 
order when the original treatment is concluded. This may be 
particularly relevant to those patients who are likely to require 
recurring periods of treatment. 

The future of the probation officer in relation to section 4 requires 
clarification. Either all patients are admitted informally, as en- 
visaged by the Mental Health Act, whether probationers or not, in 
which case the probation officer should presumably maintain con- 
tact as part of his casework, or the supervisor must be able to parti- 
cipate more fully in treatment under section 4 than is often currently 
the case. It is anomalous that a casework source that can provide 
facilities under section 66 (2) for persons who have exhibited con- 
siderable mental instability and be responsible for their possible 
re-admission, is prevented from making a positive contribution under 
section 4. If all probationers were admitted informally, many of the 
role conflicts might disappear, and as early as 1953, as noted above, 
non-compliance with an order was not being dealt with by the court 
as a general rule. This may suggest that a more flexible approach 
might increase rather than diminish the likelihood of treatment 
when this was reinforced as a need by the officer. For those persons 
requiring treatment but unwilling to accept it, the other powers 
envisaged might be more appropriate. Finally, it is considered that 
the service must look critically at the time limit imposed in view of 
the average length of hospital treatment and in view of the changing 
needs of many patients who may require a number of “ maintenance ” 
admissions rather than a hypothetical single admission which, 
legally at any rate, is apparently supposed to modify socially deviant 
behaviour. 
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INMATE INTERACTION AS A DETERMINANT OF 
RESPONSE TO INCARCERATION* 


Ross L. HinpMant 


For many years sociologists have stressed the importance of the type of correc- 
tional institution—hence its organisational goals—in understanding the nature 
of the inmate response to incarceration and the inmate informal social organisation. 
This investigation proposes that the sheer amount of interaction bears a relation- 
ship to that of inmate response. In question too is a theoretical-conceptual 
problem—the comparative utility of sociological categories of analysis, such as 
quantity of interaction versus institutional types like organisational goals. 

Hence an analysis of the degree of interaction of about 2,000 inmates from 
fifteen Scandinavian institutions representing four types of correctional facilities 
will be presented as an insight into the question of variation among inmate 
responses to their incarceration. The paper begins with a brief review of the 
literature and some historically developed theoretical insights related to this 
analysis; the guiding hypothesis emerges out of these considerations. Then the 
general theoretical perspective is given and the specific hypotheses advanced for 
test. Finally the findings and interpretations are presented and conclusions drawn. 


Evaluation 


The response by inmates to incarceration in correctional institutions has been 
fairly intensively studied since Donald Clemmer’s (1958) now classic study. This 
was the beginning of the sociological study of modern correctional institutions. 
It was a comprehensive study of inmate informal social organisation. 

Throughout the reading of inmate social organisation research findings one 
is led from the more historical perspective that there is not much variation, if any, 
among the inmates’ responses to incarceration—inmates are quite well organised 
in opposition to the institution and the staff—to the more recent focus on variation 
among responses. Sykes and Messinger (1960, pp. 5-8) summarise the earlier 
findings aptly in their review of thirty-five studies of adult correctional institutions, 
concluding that: “‘ Despite the number and diversity of prison populations, the 
observers of such groups have reported only one strikingly pervasive value system 
... Which commonly takes the form of an explicit inmate code. ... The prisoners 

* Outstanding Student Award Competition Paper read at the Southwestern Social Science 
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must present a united front against their guards no matter how much it costs 
them in terms of personal sacrifice.” 

More recent studies have focused on the variation in the responses of inmates 
to the correctional institutions and the staff. Goffman (1961) investigated and 
compared several types of total institutions and found a great deal of variability 
in the responses of members of total communities toward those who were in 
charge. 

Following Goffman’s investigations, sociological studies of specialised cor- 
rectional institutions, which were not merely custodial, indicated that all inmates 
did not stand in direct opposition to the staff and the institution. For example, 
Grusky’s (1959) study (which was replicated and corroborated by Berk, 1966) 
was the first to report with empirical findings from an experimental-treatment 
institution that even those inmates chosen as leaders by other inmates had 
favourable attitudes towards the institution and/or treatment programme. 

Berk (1966, p. 533) also noted that there was considerable interaction between 
inmates and staff in the treatment-oriented prison from his sample of three 
correctional institutions. Although this is not a major finding of Berk’s study, it is 
important from the viewpoint of the present analysis; there is variability in inmate 
response and the institutional social climate is not necessarily characterised by 
extreme cleavage between inmates and staff. 

These studies can be seen as an historical development.? In the early prison 
studies the case method was the primary source of data, for the most part set in 
maximum-security prisons. Therefore, an inmate’s response to incarceration was 
seen as a reaction to the harsh conditions, to the deprivations of imprisonment. 
The more recent comparative studies have indicated that a less negative social 
climate may be found in institutions which are milder and have treatment- 
oriented goals. 

Yet the difference in inmate social climate between the earlier and later 
studies may be given another interpretation. The custodial prison has rules 
which discourage interaction among inmates as well as between guards and 
inmates; the inmates themselves have norms prohibiting contact with staff. In 
contrast, the treatment-oriented prison has relatively high rates of interaction 
among inmates, and between officials and inmates. This tends to be a regular 
consequence of the implementation of milieu-type treatment (Grusky, 1959, p. 60). 
It seems reasonable to expect variations in inmate social climate to follow, in part, 
from differences in interpersonal contact. The present analysis will pursue this 
general expectation. 

The relationship between interaction and sentiments was emphasised in the 
social theory developed by Homans (1950, p. 111) in The Human Group. One of 
the propositions advanced was the following: ‘‘. . . Persons who interact frequently 
with one another tend to like one another.” This proposition tells us that frequent 
interpersonal contact between persons usually results in an increase of positive 
affect between the interactors. 

Again, the influence of the amount or frequency of interpersonal contact is 


1 For a more complete discussion of this historical development, see the writer’s “ Degree of 


Inmate Interaction as a Determinant of Inmate Response to Incarceration in Correctional 
Institutions,” Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of California at Santa Barbara, June 1967. 
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considered in this analysis. Heretofore, authors seem to have assumed contact 
among inmates to be essentially ‘‘ negative ” and staff-inmate contact to be a 
“ positive ” influence. This is not to deny that the specific content of interaction 
is significant. It is contended, however, that the sheer amount of interaction, 
regardless of the content, is also important in producing a positive response to 
incarceration. With a high quantity of interpersonal contact, an inmate is more 
likely to become intimately familiar with or integrated into the correctional 
institution milieu than an inmate who is an infrequent interactor. Such familiarity 
with the other participants in a micro-social system will tend to reduce the threat 
that the actors otherwise could be to each other and the general foreboding 
nature of the institution. In short, it is reasonable to expect those inmates who 
are high interactors to have, relatively speaking, a higher sense of well-being and 
therefore a more positive response to incarceration. 

The specific hypotheses are: inmates ranking high on quantity of interaction 
are expected to feel justly treated more often than those ranking low on inter- 
action; inmates ranking high on quantity of interaction are expected to feel 
helped by their incarceration more often than those ranking low on interaction. 

Why have we chosen feelings about justice and about being helped or harmed 
as indicators of inmate response? Throughout the Western world two major sets 
of values are brought to bear on the prison as a total institution: those stressing 
that a just sanction should be administered, and those emphasising that the 
inmate should somehow be changed for the better. These sets of values are by 
no means lost on the inmate himself. In fact, previous research (Mathiesen, 1965) 
in one of the institutions in the present sample indicates that inmates are extremely 
conscious of them. Questions concerning perceived justice and perceived help or 
harm from incarceration should be very relevant to the inmates and, in turn, 
sensitive gauges of inmate response. 


Methods and Data 


Earlier it was stated that inmate response to incarceration would be measured by 
inmate perceptions of justness of treatment and effect of incarceration. Justness 
of treatment is measured by the questionnaire item: ‘‘ Do you think that you 
have been justly treated here in the institution?” Perceived effect of incarceration 
is measured by the item: ‘‘ Do you think that your stay here in the institution will 
mean something for you when you are released to the outside?” 

The primary independent variable, interaction, is measured by an index 
constructed from three questionnaire items dealing with (1) the number of inmate 
friendships made within the institution, (2) the amount of contact with the 
guards, and (3) the amount of contact with friends and relatives on the outside. 
These items are composed into an index. Three measures of inmate interaction 
are used because they are the major sources available to the inmate as a member 
of a total institution. Furthermore, these three sources of interpersonal contact— 
especially inmate to inmate, and inmate to guard—are seen as significant in the 
sociological findings which have associated inmate response to incarceration with 
organisational goals. Since the previous investigations have been used as a point 
of departure, it is desirable to use similar criteria so that the present findings may 
be compared to previous ones. 
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An inmate’s amount of interpersonal interaction is determined or influenced 
by many factors. Therefore, this study employs control variables in order to test 
for spuriousness and develop the central argument. The variables chosen have 
been shown to have considerable influence on the relationship posited. 

The analysis of the contingency tables computed notes differences in cell 
percentages and the changes in cell percentages when a table is partialled. This 
form of analysis is chosen for these tables in preference to proceeding with tests of 
significance because the data were gathered from those respondents who were 
accessible, not by systematic sampling. Hence, there is no universe, of which this 
sample is representative, to which the findings can be “‘ legitimately ” generalised. 
However, general implications for correctional institutions and total communities 
can presumably be drawn from the present findings. 


Findings 
These findings are based on the major hypothesis stated above: the expectation 


is for inmates ranking high on interaction to feel more justly treated in the 
institution and more helped by incarceration than the less frequent interactors. 





























TABLE I 
The Effect of Amount of Interaction 
on Response to Incarceration 
Quantity of Involvement 
High Low Total 
Š % No % No % No. 
$ Just 45 425 41 328 753 
4 Unjust 55 529 59 475 1004 
gk- Totals 100 954 100 803 1757 
ig 
WE Help 43 414 39 315 729 
i Harm 57 535 61 492 1027 
a 
gs Totals 100 949 100 807 1756 


Table 1 indicates there is a slight positive relationship in direction of the 
expectation of the major hypothesis. The more frequent interactors do indeed 
feel more justly treated in the institution and perceive their incarceration as being 
more helpful than the less frequent interactors. The differences in the ranks of 
interaction are not, obviously, significantly different; this may be a function of the 
data as discussed below. 

Although those ranked high on both feelings of justness of treatment and 
perception of help from incarceration are only 4 per cent. greater than those 
ranked low, the relationship does hold rather well in table 2 using the often- 
discussed variable, type of institution, as a control (normal prison, preventative 
detention, youth, special). Here there is no significant reversal of the basic 
first-order relationship. Rather, the trend is supported that those inmates high 
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TABLE 2 


The Effect of Type of Institution and Interaction 
on Response to Incarceration 














Norma! Prisons Prevention Detention 

Quantity Involvement Quantity Involvement 
High Low Total High Low Total 
5 % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
og OS dla eI > OOOO 
pg Just 44 121 45 118 44 239 39 84 37 64 37 148 
Ep Unjust 56 155 55 147 56 302 61 133 65 119 63 252 
=e Totals 100 276 100 265 100 54I 100 217 100 183 100 400 
og Help 35 95 35 9% 35 189 39 85 30 54 35 139 
BE Harm 65 178 65 172 65 350 61 192 7O 127 65 259 
be Totals 100 273 100 266 100 539 100 217 100 «181 100 6398 

Youth Institutions Special Institutions 

Quantity Involvement Quantity Involvement 
High Low Total High Low otal 
% No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
si Just 44 87 37 26 42 113 5I 132 46 130 48 262 
$ 8 Unjust 56 112 63 45 58 157 49 129 54 156 52 285 
$ See ee, Ee Sects Cee CEE 
=y Totals roo 199 100 ä y 100 290 100 261 too 286 100 547 


Help 59 119 41 29 54 148 45 115 45 128 45 243 
59 42 56 74 


55 142 55 159 55 301 
Totals 100 251 100 7 100 438 


100 257 100 287 100 544 





Perceived effect 
of incarceration 
i 
ia 
QI 
K 


on interaction feel more justly treated and helped than those ranked low. The 
only reversal is in the normal prison, where 44 per cent. of those ranked high feel 
justly treated whereas 45 per cent. of those ranked low feel similarly. At any rate, 
it does not seem that a strong position could be taken, based on these data, that 
the type of organisational goals predicts the kinds of inmate response found in 
previous studies. 


Recalling that the primary independent variable interaction was composed of 
the variables: number of inmate friends, treatment staff, guard, and outside 
contact by letter, then each one becomes, in turn, a control for the quantity of 
involvement in tables 3, 4, 5, and 6. From tables 5 and 6, controlling for high 
and low numbers of inmate friends and outside contacts respectively, one can 
gather an empirical basis for the thesis that interpersonal contact within the 
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institution is an influential determinant of inmate response. Specifically, those 
who have a greater number of inmate friends and are high on interaction feel 
more justly treated and helped by incarceration than those ranked low on friend- 
ships and interaction. This finding is complemented in table 6 wheré those low 
on outside contact and high on involvement feel the more justly treated (51 per 
cent.) and helped (52 per cent.) than those in the high outside contact category. 
In the latter, those high on involvement feeling justly treated represent 46 per 
cent. and those perceiving help represent 47 per cent. These findings are taken 
as an indication that adjustment through interpersonal contact within the total 
community has a positive effect on the inmate’s response to incarceration. 


TABLE 5 
à The Effect of Number of Inmate Friends and Interaction 
on Response to Incarceration 





High No. of Inmate Friends Low No. of Inmate Friends 
Quantity Involvement Quantity Involvement 
igh Low Total igh Low Total 
% No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
H Just 46 264 39 47 45 3I 42 161 41 281 41 442 
E Unjust 54 307 6r 72 55 379 58 221 59 403 59 624 
an] Totals 100 571 100 119 100 6go 100 6382 100 684 100 1066 
a5 
oe Help 47 264 36 43 45 307 39 149 40 272 39 421 
T Harm 53 303 6&4 77 55 380 61 232 60 415 61 647 
Be Totals 100 567 100 120 100 687 r00 «381 100 687 100 1068 





TABLE 6 
The Effect of Contact with Friends and Relatives on the Outside and 
Interaction on Response to Incarceration 


High No. of Outside Contacts Low No. of Outside Contacts 
Quantity Involvement Quantity Involvement 

High Low Total High Low Total 

% No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
y Just 44 348 41 106 43 454 51 77 41 222 43 299 
P Unjust 56 445 59 154 57 599 49 78 59 321 57 394 
pE: 
a5 Totals 100 793 100 260 100 1053 100 150 100 543 100 693 
eg Help 42 331 40 105 41 436 |- 52 82 39 210 42 292 
v 
a8 Harm 58 459 6o 157 59 616 8 75 6r 335 58 410 
> a — PENER ainiin Se Sarr 
E Totals 100 790 100 262 100 1052 100 157 100 545 100 702 
64S =e ae te a oe Fs 
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TABLE 3 
The Effect of Treatment Staff Contact and Interaction 


on 


e to Incarceration 





High Treatment Staff Contact Low Treatment Staff Contact 
Quantity Involvement Quantity Involvement 
i Low Total igh Low Total 
% No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
sf Just 53 141 51 42 53 185 36 284 40 286 38 570 
2 fi Unjust 47 123 49 41 47 164 64 505 60 434 62 939 
mB Totals 100 264 100 83 100 347 100 789 100 720 100 1509 
g 
E Hep 54 143 54 45 54 188 39 270 37 270 38 540 
zi Harm 46 121 46 38 46 159 61 414 63 454 62 868 
> pace ene pcan iy 
i Totals roo 264 100 8g 100 347 100 684 100 724 100 1408 
g.a TARE 
aS 
TABLE 4 


The Effect of Contact with Guards and Interaction 
on Response to Incarceration 





High Guard Contact Low Guard Contact 

Qpantity Involvement Quantity Involvement 
Low Total igh Low Total 
% No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 
H: Just 47 269 44 65 46 334 41 156 40 263 40 419 
Ep Unjust 53 306 56 8 54 387 59 222 60 394 60 616 
a5 Totals 100 575 100 146 100 72I 100 378 100 657 100 1025 
E Help 45 261 46 70 46 331 41 152 38 250 39 402 
i Harm 55 313 54 82 54 395 59 222 62 410 6r 633 
FE Totals 100 574 100 152 100 726 100 374 100 6660 100 1034 
aS SS ee a 


Related to the foregoing is the amount of contact with guards and treatment 
staff found in tables 4 and 5. Those high on guard contact feel more justly treated 
(46 per cent.) and more helped (46 per cent.) than those low on guard contact. 
These inmates represent 40 per cent. feeling justly treated and 39 per cent. 
perceiving help from the stay in the institution. Table 3 points out that the 
above relationship is even stronger for inmates with high treatment-staff contact. 
Fifty-three per cent. ranked high on contact feel justly treated compared with 
38 per cent. ranked low; those perceiving help who are ranked high on contact 
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represent 54 per cent. whereas 38 per cent. ranked low on treatment staff contact 
consider themselves helped. It is felt that the sheer quantity of interaction thesis 
is strengthened by a comparison of guard and treatment staff contact, especially 
considering that the two contacts are of varying quality. An inmate cannot usually 
have incidental contact with the treatment staff and hence it becomes marked as 
interaction above the necessary to get through the everyday routines of institu- 
tional life. On the other hand, interaction with guards can contain a lot of 
“ noise ” because of trivial contacts in the form of admonishments to return to the 
food line or cease talking. Therefore, this type of contact would be more difficult 
for the inmate to recall in his assessment about his contact with a guard. Treat- 
ment staff contact would not stand the same mortality rate in being recalled 
since it tends to be quite out of the ordinary, in terms of daily routine. Thus, the 
trend from guard contact to treatment staff contact showing an increase in the 
significance of sheer amount of interaction is seen as supportive of the hypothesis. 
In other words, the guard contact distribution is considered conservative. If the 
item measuring guard contact had been fractioned into several questions so that 
it would encourage the respondent to think more intently about any sort of 
guard contact then it is posited that these results would be as strong as, if not more 
significant than, the treatment staff relationship. 


Hence, rather than asking the inmate: “ How often does it happen that you 
have a conversation with one of the guards here in the institution?” it would be 
more reflective of the relationship being tested here if one asked a series of questions 
of which the following are typical: ‘‘ During last evening’s recreation period did 
you talk to a guard?” “ Yesterday after breakfast and before going to lunch, 
did you talk to a guard? Did a guard talk to you?” With such measures of 
guard contact it is felt that the single treatment staff contact measure would be 
equalled. 

Discussion 

Although the argument here is not strongly supported by the findings there is a 
definite trend established in the data. It is still contended that the amount of 
interaction is important, no matter what the source or target the interaction has 
for the inmate. The quantity of contact is what seems crucial. If incidental 
contact data could be gathered within the total community, sheer quantity of 
interaction would be related significantly to a positive inmate response to 
incarceration. 

In conclusion, not only is there a substantive problem at issue here but a 
theoretical-conceptual one, too. Perhaps more efficient determinants or predictors 
of behaviour in organisations could be achieved if sociological categories, such as 
interaction or standard deviations of age distributions, were employed rather than 
institutional categories of analysis, such as organisational goals. 
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PROBATION CASELOAD SIZE AND 
RECIDIVISM RATE 


Reep Apams* and Haroxp J. VETTERt 


In 1965, a probation demonstration project was established at the Montgomery 
County Juvenile Court in Rockville, Maryland. The project, under the auspices 
of the Maryland State Department of Public Welfare, was one of several in the 
state whose purpose was to demonstrate that the commitment rate to the training 
schools could be reduced if adequate supervision were provided by the juvenile 
court. The Department of Public Welfare paid the salaries of the staff of a special 
low caseload probation unit within the administrative framework housing the 
established probation department. This arrangement was seen by the existing 
court staff as an opportunity to test empirically the probation officer’s frequent 
contention that he could produce dramatic results if only he were not burdened 
with so many cases. The demonstration project continued as it was originally 
designed, that is, primarily for demonstration purposes; but it also created 
conditions for the systematic comparison of high and low probation caseloads. 
This paper is a report of that experiment.t 


Research Design 


A concept common to most of the major criminological theories is some form of 
‘* interpersonal process.” Belief in this concept as a significant variable is at the 
heart of most of the “‘ correctional” efforts in existence today. It was hypo- 
thesised that the effectiveness of probation is a function of the intensity of that 
process. The fewer cases a probation officer carries, the more time he has to 
devote to each, thereby increasing the intensity of the process and, presumably, 
diminishing the amount of delinquent behaviour exhibited by the individuals 
who comprise his caseload. This is the reasoning followed by large numbers of 
practitioners and supported by other research (Griffiths, 1969, pp. 1-8). 

The probation officers in the low caseload unit carried a mean caseload of 30, 
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while the regular staff of the court carried a mean caseload of 61. There was a 
mandatory maximum to the number of cases carried by the officers in the low 
caseload unit, but there was no limit to the number of cases carried by the high 
caseload officers. The amount of other work, such as pre-sentence investigations, 
was proportional to the number of cases carried. Cases were assigned to officers 
in both units prior to the original court hearing by a court director so that various 
types of cases were equally distributed between the high and low caseload officers. 
The research sample was all cases in the high and low caseloads appearing in 
court for the first time during the period November 1, 1965 to August 1, 1966, 
which met the following criteria: 1. male; 2. Caucasian; 3. age 14, 15 or 16; 
4. not previously known to the court for delinquency or dependency; 5. a 
judicial decision of probation on the first court appearance. A search of the 
court records revealed 42 subjects in the low caseload unit who met the research 
criteria and 80 subjects in the high caseload unit. Six months after each subject 
was placed on probation, he was measured according to additional court and 
police contact. It was hoped that restricting the sample would allow us to con- 
clude that the two research samples of the high and low caseload units had been 
drawn from a common population and a rank-order correlation® of significant 
sociological variables tended to support this hypothesis. The probation officers 
in the high caseload unit (N=7) and the low caseload unit (N==5) were suff- 
ciently similar in terms of age, race, education, number of months at the court 
prior to the research, prior correctional experience and current observations of 
them, to support the conclusion that they did not differ significantly in the 
quality of probation supervision offered their clients, The probation officers in 
both units, all B.A. level personnel, received adequate supervision from M.S.W.s 
and psychiatrists, 
Review of the Literature 

An extensive review of the literature was conducted with the assistance of the 
National Clearinghouse for Mental Health Information of the National Institute 
of Health, which provided a computer search of its materials. Of the correctional 
works reviewed, 63 were selected as pertinent to the present research (R. Adams, 
1967). Table I shows the type of population studied in the 63 works and Table II 


TABLE I 
Tabulation of Population of all Studies 
Probation 
Probation Parole and Parols Other Total 
Adult 6 15 6 5 32 
Juvenile 12 II I 3 27 
Adult and juvenile 2 I I o 4 
Total 20 27 8 8 63 


shows the nature of the studies and their conclusions concerning reduced caseloads. 
The previous research indicated that a reduction in caseload size would result in 
a higher incidence of successful probation results. However, there have been some 
studies which have reached either contrary results or have qualified the finding 
that lower caseloads mean more successful probation. The San Francisco project 


3 For social class, rho=o0-84, p<o-o1, and for type of arrest, rho=0: 75, p<0-01. 
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Tase II 
Tabulation of Type of Study" and Pertinent Findings of All Studies 


caseload support low 
effectiveness caseload 
effectiveness Other Total 
Experimental at 4 12 37 
Descriptive 18 I 5 24 
Expermental and Descriptive I o I 2 
Total 40 5 18 63 


compares various sizes of probation and parole caseload and concludes that: 
“ These data suggest that the random assignment of offenders to caseloads, 
despite variation in the intensity of supervision, does not modify the outcome, as 
well as indicating that the improvement of the supervision process may in some 
measure be a function of the classification of offenders, officers, and types of 
treatment” (Lohman et al., 1967, p. 2). Other studies, such as the Special 
Intensive Parole Unit Study (Havel, 1963) and Johnson (1965) led us to conclude 
that it would be a misleading interpretation of the previous research to conclude 
only that low caseloads were superior to high ones. It was our impression of the 
studies reviewed that the qualification of initial research hypotheses concerning 
correctional effectiveness increased as a function of the empirical rigour of the 
research. This general position is supported by the survey done by Bailey (1966). 
However, S. Adams (1967), in a survey of caseload research, found that, although 
early studies reported ‘‘ unsuccessful ” findings, later (perhaps more complex) 
research supported the innovative programmes. A precise interpretation of our 
review of the previous research would be that, although low caseloads are superior 
to high caseloads with some offenders or probation officers or other variables, 
such as type of additional offence, this does not hold true under all conditions or 
for all such variables, and is probably a far less efficient means of achieving 
probation success than even the most rudimentary form of caseload flexibility 
plus classification. 
Results 

Measures were made of the number of individuals in each group who were 
recidivists during the first six-month period of their probation. Recidivism was 
defined as all recorded police contacts other than investigations and formal court 
action, such as revocation of probation. There was a statistically significant lower 
number of recidivists in the low caseload unit research sample than in the high 
caseload unit research sample (see Table III). 


Taste III 
Number of Individuals Committing Delinquent Acts 


EEEE, Recidivist Non-recidivist Total 
erimen! 10 (1 2 (2 

Control 33 (38) 47 H bo 
Total 43 79 122 


df=1, x?=9.97, p<0-05. 


Conclusions 
Our findings support the conclusion that, for the adolescent, Caucasian, male, 
first offender, increased intensity of probation supervision will increase the 
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probability of probation success. Although caseloads containing the range of 
offender types might improve the likelihood of success by increasing the intensity 
of the probation process, there is evidence to suggest that this would, at best, be 
the least efficient of the alternatives currently available and that, for certain types 
of offenders, it might actually do harm (S. Adams, 1962). What appears to be the 
most efficient approach, in terms of energy expended, tax dollars spent and 
correctional ends achieved, is the development of criminological diagnostic 
entities matched with appropriate treatment measures. An inclusive, empirically 
tested, diagnostic-treatment model does not exist. Although some research and 
theorising has been done in this area (Rubenfeld, 1967), a very great deal remains 
to be done, The development of such a model promises to be an extremely 
rewarding correctional research topic (see especially Rubenfeld, 1967 and Wilkins, 
1969). 

The community treatment project (Griffiths, 1969) of the California Depart- 
ment of the Youth Authority is an extremely impressive example of the fruitfulness 
of this type of research. As the trend in corrections is toward greater use of 
community treatment, more effort will have to be placed on increasing the 
knowledge and skill with which we use probation (Scarpitti, 1968). 
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CHILDREN’S PANEL ADVISORY COMMITTEES: 
DEVELOPMENT OF FUNCTION AND FUTURE 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


J. D. Hatpanz* 


Introduction 


Parr III of the Social Work (Scotland) Act 1968 (the Act) provided for the 
replacement of juvenile courts by a system of children’s hearings at which a 
group of three people from the Children’s Panel for the area would consider the 
cases of those children and young people for whom compulsory measures of care 
had been recommended. The Children’s Panels were to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State, on the recommendation of Children’s Panel Advisory Com- 
mittees (C.P.A.C.s) for each local authority area. The C.P.A.C.s were to comprise 
a chairman and four members: the chairman and two members nominated by 
the Secretary of State and two members nominated by the local authority in 
whose area the C.P.A.C. and Children’s Panel were to function. Schedule 3 to 
the Act defined the duties of the C.P.A.C.s as follows: 


(a) to submit names of possible Panel members to the Secretary of State; 


(b) to advise the Secretary of State as required on the suitability of persons 
referred to him as possible members; 


(c) to advise the Secretary of State on such matters relating to the general 
administration of Panels as he may refer to them. 


This paper is written because the Fife County C.P.A.C. has come to appreciate 
that, just as C.P.A.C.s have varied in their interpretation of what their function 
should be, so there are widely divergent views about the future role and function 
of C.P.A.C.s: from those who consider that C.P.A.C.s should be charged with 
continuing responsibilities; through those who see the C.P.A.C.s as ‘* watchdogs,” 
keeping the Panels in their place; to those who consider that O.P.A.G.s have 
already done too much and should be abolished forthwith or allowed to die a 
lingering, unmourned passing away. Fife County C.P.A.C., on the basis of its 
experience to date, has definite views about future responsibilities and this paper 
attempts to express those views in the hope of promoting discussion on the subject. 


* M.B., F.R.C.P.E., D.P.M., Chairman, Children’s Panel Advisory Committee, Fife County. 
To the following colleagues I am grateful for their enthusiastic participation in the work 
of the C.P.A.C.: Messrs. Harry Peaker, Ian McGeachie, James ur and Mrs. A. Morton, 
members of the C.P.A.C.; Mr. James Fraser and Mr. Alan Doig of the County Clerk’s staff; 
Mr. James McNicol, Director of Social Work (and his predecessor, the late Mr. Harry Mapstone) ; 
Mr, Alastair Sinclair, Reporter to the Children’s Panel; Major John Balfour, Chairman of the 
Children’s Panel, I am grateful too for their comments on and criticisms of the draft of this 
per and glad to be able to note that this paper represents their opinions. The C.P.A.C., the 
Panel, the Reporter and Director of Social Work have reason to be grateful to the Convener 
and County Clerk of Fife County Council and their colleagues for support given in initiating 
this aspect of service to the community planned for in the Act. 
Author’s Nots: Since this paper was submitted (in January 1971), the Secretary of State has issued 
advice and :ecommendations on the future functions and responsibilities of the Children’s 
Panel Advisory Committees. 
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Appointment and Interpretation of Responsibilities 

The Fife County C.P.A.C. comprises: a consultant in charge of a department of 
child and family psychiatry (chairman); the convener and vice-convener of Fife 
County Council Social Work Committee; the headmaster of a secondary school; 
and a lady with long experience in voluntary work with young people. The 
County Clerk appointed to assist the C.P.A.C. a senior member of his legal staff 
and an experienced administrative officer. The C.P.A.C. first met on December 
12, 1969 and during the following twelve months, excluding about twelve meetings 
within the selection process, met on eighteen occasions. Some C.P.A.C.s, some 
local authority staff and committees, appear to have interpreted the C.P.A.C.s’ 
remit very narrowly, the C.P.A.C.s having confined their activities to selection of 
Panel members and, either by choice or because of the views of others, taken no : 
responsibility for any related matters. Fife County C.A.P.C. both valued and was 
clearly seen to have independence, wished to undertake and was given a wider 
range of responsibilities in regard to implementing the system of children’s 
hearings and quickly established itself as an advisory body to the local authority 
on all matters affecting the children’s hearings. It was thus to become, as will the 
group who constitute the Children’s Panel, a body with no powers but much 
responsibility, its authority like that of the Panel as a group (not the same as 
members of Panel sitting at a hearing), resting solely on the success or otherwise 
of this exercise of responsibility. The committee considered it had the following 
responsibilities: publicity; selection of suitable members of the Panel; preparation 
and training of the Panel; planning the development of the system of children’s 
hearings. 
Publicity 

The immediate task, apart from becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
developments preceding and likely to follow from the implementing of Part ITI 
of the Act, was to supplement national with local publicity. This latter was done 
by word of mouth; by information sent to a number of local statutory and volun- 
tary organisations; by information in the local press and at public meetings. Six 
public meetings were held in various centres throughout the county, the expenses 
met by the local authority. Each was attended by the chairman and clerk with at 
least two members of committee. They were of approximately two hours’ duration 
and took the form of a talk by the chairman, a question and answer session and a 
coffee break, followed by open discussion (which was as helpful to the C.P.A.C. 
as we hope it was to the public). The meetings were attended by approximately 
250 people, of whom some no doubt were among the 205 people who wrote 
expressing interest and the 173 who completed application forms. 


The selection procedure 

The second task was to devise and implement a selection procedure which, 
while taking account of advice from Social Work Services Group (S.W.S.G.), the 
responsible central government department, would be appropriate to local 
conditions and to the C.P.A.C.’s aims. As a result ofthe C.P.A.C.’s representations, 
S.W.S.G. awarded a grant to enable the selection procedure to be évaluated and 
a report will in due course be published. Therefore in this paper only a brief 
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summary of the procedure will be given. The public meetings already described 
were regarded as part of the selection process: information was given about the 
personal qualities being sought in applicants; responsibilities were defined; 
standards and aims of training were described and emphasised, with the intention 
of ensuring that only those with a serious, genuine interest in the work would 
make formal application. C.P.A.C. members were joined by other selectors in a 
first stage process in which each of the 165 applicants called for interview (not all 
attended) were interviewed by two selectors. The second stage involved two 
whole-day meetings (applicants attending for one day) when individuals were 
again interviewed by two selectors; participated in group discussion on the system 
of hearings and the work of the Panels; and participated in group case discussions 
on case material presented by the local authority Department of Social Work. 
The groups were led by the C.P.A.C. chairman and by selectors who had ex- 
perience in leading group discussion. In the third stage, the C.P.A.C., taking 
account of the recommendations of the total group of selectors, nominated a 
Panel of twenty-one members, attempting to achieve a reasonable balance in 
terms of sex, age, occupation, social class, place of residence. All applicants had 
been asked whether, if they were not appointed to the Panel, their names might 
be sent to the Director of Social Work, who in evaluating the role of voluntary 
workers within the social work services was compiling a list of people who might 
be interested in new forms of voluntary service; and the names of those who 
agreed to this were passed on to the Director. 


Preparation and training of the Panels 

During the period of the selection process, Fife County and Kirkcaldy Burgh 
C.P.A.C.s had, with the approval of their respective local authorities (which under 
the Act must make provision for the training of Panel members), formed a Joint 
Training Sub-Committee, charged with the responsibility of planning, organising 
and providing training for both Panels. With financial support from the local 
authorities and a grant from S.W.S.G, and premises and administrative assistance 
provided at Kirkcaldy Technical College, training was to be undertaken in two 
stages: a phase of preparation lasting till the work of the Panels began; and a 
phase of in-service training to begin at the time of introduction of the system, of 
hearings. For the greater part of the first phase, preparation was undertaken on 
a joint basis; in the later part, each Panel planned and undertook its own pro- 
gramme, with occasional joint meetings. The Joint Training Sub-Committee 
will continue to meet from time to time until it has no further functions. 


Planning 

Throughout the period of these activities, the C.P.A.C. was actively involved 
in the information-gathering and discussions necessary to planning the Panel’s 
work within the system of hearings. In this process there was regular communica- 
tion between the C.P.A.C. and local authority staff, Social Work Committee and 
Director of Social Work, t.e. the C.P.A.C. did much of the ‘‘ groundwork ” 
necessary to advise the various statutory agencies concerned with implementing 
this part of the Act. 

It is the function of the Reporter, on the basis of information presented to him 
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by‘various persons and agencies, to decide whether or not to bring the child or 
young person concerned before a children’s hearing as likely to require com- 
pulsory measures of care; to present the appropriate information and reports to 
the hearing; or to decide what action should be taken if the child or young person 
is not to be called before a hearing. He is both the servant and the executive 
officer of the Children’s Panel, working in association with the Panel’s chairman 
in the administration, organisation and function of the hearings. The Reporter 
is therefore a person of considerable significance in this new system. The local 
authority appoints the Reporter, from a list of applications which must be 
approved by the Secretary of State; pays his salary and the salaries of his staff; 
provides premises and equipment. But the Reporter may not be removed from 
office, or required to resign, except with the consent of the Secretary of State. 
While the Reporter has a degree of accountability to the local authority, he is, in 
the exercise of his professional functions, completely independent. The Committee 
of Fife County Council which was to appoint the Reporter, invited both the 
chairman of the C.P.A.C. and the chairman of the Panel to attend as assessors 
and participate in the interviewing, those chairmen withdrawing when the 
comunittee deliberated its choice and made its decision. I understand that similar 
invitations were declined by some chairmen in other areas, on the grounds that 
later independence of C.P.A.C., Panel and Reporter would thereby be prejudiced; 
but it was our view that such participation was part of an already established 
pattern of shared responsibility and would help maintain a similar pattern in 
future. 

The Reporter (formerly in charge of an area office of a probation service and 
later an area organiser in a local authority Department of Social Work) and the 
chairmen of Panel, since their appointments, have regularly attended all C.P.A.C. 
meetings, in the same way as the Director of Social Work, who has attended 
meetings since the appointment of the Panel. 

Thus by the end of its first year of functioning the C.P.A.C, had been respon- 
sible for the selection of the Panel and had been involved as a planning, policy- 
making and advisory body to all those concerned with implementing this part of 
the Act. 

From various meetings attended by C.P.A.C. members, it is clear that this 
brief account does not represent the activities of C.P.A.C.s throughout Scotland. 
This C.P.A.C. regards itself as fortunate in having been given such wide-ranging 
responsibilities; in having found no significant resistance or antagonism to its 
active role and in having had the constant co-operation and support of local 
authority staff and committees. 


The Future 


The Act defines only two statutory functions for the C.P.A.C.s in future: the 
selection and nomination of future members of the Panels and advice to the 
Secretary of State on any questions put by him to the C.P.A.C.s. And we know 
that a significant body of opinion is that C.P.A.C.s should have strictly only these 
functions. What has not been clearly defined is the future relationship between 
the C.P.A.C.s and the Panels. Neither C.P.A.C. nor Panel is responsible to the 
local authority, but both are dependent on the local authority for premises, 
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resources and expenses. The C.P.A.C. must ensure that the Panel is enabled to 
function effectively but there are no rules or established procedures defining 
whether the C.P.A.C. can or should do more than select and nominate replace- 
ments for Panel members who retire or resign. No guidance has been issued on 
the circumstances which would have to develop or the procedure which would be 
followed, e.g. before a Panel member might be asked to resign. There has, so far, 
been no attempt to define whether the C.P.A.C. has any more than a “‘ watching 
brief ” in relation to the Panel; whether it has any right to intervene in any way 
in the functioning of the Panel, other than to ensure, in so far as it can, the kind 
of resources and facilities which will enable the Panel effectively to discharge its 
responsibilities. C.P.A.C.s will no doubt vary in how to interpret the now 
established right of members to attend hearings. 


The success of the future work of the Panel depends to a considerable eae 
on the establishment of an effective working relationship between Panel (through 
its chairman), Reporter and the Director of Social Work and his staff. Each of 
these agencies, not responsible to each other, is dependent on the support of the 
local authority, whose Social Work Committee has wide responsibilities towards 
implementing a system of which the work of the hearings is but a part. 


All these agencies will require to be in regular communication. But the Act 
does not provide for their undertaking any total, joint responsibility for evaluating, 
reviewing and advising on the development of the work of the Panel. There are 
no provisions to ensure that an independent body can undertake such evaluation 
and make recommendations to appropriate bodies, ¢.g. local authority, Secretary 
of State. It is likely that an association of Reporters and an association of members 
of Children’s Panels will be formed in 19711 and no doubt these groups will 
undertake on a national level advisory responsibilities. But personnel in each area 
have a responsibility to ensure that the system of hearings is functioning effectively 
in their own area and they require a forum in and through which opinions may be 
expressed and recommendations made. 


So, early in 1971,! shortly before the system of hearings is due to be implemented» 
there is uncertainty about the future relationship between the various agencies 
involved and no formal provision to ensure that the system is under constant 
evaluation. Fife County C.P.A.C. considers that continued regular meetings 
between the C.P.A.C., Reporter, chairman of Panel, Director of Social Work, 
together with adequate communication and consultation with a supportive local 
authority, create the opportunity to find solutions to these uncertainties and a 
central independent forum in each area which can evaluate the system and offer 
advice where and when appropriate. Thus the C.P.A.C. would become the 
organisation responsible, on the basis of its evaluation of the situation, for advising 
both local and national agencies on the work of the hearings and Panels. 

The C.P.A.C.s were appointed by the Secretary of State, functionally 
independent of, yet financially dependent on, the local authorities. They were to 
select Panels of voluntary workers, not responsible to local authorities, while 
dependent on them for provision of premises and for finance. The Panels, in 
their independent unpaid status, are to take action on the basis of an Act whose 

1 See Author’s Note. 
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provisions have to be met, in general, by local authorities. The Reporter is 
professionally independent, but he and his staff provide a service paid for by the 
local authority. Many people have been critical of this system and, at present, 
many are critical of the lack of unequivocal, clearly defined rules and procedures 
to govern the relationships between the agencies involved and the range of 
responsibilities which each may undertake. The experience of Fife County 
C.P.A.C. to date has shown that the lack of such definitions need not impair 
effective functioning and that with mutual trust and respect, uncertainties can be 
overcome and action taken on the basis of shared responsibility. Fife County 
C.P.A.C. and the colleagues who have been associated with its work believe that 
such an experience and such a hope is highly relevant to the work of the Panels, 
the members of whom will the more effectively discharge their responsibilities 
when they have trust and respect for each other and for the professional workers 
associated with them and when they learn that to share responsibility for decisions 
is evidence not of weakness but of strength. 


U.N.S.D.R.I. PUBLICATIONS 


MANPOWER AND TRAINING IN THE FEÆLD or Socran Derence. A Commentary 
and Bibliography. Prepared by Franco FErraAcuti and MARIA CRISTINA 
Giannini. Publication No. 2, UNSDRI, Rome 1970. 152 pp. and Index. 

Co-OrRDINATION OF INTERDISCIPLINARY RESEARCH IN CrimmnoLocy. Report 
prepared by Franco Ferracutt. Staff Paper No. 1, UNSDRI, Rome 1971. 
44 pp. 

From the beginning of the work of the United Nations Social Defence Research 

Institute in Rome in 1968, attention has been given to the problems of manpower 

and training in social defence, especially in the developing countries. Pending 

the publication of the results of a major field inquiry, UNSDRI has now pub- 
lished a bibliography of the subject, together with a commentary. 

The first staff paper to be published by UNSDRI consists of a stimulating 
personal commentary by Prof. Dr. Ferracuti on the vexed question of inter- 
disciplinary research in criminology. These ideas were originally presented at 
the congresses in Kyoto and Madrid in 1970. 

J-EH.W. 
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REVIEWS 


Tae Crmanat LIABILITY oF CORPORATIONS IN Encisa Law. By L. H. Leroux. 
L.S.E. Research Monographs No. 2. [London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
1969. 220 pp. £2-80.] 

Ir is refreshing to find a lawyer who has familiarised himself with the sociological 

literature pertinent to the social and legal problem with which he is confronted. 

L. H. Leigh neatly weaves sociological material on white collar crime into his 

argument about difficulties of enforcement in cases where corporations or their 

officers are at fault. But this is not a sociological work, nor does it pretend to be. 

Indeed, its main impact is perhaps to reveal a crying need for a sociology of law. 

The work starts with a discussion of the development of the principle of 
corporate liability up to 1944, when it finally became established law in this 
country. It is in these first two chapters that the need for sociological and his- 
torical insights is most marked. What we have is a study in the development of 
law which points to the operation of some social pressures but concentrates 
largely on the internal dynamic of legal ideas. This is the struggle of those up- 
holding the particular classification of reality embodied in the law to incorporate 
a new phenomenon and reduce it to fit the pre-existing classification. The law is 
not given to revolution in the Kuhnian sense. 

Law in this area, Leigh tells us, has developed in this country in pragmatic 
fashion as particular cases arose. Sociologists will need to know why these, 
rather than other conceivable cases, arose. We need to know where the pressures 
on the courts on the legal professions, and on Parliament originated; we need to 
know more about how law-makers of the time conceived their problem; the 
large “‘ why ” questions remain largely unanswered, but the task will be much 
easier for anyone tackling them if he has Leigh’s discussion of the legal develop- 
ments to hand. 

Having discussed the way in which metaphysical bars, in particular, to the 
notion of corporate liability were overcome, Leigh goes on to consider enforcement 
difficulties. He emphasises that, although law and its enforcement are analytically 
distinct, in practice enforcement difficulties influence the form of the law. There 
are problems of locating the culpable actor, and problems of the effectiveness of 
sanctions. These are linked back with the bases upon which corporate liability 
rests under different systems. U.S. Federal Law, the Model Penal Code, and the 
English system are examined in detail, and the advantages and disadvantages of 
each, in terms of their effectiveness, are pointed out. 

In American courts the test is whether an officer or agent was engaged in 
exercising corporate powers for the benefit of the corporation while acting in the 
scope of his employment. This debars the corporation and top management 
from exemption from liability in respect of delegated acts. Thus liability is 
imposed without reference to the actual conduct of those in control. Sociologically 
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this seems sound. In formal structures—police forces, rackets, industrial enter- 
prises, whatever—employees are often placed in a double bind where they are 
forced to break the law in order to comply with production demands from above. 
Senior personnel remain innocent and, ostensibly, ignorant, when infringements 
are revealed. A good example is the American General Electric Company case. 
The difficulty for the lawyers is that a manager may be held liable when, had he 
known, he would positively have wished to prevent the illegal activity. 

Corporate liability has also been thought to be an effective weapon in compel- 
ling shareholders to exercise proper care in selection and supervision of manage- 
ment. Yet shareholder power, as Leigh points out, has long been recognised as a 
myth. Nichols’ work has shown that directors are still predominantly wealthy, 
and shareholding, men; but Leigh’s point that a fine levied against a corporation , 
is a blunt instrument, penalising innocent shareholders as well as the guilty, must 
be taken. As the proportion of shares in the hands of directors decreases, the 
sanction is correspondingly less effective. 

A corporate conviction, Leigh argues, carries no stigma for a top manager 
except, perhaps, in the rare case where his future within the corporation is 
affected. Corporate liability can thus be a shield behind which managers can 
operate illegally with impunity. ‘‘ The problem lies in devising a sanction which 
will effectively pierce the facade to the detriment of the officers concerned.” 

There have been legal attempts to do this (again one wants to know why). 
Corporations have been charged with conspiracies to commit summary offences, 
in order to increase the possible fine; injunctions have been taken out against 
corporations, and in the United States the writ of quo warranio has been used. 
This can result in ouster from the right to carry out certain activities, or in 
forfeiture of the corporate charter. The arguments against it, and reasons for its 
sparing use, seem to hinge on the fact that it is too effective! Large companies, 
it has been argued, “‘ should not be destroyed without clear and abundant 
reason.” Such action could lead to economic chaos. This seems to be saying 
that the powerful are not above the law, but the law should be mindful and wary 
of the extent of their power. It would be interesting, and not too difficult, to 
examine what have been considered to be sufficient grounds for such action. In 
this connection there is also again the point that innocent shareholders suffer. 

Leigh pins his faith for the future on the extended use of directors’ liability 
clauses with the onus of proof reversed. These he regards as a more fine instrument 
than reliance on either fine or injunction. Despite legal qualms, the law is already 
moving in this direction. 

Throughout this second part of the discussion a subsidiary theme concerns 
the lack of information—cases are not reported (e.g. infringements of hire-purchase 
agreements), ‘f we do not know what number of offences are committed in the 
name of corporations” or what type of corporations are involved, and so on. 
The lessons are clear. Meanwhile it is useful to have some more specific evidence 
about how structural factors, including the law itself, influence and inhibit the 
selection of deviants. 

Maureen E. Cain 
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Prepiction MerHops IN Crmmnotocy: including a prediction study of young 
men on probation. By Frances H. Simon. Home Office Research Study 
No. 7. [London: H.M.S.O. 1971. xi+233 pp. £1-25.] 


Tus seventh research study from the Home Office is simultaneously an attempt 
to devise a prediction instrument about likely success on probation, and a review 
of the general methodology of prediction (of success or failure) in criminology. 
Like most writers, Mrs. Simon ignores the original use of a prediction instrument - 
as monitoring and modifying a decision-making process. This, the major virtue 
of Burgess and Warner’s studies in the 19208, was lost in a subsequent concentra- 
tion on the niceties of prediction instruments. 

The study therefore introduces prediction methodology by emphasising the 
* need for validation and the importance of the basic rates (in the population) of 
the criterion being predicted. Various methods of prediction are considered, but 
the writer pays attention (quite rightly) to ways of assessing their power; eventually 
she selects mean cost rating as elaborated by Duncan et al. as the most meaningful. 

The study contains a comprehensive review of attempts at this type of prediction 
in criminology which met the criteria that ‘‘ the prediction instrument was soundly 
constructed and well validated; that a comparatively high degree of predictive 
power was achieved; that different methods of construction were explored; that 
different kinds of data were investigated; or that the study is of special interest 
because of the data that turned out to be most predictive ” (p. 30) and the writer 
discusses other attempts at prediction in probation. 

The 1958 sample consisted of 539 cases for whom objective information was 
recorded on 62 variables; the 1964 sample consisted of 682 young men for whom 
both objective information (as above) and the answers to a problem check list 
administered to their probation officers were recorded. Frances Simon discusses 
possible criteria of success and failure and decides on the simple dichotomous 
criterion of whether or not reconvicted. In both cases extensive results are 
presented: these are then ‘‘ analysed” by searching empirically for the best 
regression equation or the best configuration which will account for the criterion. 
A number-crunching strategy is adopted and, not surprisingly, there is over-fitting 
and shrinkage on validation. In other words, an empirical approach to con- 
structing an instrument uses chance relationships between the variables and the 
criterion both in scaling and combining the predictor variables. These chance 
relationships are not likely to recur in subsequent samples. 

Thus, after much technical sophistication, the author plumps for traditional 
items involving the probationer’s prior offence and penal record. Even this table 
has low power on the 1958 sample and even lower on the 1964 sample. On the 
1964 sample she found that the single variable ‘‘ delinquent tendencies ” (as 
assessed by the P.O.) was the most powerful, even when compared with an 
artificial ‘‘ deviance score ” constituted from P.O.’s response to ten items out of 
a checklist of 61 problems. 

But the main interest of the study, apart from the presentation and comparison 
of the two probation researches, lies in the author’s discussion of the comparative 
failure of prediction methods. She first emphasises that this particular study has 
ignored both treatment and environmental factors either singly or in interaction 
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with other factors; but justifies their exclusion from the study as not appropriate 
to constructing a base expectancy score. 


Secondly she discusses the inappropriateness of the criterion since ‘“‘ in life 
there are shades of grey ... even criminality by itself can be regarded as a 
continuous variable” (p. 140). This seems an irrelevant discussion, for if we are 
attempting to predict a given criterion it may be discrete or continuous—we 
should measure accordingly. It does not mean that the method is inappropriate— 
only the measure. Moreover, if we desire to predict criminality, and this is 
continuous, the use of a dichotomous representation may be more efficient than 
an attempt to scale criminality.1 But she correctly says ‘‘ to expect to find a 
predictor which will put all the cases into the groups with extremely low or high 
failure rates is unrealistic.” ` 


Then follows a sensible discussion of clinical and statistical data in the context 
of producing an effective prediction. She concludes ‘‘ data collected clinically, 
or at least with the use of some subjective judgment, if it can be made reliable, 
may often add to the power of objective variables.... But [these latter] will no 
doubt continue to give useful if modest service.” She is doubtful that better 
predictive data might be obtained by considering hypotheses generated by theory. 
This is strange in the light of her stress on overfitting, since that is a fault of 
number-crunching strategies only. Her emphasis on construction versus validation 
is a red herring: for a prediction equation developed from a theoretical perspective 
is directly a test of that theory. It is different to point out, correctly, the inadequate 
state of criminological theory. 


Her conclusion is that, ‘from this examination of statistical methods for 
combining data, in practice all of them work about equally well.” She admits to 
lack of comprehensivity—but I would have said she was straightforwardly out of 
date. It has been known for some time (for example Fisher, 1936) that a dichoto- 
mous criterion poses special problems for those multi-variate analyses which make 
assumptions about the distributions of the variables. Fortunately techniques have 
been developed over the last ten years mostly in biometry, although there has 
been a notable application using logistic regression in Bottoms and McClintock. 
It is not yet known by how much they increase power, but they are theoretically 
more appropriate. 


The author’s final substantive recommendations are, however, relatively 
sensible. We should pay more attention to the environment in which offenders 
live or to which they return. With this study we should be able to tackle the 
“ middle range ” of cases about which she is so worried. For Mrs. Simon the 
effort should not go into techniques but treatment, but her apparent mis- 
understanding of the role of theory and her neglect of the specific problems of 
binary criteria lead us to doubt her judgment about future methodological 
strategy. 

Roy Carr-Hill 


l K. I. McDonald, Dept. of Politics, Essex University. Binary Dependent Variables (mimeo.). 
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Tue SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF Conviction. By J. P. Martin and D. WEBSTER 
[London: Heinemann Educational Books, Cambridge Studies in Criminology, 
Vol. 28, 1971. xvi+384 pp. £4-50.] 

Tuts book, the title of which is self-explanatory, reports upon empirical research 

carried out with a sample of adult males convicted in the borough of Reading in 

1961-62. 


In two respects the study is the victim of circumstances, for which the authors 
cannot be blamed, but which inevitably partly reduce its value. The first 
circumstance was that, at a date after the completion of the fieldwork, it was 
discovered that one of the team of four interviewers used in the research ‘‘ had 
fallen short of the required standard,” and all material collected by him had to 
* be discarded. The authors do not attempt to hide the fact that this is a serious 
blow, since it reduced the size of the population from 300 to 186 and of course 
made it a biased sample. One does not want to make too much of this, since it is 
the kind of disaster which could hit anyone engaged on research of this type; but 
the authors are open to criticism in not specifying how the excluded group 
differed from the final sample, except by saying that the latter contained all the 
imprisoned men. Additional information on differences of age, type of offence, 
etc. would have helped, and could presumably have been retrieved (at worst) 
from court registers. Furthermore, there seems no reason why the chapter on 
press reporting should not have relied upon the full sample, since it in no way 
depends on interview data; and any differences in degree of press coverage of the 
included and excluded cases could have formed a further index of assessment of 
the representativeness of the final sample. 


Secondly, a book with this title published today naturally leads to expectations 
that it will throw light on aspects of the symbolic interactionist perspective, 
especially (i) the extent to which convicted men are forced by societal labelling 
to adopt certain roles and behaviour; and (ii) how they subjectively react to the 
stigma of conviction, and how it affects their self-identity. But this research was 
planned in 1958, before such concerns became dominant in criminology, and so 
inevitably it fails to reflect them: in particular, the subjective perspective is, 
tantalisingly but understandably, almost wholly absent, so that there is nothing 
about the subjects’ response to press reporting, their feelings about loss of jobs 
consequent on arrest, and so on. This is not to say that the book has nothing to 
contribute to the recent debate on interactionism (see below) ; though, mysteriously, 
the authors themselves seem wholly unaware even of the existence of the debate, 
and nowhere mention the relevant works of Becker, Goffman and Lemert in this 
field. 


Fortunately in the end all this matters much less than one initially fears. The 
study is an exploratory one, aiming to generate hypotheses, so that the sample 
bias is not as serious as it might have been. Moreover, careless and dangerous 
drivers were included in the sample and so form a kind of internal control group 
which adds much to the analysis and understanding, since clear differences 
between this group and the rest constantly emerge. Most important of all, John 
Martin and Douglas Webster are superbly meticulous research workers, and by 
their indefatigable chasing of interviews and other information, they have given 
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us for the first time a picture, albeit restricted to relatively ‘‘ hard” data, of the 
comparative quality of men’s lives over a fairly long period before and after 
conviction. 


What emerges, broadly, is that (i) for careless drivers very few social con- 
sequences (other than disqualification) are discernible; (ii) for those convicted of 
“standard list ” offences, the social consequences of conviction are usually not 
very marked or dramatic, but over a period of time involving several convictions 
there may be a cumulative downward spiral; and (iii) reconviction is correlated 
with the existence of social consequences, but not as strongly as might have been 
supposed. 

All this seems important because (i) it is shown that in some cases at least 
there is a “‘ process” of becoming an “‘ ordinary ” criminal (see pp. 214-215) ° 
just as has been suggested by Becker and others for drug use and other special 
offences; (ii) there is no similar ‘‘ process ” of becoming a ‘‘ bad driver ” in the 
usual case, though some get into a vicious circle of offences and disqualification 
(see pp. 215-216); (iii) the process of becoming a criminal as in (i) is by no means 
the inevitable result of a first conviction, nor do severe social consequences 
necessarily result in reconviction, so that in both instances the question is raised 
why the phenomenon occurs for some men and not others. The upshot is that 
neither the “‘ strong ” interactionist who claims that all individual differentials 
in levels of rule-breaking behaviour are the result of social labelling, nor the 
extreme sceptic who discounts totally the effects of labelling, find much support 
for their positions in this work. The next step would seem to be to try to specify 
more precisely individual differences in the results of successive convictions by a 
long-term sequential study of convicted first offenders. (On this point, incidentally, 
it is a great pity that Martin and Webster analyse their results on social con- 
sequences by both type of treatment and type of offence, but not by number of 
previous court appearances.) 


In the end, then, the book is extremely interesting and thought-provoking in 
its main conclusions. Some of its more detailed points, such as the relative absence 
of social consequences in the field of family relations as contrasted with employ- 
ment, are also important; and the methodological appendices, though perhaps 
over-long, are likely to be useful for teaching purposes. It only remains unfor- 
tunate that the biased sample and the absence of the subjective perspective 
prevent the book from being the definitive work it could otherwise have been. 


A. E. Bottoms 


Crme—An ÅNALYTICAL Appraiat. By Manure, Lopzz-Rey. [London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. 1970. xiv+277 pp. £2-75.] 


UNFORTUNATELY, this book in no way lives up to its title, for in any real sense of 
the term this is not “‘an analytical appraisal ” so much as an expression of the 
eclecticism of a professional criminologist. Professor Lopez-Rey, as the fly-leaf 
indicates, has lectured in many parts of the world, has published many books on 
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penology and criminology, and had direct experience of prison administration as 
Director-General for Prisons in Spain. 

The book is divided into five parts, two chapters assessing the extent of crime, 
two chapters on crime as a social problem (which cover various theories of crime), 
a section on the theory of juvenile delinquency, a section entitled ‘“‘ Expansion 
and Distribution of Crime ” and then the Professor’s own considerations. 

It is a difficult book to review, for it moves between exegeses of various theories 
and theorists, a systematic campaign against criminology as a ‘‘ natural science,” 
and seemingly endless repetition of data and statistics which are evaluated in a 
cursory fashion. All of this is a pity, for there is one underlying theme, never 
really substantiated or argued, but which is doubtless correct and important: 
namely, that crime and criminal policy are related to the socio-economic and 
political structure of society. From poor premises and the most unanalytic `of 
reasoning, Lopez-Rey arrives at the correct conclusion that “‘. . . crime is no longer 
the scientific entity elaborated by distinguished criminologists but a rapidly 
expanding socio-political phenomenon which cannot be identified with the image 
of a particular ‘ establishment ’"—whether capitalist or socialist” (p. 238). But 
he attributes too much to scientific ideology for, in suggesting that crime is 
primarily a socio-political concept and arguing that attempts at theorisation or 
causal explanation have prevented this realisation, he assumes that the treatment 
of criminals, the nature of criminal law, the nature of societal reaction in general 
are substantially affected by existing ‘‘ science ” rather than by the socio-political 
structure he himself sees as central. Underlying what he sees as his own philo- 
sophical approach is a whole number of predilections which may well have 
become more apparent to himself if he had taken a sustained look at sophisticated 
sociological approaches to crime and deviancy. For one of his premises amounts 
to a crude statement of the worst possible kind of functionalism. Thus, we are 
told that ‘‘ one of the main tasks of criminology is to determine within reasonable 
limits the ‘ amount ’ of crime that a given society can stand without being seriously 
disturbed ” (pp. xii-xiii). This is coupled with an horrendous fundamentalism, 
which is more reminiscent of theology than of criminology. It is, for example, 
suggested that “‘ justice is an essential need, deeply felt by everyone, including 
offenders. As such, this need is inherent in the human spirit, and cannot be put 
aside for scientific theories ” (p. 3). Indeed, at times, the author’s fundamentalism 
contradicts his own central thesis—that crime is a socio-political phenomenon— 
for, in discussing crimes committed for patriotic, political or revolutionary reasons, 
he suggests that ‘“‘in these and similar cases, what is euphemistically called 
‘ political causality ’ is actually a criminal offence and shows how crime is inherent © 
not only in historical and political processes, but in human nature as well ” (p. 51). 

Occasionally, the author’s desire to suggest policy reforms is combined with 
his functionalism and give rise to peculiar results. “ The question not as yet 
solved is what is the approximate amount of minor crime that a given society can 
stand without being seriously disturbed from a public safety and economic point 
of view.... In my opinion, minor sexual and other minor offences against the 
person could be financially compensated by state or other insurance schemes, 
making unnecessary in many cases criminal proceedings and the imposition of the 
criminal sanction ” (p. 62). 
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Ultimately, the conjunction of functionalism and a cavalier view of science— 
underpinned by the desire to be of relevance for policy-makers—leads Lopez-Rey 
into confusion and contradiction. So we are offered the following: “<. . . the motives 
and aims of the offender are not the only factors to determine the kind of treatment 
he should receive; there is also the protection of the legitimate order ” (p. 100). 
From this, he moves to suggest that ‘‘ the decisive factor is the purpose“assigned to 
the legitimate order, the protection of a fundamental system of values, the ratio 
essendi of which is social justice ” (p. ro1). This takes the author into the argument 
that individual acts cannot be explained causally since this usually involves their 
being divested of their social significance. But, more than this, he argues that 
‘* these explanations, even if scientifically correct, have no socio-political meaning. 
This presupposes that, in order to be used in the formulation of criminal policies, 
the scientific explanations of criminal behaviour should be as correct as possible; 
socio-politically feasible and acceptable for social and political considerations ” 
(p. 101, my emphasis). 

The supremacy of this ‘‘ political realism ” in Professor Lopez-Rey’s thought 
leads him from correct observation to dismal conclusion. For, in the best section 
of the book, dealing with the extent of crime, he argues and demonstrates that 
secret and untreated crime exists widely and remains hidden because of the 
structure of society. Yet, in his final conclusion, nothing but pessimism emerges. 
It is an unfortunate feature of this pessimism that it leads him into a over-critical 
view of existing theories of crime and delinquency. ‘‘ The vast majority of crime 
escapes criminological research. This, however, has not deterred criminologists 
from formulating theories about crime in general or certain crime in particular. 
Whatever is done I doubt that criminology will ever be able to deal with a sub- 
stantial amount of crime and if this is so, theories and sub-theories of crime, 
including delinquency, seem to be unnecessary ” (p. 235). 


The total study of crime is impossible if we research and publish only in those 
areas ‘‘ feasible and acceptable for political considerations.” But to limit our 
jurisdiction in this fashion is to substitute intellectual diplomacy for theoretical 
analysis. 

Paul Walton 


Socata Forces In URBAN Surampg. By R. W. Margs. [Illinois: The Dorsey Press. 
1969. 214 pp. $4:25.] 
In essence, this work consists of a statistical analysis of data derived from the 
death certificates of 2,153 people who had committed suicide in Cook County, 
Illinois, between 1959 and 1963. Dr. Maris’ specific aim was to test Durkheim’s 
theory in a non-European, industrialised, urban area. While, in general, his 
findings concur with those of Durkheim, there are several important differences. 
For exainple, Maris found an inverse relationship between socio-economic status 
and suicide; an increasing disparity in the male-female suicide ratio as age 
increased, with a ratio of five males to one female after the age of 65; whites were 
over twice as likely to suicide as non-whites (mainly Negroes), whereas young, 
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non-white females were more likely to suicide than young, white females. Dr. 
Maris also reviews the findings of recent studies other than his own which 
demonstrate highly significant correlations between suicide and alcoholism, 
physical and mental health—factors which Durkheim had either omitted or 
ignored. Two further aspects which contribute to the value of this work are the 
review of previous theories of suicide, and the discussion of methodological 
problems and approaches—especially the pedagogic discussion of multivariate 
analysis. He also, rightly, emphasises the importance of non-sociological factors 
in the explanation of suicide, and suggests that “‘ future research should include 
interviews with attempted suicides who ordinarily would have died, ‘‘ psycho- 
logical autopsies,” and interviews with ‘ gatekeepers ’ like coroners and the police. 
A synthesis of sociological, psychological and psychoanalytic techniques seems 
especially promising ” (pp. 159-160). In these respects Dr. Maris’ book is a 
useful addition to the literature. 


The author claims that all the propositions resulting from his Chicago research 
can be logically deduced from the concept of external constraint. His basic 
explanatory postulate—which, he claims, supports Durkheim—is that the suicide 
rate varies inversely with external constraint. It is on this theoretical level that 
the major weaknesses of the work appear. 


The key difficulty centres around the concept of external constraint, which the 
author explicitly attempts to define and operationalise only in his concluding 
chapter, though he uses it in a variety of contradictory ways throughout the book 
to account for his findings. For example, external constraint is, at different times, 
taken to mean “‘ dependent,” ‘‘ involved with others,” ‘‘ subordinate in status,” 
“ attached to others,” ‘‘ bound by obligations,” the conjunction of “ means and 
ends, of effort and attainment ” (p. 127), a situation where “‘ norms ” exist, the 
ability to ‘‘ reach goals,” and coercion. A concept which has so many different 
meanings can hardly play the key explanatory role which the author has assigned 
to it. Not only the ‘“‘ lack of external constraint ” is said to lead to suicide, but also 
“too much constraint” (i.e.hyper-regulation). But without an adequate, 
independent criterion of external constraint, which Maris does not provide, 
practically any finding can be said to provide support for the theory. 


Difficulties over the concept of external constraint arise from the ambiguities 
and confusions in the Durkheimian original which, like all of us, Maris plainly 
finds puzzling. It is unfortunate that while he mentions, for example, Clinard’s 
Anomie and Deviant Behaviour, he makes no attempt to rehabilitate the Durkheimian 
theory from the very damaging criticisms to which it has been subjected in recent 
years. There is also no discussion of the differences between Merton’s writings on 
the concept of anomie, and Durkheim’s, which results in a highly tendentious 
interpretation of the relationship between socio-economic status and suicide 
(pp. 128-133). 


Durkheim’s ‘‘ social control ” theory is based on a hydraulic model for which 
the steam engine provides a reasonable analogy. Certain “‘ drive” theories in 
psychology are based on similar assumptions. The engine governor controls the 
amount of steam (cf. “ passions’, ‘‘ intellect”) to be released. If control is 
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completely lifted, steam gushes out and the train hurtles off the track (cf. anomic/ 
egoistic suicide) ; if “ too much ” control is exerted (hyper-regulation), the train 
grinds to a halt (cf. fatalistic/altruistic suicide). Some optimal degree of regulation 
is assumed, where the train chugs happily along (çf. the “‘ eunomic ” individual). 
Durkheim postulated two sources of ‘‘ steam ” or energy, the “‘ passions ” and the 
“intellect,” and assumed that in the absence of control (or conversely, where 
“too much ” control existed), men were inclined to suicide. Maris and others, 
including Durkheim, have not made such assumptions in the theory explicit, let 
alone made any attempt to establish empirical baselines or ‘‘ optimal levels of 
constraint.” It is highly doubtful, in fact, that such a model could be operation- 
alised. But it is quite clear that, until this is done, to describe individuals or 
collectivities as ‘‘ anomic ” or “‘ fatalistic,” or to make such statements as ‘‘ Gold 
Coast suicides are predominantly anomic, skid row suicides are predominantly 
egoistic, and suburban and Negro suicides are predominantly fatalistic ° (p. 17), 
simply begs the question. 

It is curious that so many years after Durkheim’s death an adequate exegesis 
and dissection of Suicide has yet to be published. It would be consistent with the 
spirit in which Dr. Maris’ book was written to conclude with the hope that, when 
it is done, the ghost of Durkheim will finally be laid. 

A, R. Mawson 


DrsaFFILIATED Man: Essays AND BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SKD Row, VAGRANOY, AND 
Ovrswers. Edited by Howarp M. Basr. [Toronto University Press, 1970; 
Oxford University Press, 1971. xiv-+428 pp. £4-50.] 

AUTHENTIC accounts of the process and experience of affiliation defined as total 

commitment to significant others are very hard to come by; as Bahr observes 

during the course of his discussion of the Mertonian delineation of “‘ retreatism ”: 

“ The critical problem in the sociology of retreat is the extreme difficulty of 

separating retreatist behaviour from the normal process of making choices between 

more or less agreeable alternatives.” In short, the plethora of empirical research 
documented in this bibliography still leaves us with the question posed by Bahr 
which affords adequate commentary on the conventional wisdom: ‘‘ When is 

withdrawal retreat, and when is it merely change? ” Thus it is that both as a 

specific and as a potentially generic sociological or socio-psychological concept 

. constructed to yield insight into the aetiology of certain forms of deviation, that 
of the “‘ disaffiliated man ” is embarrassingly difficult to define. Students of the 
sociology of deviance have clearly demonstrated that any notion of withdrawal 
from interaction with other members of society (whether enforced or through 
personal choice) by those who are “‘ becoming deviant ” is a complex problema- 
tical process which by no means signifies the total rejection of meaningful social 
relationships; in this connection one of the pieces of empirical research outlined 
by Bahr in the section ‘‘ Anomie, Isolation and Marginality ” hovered around the 
suggestion, as long ago as 1946, that some forms of alcoholism may well stem from 
the experience of an “‘ emotional vacuum,” which implies that the alcoholic need 
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not be an “ escapist ” but rather someone who, for sound reasons, lacks focus or 
orientation towards society. 


The strength of the disappointingly short essays which preface this biblio- 
graphical commentary (particularly the contributions of Caplow and Bahr) on 
certain well-researched areas in the general field of ‘‘ homelessness ” is that they 
` point towards the host of confusions which bedevil our thinking concerning 
commitment to overt patterns of interaction by the various members of society. 
We are at the mercy of the information at our disposal: professional social scientists 
have largely concerned themselves with certain publicly defined and accessible 
areas of alleged disaffiliation such as living and drinking on ‘‘ skid row ” whilst, 
as Bahr points out in his introduction to the book, the complexity of the problem 
and the widely varying areas of intellectual discipline which impinge upon it 
result in the fact that ‘‘ there is a ‘ hidden literature,’ often unknown to the 
student lacking long-term familiarity with the field and frequently inaccessible 
even when one knows that the specific documents exist.” The major value of this 
expensive book, therefore, is that it points to the wider significance of the notion 
of the ‘‘ outsider ” as someone who must choose to solve the problems posed by 
his specific social experience in terms of the structured world which constrains him. 


What the book does reveal is the ease with which descriptions of the process 
of disaffiliation from, for instance, a regular work situation or a spouse can be 
compiled and correlations established without in any way illuminating the actual 
experience of disaffiliation of those concerned. Importantly, in the realm of 
social deviancy, we have in spite of our concern over the last hundred or so years 
with alcoholism, unemployment and vagrancy, transience and ‘‘ dropping out,” 
made little progress towards an understanding of the actual causal processes at 
work, although obvious economic factors such as massive depression are highly 
significant. It is a pity that there is so little sociological work into the relations 
between structural and experiental dynamics underlying what has most signi- 
ficantly been described in this book as “‘ separation from intimate and sympathetic 
social contacts.” 

Mike Hepworth 


Race AND Racism. Edited by Sasa Zusama. [London: Tavistock Publications. 
Explorations in Sociology, for the British Sociological Association. 1970. 
185 pp. £1-80 hardback; gop paperback.]} 

Beoause THEY RE Back. By Derex Humprry and Gus Joen. With an appendix 
on the psychology of racial prejudice, by Dr. Farrukh Hashmi. [Harmonds- 
worth: Penguin Special. 1971. 204 pp. 30p.] 

Race and Racialism contains some papers on race relations research given to the 
B.S.A. annual conference, 1969. Students will find the paperback edition useful 
in enabling them to avoid reading the books that most contributors have since 
published on the subjects of their papers; those who have read the books, however, 
will find little new here, apart perhaps from Harold Wolpe’s thoughtful con- 
sideration of the predictions on how increased industrialisation will modify 
apartheid. 
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There is, nonetheless, a certain fascination in seeing such a cross-section of race 
relations research all together in one place. Despite repeatedly expressed hopes 
of discussing the subject ‘‘ in the context of ‘ mainstream ° sociology,” most of the 
papers concentrate on limited aspects of current affairs. With admirable clarity, 
Dr. J. R. Lambert does his thing on the police once more; Sheila Allen looks at 
trade unions and Pakistanis in Bradford; and Nicholas Deakin tries to persuade 
us that attitude surveys show that Wolverhampton people are not really very ` 
race-prejudiced, at least not before Powell starts stirring them up, and most of 
them would be quite prepared to have coloured people integrate, those that can 
manage it. David Lockwood says that race has been neglected by modern social 
theory because, except among the ‘‘ proponents of the concept of plural society,” 
“ no special concepts and generalisations have been required to account for 
observable differences in the behaviour of racial sub-groups.” It is of course true 
that the conflict we label “‘ racial ” (why, is not examined in this book) cannot be 
explained by reference to inherent racial characteristics, and that it is important 
to say this, even sometimes to sociologists (for example to Sheila Allen who seems 
to think she is conveying information by saying that ethnically, but not ‘‘ racially,” 
heterogeneous populations can be ‘‘ absorbed”). But this rejection of an explana- 
tion does not itself constitute an explanation of discrimination and conflict; and 
Lockwood’s discussion of pluralist theories, which might explain them, somehow 
gets lost in a four-page critique of Black Power as not being genuinely revolutionary. 
Mr. Lockwood seems unsure whether he is discussing the truth of ‘ pluralism ” 
or its desirability. 3 

The book does contain a sociological essay, by John Rex. It covers much the 
same ground as his recent book: the relation between belief systems and other 
aspects of social structure, the variables in considering the effects of colonialism on 
the immigration of ex-colonials to metropolitan societies, all considered in terms 
of the development of society as a whole. Unlike the book, however, it raises 
questions, rather than attempting to answer them; it is easier to read but less 
profound, and not ultimately satisfying on the question of why we define the 
field of race relations as we do. 


On “ Racism ” itself, the purely historical approach of Michael Banton seems 
clearer. An analogy, I think, might be made between his approach, and the 
classical approach of historians like Marc Bloch to ‘‘ Feudalism.”? Bloch did 
not really find a general approach to feudalism: so he gives it an ostentative 
definition: ‘‘ Feudalism ” is the name of a state of society first described by 
French lawyers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as characterising 
eleventh-century France; it is also used of analogous societies at other times and 
places. Banton says that racism is a word used by sociologists from the 1930s on 
to refer to the doctrine of a certain set of nineteenth-century scholars; we also use 
ip for theories and policies at other times and places which are in illuminating 
respects analogous. This is history, explaining particulars by reference to parti- 
culars, rather than general social truths; but perhaps the appropriate general 
social truths cannot be found within a field originally defined for us by the racists. 

In fact none of the writers in Race and Racialism, or Because They're Black seems 

1 Mare Bloch. Feudal Society tr, L. A. Manyon, 1961. Introduction and pp. 446-447. 
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finally sure whether ‘‘ the concept of race” requires or provides sociological 
explanation. Like Farrukh Hashmi in Because They’re Black they tend to look at 
racism as a disease of other people, rather than examining ethnocentric ignorance 
and class economic interests as universal phenomena. 


Because They're Black is not primarily a theoretical book, however. It presents 
a number of very vivid case studies, of the kind which ought to make native 
Englishmen ashamed of the inhospitability of their countrymen. It is based 
largely on newspaper reports and interviews, mainly about and with West Indians; 
no interviews with Asians are recorded. 
Thomas Acton 


A Prace Le Home: A Pioneer Hostel for Boys. By W. Davip Writs. [London: 
Allen & Unwin. National Institute for Social Work Training No. 17. 1971. 
136 pp. £1°75-] 
Loox ’Em Up and Count ‘Em. By Frank Norman. [London: Charles Knight & 
Co. 1970. ix+96 pp. £1-25.] 
Two GENTLEMEN TO SRE You, Sm. By Vicror Carasov. [London: Gollancz. 
1971. £2.] 


For the last five years of his long and active working life, devoted to the promotion 
of non-punitive ideals in maladjusted residential work, David Wills became 
warden of Reynolds House. He examines the results and methods of this experi- 
mental hostel for maladjusted working boys with honesty. The book is full of 
practical advice, such as the establishing of one-to-one relationships and the way 
in which adult roles can be usefully filled in this type of establishment. There 
were only two basic rules, but these were insisted on and explained prior to 
acceptance. The most important one, compulsory attendance at the weekly 
house-meeting, was essential in the early days to structure a feed-back loop which 
was developed to explore the focal conflicts arising in the internal life of the 
hostel. This was used to produce democratically shared responsibility for personal 
and collective discipline. 


Wills’s aim was to provide an environment for the quite seriously disturbed 
boy, who needed a stable home background but who had nowhere suitable to go, 
and who needed skilled therapeutic support. He firmly refused those cases that 
social workers could find nowhere else for, and insisted on a strict admission 
policy. This was to accept only boys who had come straight from a maladjusted 
school, providing that the boy showed evidence of optimistic prognosis. He 
avoided those boys whose background of disturbance would have been dys- 
functional to his community. To his critics who accuse him of avoiding the worst 
cases he has a sensible reply: ‘‘ Know exactly what it is you are equipped to do 
and refuse resolutely to do anything else.” Of the thirty-eight boys who came to 
the hostel, ten left prematurely, seven of these in the first year. Wills feels that 
stretching his admission procedures in the first few months created this high 
wastage. In assessing Reynolds House, twenty boys were considered to be 
** successful ” in the sense of being able to cope with the stresses of the outside 
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world. Of these twenty, only five have since broken down. When one remembers 
that Reynolds House was for boys who would have inevitably broken down had 
they gone to any other establishment, this is a very reasonable success rate, It is 
a tribute to Wills’s concern for the highly disturbed adolescent and to his battle 
against authoritarian and repressive régimes, which are sadly too often still with 
us, in residential work. 


In his book, Lock ’em up and Count >m Frank Norman, ex-Soho layabout and 
ex-prisoner turned West End playwright and novelist, examines the problem of 
prison. As an articulate ex-inmate he is able to draw on his own experiences to 
present a sympathetic account of the rigours of everyday life in prison. The bad 
food, the boring pointless drudgery masquerading as work, the disillusioned | 
cynical screws who serve time with the prisoner are all brought to life for us. 
These factors remove from both inmates and staff their optimism and their 
humanity. The book includes two accounts by ex-prisoners, one of the over- 
crowded and understaffed conditions in a typical prison, and the other an 
optimistic picture of the psychiatric prison, Grendon Underwood. There are also 
discussions by Hugh Klare, social workers, magistrates, and representatives of 
NACRO about the problems of the prisoner and ex-prisoner, and a rather un- 
imaginative contribution by the Director of Prisons and a former Home Office 
Minister of State. Norman argues that lip-service is paid to rehabilitation, but 
that the majority of staff involved with prisons still see it as punitive. He criticises 
the Home Office for proffering an enlightened view of rehabilitation but failing 
to implement this in practice. He asks for psychiatry, education and rehabilitation 
to be the means of returning to the prisoner his dignity, and his awareness of 
being human. He asks for a better calibre of recruit to the Prison Service, that 
wages should be raised accordingly, and training should be more enlightened. 
His assessment of the situation is a perceptive and accurate one. Comparing it 
with the official policies, one is led to realise that prisons can never be any sort 
of use until they are run with the assistance and advice of the prisoners. 


The phrase “ Two gentlemen to sce you, sir” was dreaded by Victor Carasov, 
for the words always heralded another major disaster in his life; it meant he had 
been nicked again. This autobiography tells the story of a man who has spent 
forty years of his life in prison. The child of a broken and unhappy marriage, he 
was sent at eleven to reformatory school for five years. The offence was stealing 
a bicycle. The school, a training ship, sent him into the Army. He was soon 
discharged because of his fierce temper, and he progressed from petty thieving to 
specialising in jewellery thefts from large hotels. Carasov has been to most of the 
jails in this country, including Dartmoor. He got himself certified and spent a 
horrifying period in Broadmoor. Carasov presents an example of the futility of 
prison as a means of preventing criminality. Long periods of imprisonment have 
made him worse and, despite psychiatric care, he remains a dangerous and 
violent man, often given to brutal attacks on fellow prisoners. Carasov’s refusal 
to blame anyone but himself is to his credit, but nevertheless a society which puts 
away an eleven-year-old child for five years, and which offers no realistic means 
of rehabilitation for a life soured by prison, has a lot to answer for. Prison 
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brutalised Carasov, and made him into a violent and unpredictable person. What 
is interesting is that he has been mystified sufficiently to state: ‘‘ Wherever and 
whenever I use the words homeless, friendless and penniless, I am not seeking pity 
or sympathy.... [I am]... Fully aware that the state of deprivation has been 
brought upon myself ... by myself.” Our socio-economic system deprived 
Carasov of any meaningful education. His location in the class structure prevented 
him from extricating himself from the career of deviance amplified by prison. 
The tenderness and affection in his nature, which occasionally shows through in 
his book, becomes heavily overlaid with violence and aggression. There are 
revealing glimpses of his personality; his violent reactions to homosexuality, for 
example, show how he fears the feminine side of himself which he would see as 
_ weakness. This is not to excuse Carasov, but to help understand what produced 
him we need to examine the ethics of a competitive society and its effects ort 


human personality. Mike Brake 


Crime IN A Compiex Socmry: An Introduction to Criminology. By R. D. 

Knopten. [Illinois: Dorsey Press. 1970. xvii+758 pp. $10-50.] 
Ir the publication-rate of new textbooks and readers is any guide to popularity, 
criminology must be among the most favoured subjects amongst students. There 
is a constant flow of these, almost all from the U.S.A., and, while they provide 
the student and his teacher with a fairly comprehensive choice, the problem of 
selection remains. Of each new arrival one must ask: (1) Does it deal as well as (or 
better than) well-established texts with familiar material? (2) Yet does it also 
outdate these by including newer data and sources and presenting them in a 
more exciting way? (3) Is it well-indexed and prepared so that it remains a good 
reference work? (4) Is the price reasonable? In addition, one has to ask of an 
American work whether it contains enough relevant material on European 
situations and approaches. 

Knudten’s work is certainly wide-ranging and, surprisingly in view of recent 
trends, attempts to cover the context of crime and its expression, theories of crime, 
law and the courts, penology, parole and aftercare, and the prevention of crime. 
To do this in fewer than 720 pages has inevitably meant skimping, and this 
cutting has mainly been of editorial comment on the large amount of information 
and number of theories on the one hand and of the substantive data itself on the 
other. Thus, under ‘‘ Social-psychological causes of crime” are included 
Durkheim, Merton, Cloward and Ohlin, Matza and Sykes, Reckless, Parsons, 
Lemert, P. D. Scott and others all merely summarised, without indication of the 
development and linking of these approaches or of a critique of any of them. The 
final chapter of this section contains a discussion of an “‘ integrated ” approach 
to causation and an account of Knudten’s own lengthy “‘ theory of relativity ” 
which is more appropriately described as a series of propositions. 

As the concern with “‘ causation ” indicates, there is nothing innovatory about 
Knudten’s approach. It shows no sign of influence from the “ new approach to 
deviance ” that has become so important in the U.S.A. and Britain. Although 
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some contemporary writers are mentioned, and some of the crime phenomena of 
the present appear, much of the material is found elsewhere and is not always 
up-to-date—z.g. on Britain the 1967 Abortion Act is ignored. Indeed, as far as 
comparative material on Britain and other countries goes, it is, like the rest of the 
book, briefly and narrowly presented and the major reference is still to the U.S.A. 


For use as a reference book, Crime in a Complex Society contains a barely adequate 
subject index and a better index of names. There is no bibliography nor list of 
suggested readings or topics, although the footnotes list references. The presenta- 
tion is dull and there are a number of unclear and unhelpful tables—+.g. at 
page 177. 

At $10-50 this book is expensive for British students. Much of the material 
can be found elsewhere, better presented and at more moderate rates. Its basic . 
fault is that far too much is attempted and therefore all too little satisfactorily 


achieved. Frances Heidensohn 
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